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Reduced to rubble 


Hurricane Michael smashes rows of houses in Florida Panhandle 


By Jay Reeves 
AND Brendan Farrington 

Associated Press 

PANAMA CITY, Fla. — Search and rescue 
teams fanned out across the Florida Panhan¬ 
dle to reach trapped people in Michael’s wake 
Thursday as daylight yielded scenes of rows 
upon rows of houses smashed to pieces by the 
third-most powerful hurricane on record to hit 
the continental U.S. 

At least two deaths were blamed on Michael, 


Mishelle McPherson 
searches through the 
rubble Thursday for a 
friend’s mother who 
stayed home to ride out 
Hurricane Michael in 
Mexico Beach, Fla. 

Gerald Herbert/AP 

Tyndall AFB leveled; 
other bases avoid 
damage Page 6 


and it wasn’t done yet. Though weakened into 
a tropical storm, it continued to bring heavy 
rain and blustery winds to the Southeast as it 
pushed inland, soaking areas still recovering 
from last month’s Hurricane Florence. 

Under a perfectly clear, blue sky, Florida 
families emerged tentatively from darkened 
shelters and hotels to an unfamiliar, perilous 
landscape of shattered homes and shopping 
centers, beeping security alarms, wailing si¬ 
rens and hovering helicopters. 

SEE MICHAEL ON PAGE 6 


Military 
grounds 
all F-35S 

Jets' engines will be 
inspected following 
recent crash in SC 

By Caitlin M. Kenney 
AND Corey Dickstein 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. mili¬ 
tary has grounded its fleet of F-35s 
following a recent crash in South 
Carolina to inspect the fighter jets’ 
engine fuel tubes, the Pentagon an¬ 
nounced Thursday. 

The grounding is in response to 
data from the ongoing investigation of 
the Marine Corps’ F-35B Lightning II 
that crashed near Beaufort, S.C., on 
Sept. 28, according to a statement by 
the F-35 Joint Program Office. The 
pilot was able to eject safely, but the 
aircraft was a total loss. 

“At this time, the cause of the mis¬ 
hap has not yet been determined,” 
said Capt. Christopher Harrison, a 
U.S. Marine Corps spokesman. 


SEE F-35 ON PAGE 5 
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UN sees progress in securing Afghan vote 



Phillip Walter WELLMAN/Stars and Stripes 


Ghulam Qadir speaks of parliamentary candidates he supports at his 
carpentry shop in Kabul on Wednesday. 


By Phillip Walter Wellman 

Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan — The 
United Nations on Thursday said 
NATO-trained, local security 
forces are creating conditions for 
most eligible Afghans to vote as 
Afghanistan braces for a spike in 
violence ahead of parliamentary 
elections next week. 

Progress has been made despite 
significant security challenges, 
the UN. Assistance Mission in 
Afghanistan, or UNAMA, said in 
a statement. 

US. military officials in Af¬ 
ghanistan have said helping 
Afghan forces safeguard the elec¬ 
tions, scheduled for Oct. 20, is one 
of the coalition’s top priorities this 
year. Next week’s vote is already 
three years overdue. 

But security fears have prompt¬ 
ed speculation from analysts 
that voter turnout might be low. 
Nearly 130 civilians have already 
been killed in the run-up to the 
vote, according to UN. data, and 
the Taliban have vowed to disrupt 
the process further. 

“Any violence or intimidation 


directed at voters, candidates or 
electoral officials is totally un¬ 
acceptable, and I unequivocally 
condemn it,” said Tadamichi 
Yamamoto, the head of UNAMA. 

While American and other 
coalition troops are advising on 
security and logistics, Afghan 
forces are fully responsible for 
protecting the ballot. 

“All our joint forces are or¬ 


dered to try their best to secure 
the elections,” Nasrat Rahimi, 
deputy spokesman for the Interior 
Ministry, told Stars and Stripes, 
adding that Afghan soldiers and 
police will be stationed at roughly 
5,100 polling centers across the 
country on election day. 

The number of polling centers 
was reduced from more than 
7,350 due to security concerns. 


according to the Independent 
Election Commission. Reports of 
fraudulent voter registration and 
interference by regional and local 
strongmen have also marred the 
vote. 

The Taliban, who consider the 
election a tool to advance the in¬ 
terests of foreign countries, called 
on its supporters to halt voting 
throughout the country “by cre¬ 
ating severe obstacles for it.” 

A statement by the insurgents 
on Monday added that all securi¬ 
ty personnel helping the process 
“should be targeted and no stone 
should be left unturned for the 
prevention and failure of this ma¬ 
licious American conspiracy.” 

UNAMA recently expressed 
concern that innocent people 
could be killed or injured in at¬ 
tacks on schools, health clinics 
and mosques, where many poll¬ 
ing stations are located. 

The US. Embassy in Kabul 
on Thursday issued a warning to 
Americans visiting or living in 
the country, urging vigilance and 
caution in the coming weeks. 

“On election day and in the pe¬ 
riod before and after, large dem¬ 


onstrations or gatherings may 
occur which could become a tar¬ 
get for attack by terrorist groups,” 
the Embassy warning said. 

Many citizens, like Wais 
Hamidi, 32, a tailor in Kabul, are 
waiting to see what the security 
situation will be like on election 
day before committing to voting. 

“Our lives are the most impor¬ 
tant thing,” he said. “I want to 
vote because if we all elect good 
people it could bring change to 
this country. But if it’s dangerous, 
we won’t go to the polls.” 

Ghulam Qadir, 60, a carpenter 
who has election posters hang¬ 
ing on the walls of his shop in 
the capital, said violence is just 
one concern Afghans have about 
the upcoming elections. While he 
intends to vote, he said half the 
people he knows are not going to, 
mostly because they consider par¬ 
liament ineffective and corrupt. 

“In Kabul people are frustrat¬ 
ed,” Qadir said. “There are a lot 
of problems here.” 

Zubair Barbarkarkhail contributed to 
this report. 

weilman.phiiiip@stripes.com 
Twitter: @pwweliman 


Slain Marine was mobbed by pack of juveniles, prosecutor says 


The Honolulu Star-Advertiser 

Marine Sgt. William Michael Brown was 
fatally stabbed in Waikiki last year after 
a pack of juveniles mobbed him and his 
friends. Deputy Prosecutor Ashley Tanaka 
told a state judge Tuesday. 

An Oahu grand jury returned an indict¬ 
ment Tuesday charging one of the juveniles, 
Nicholas E. Torres, with murder. Torres 
was 16 years old at the time of the stabbing 
and is 17 now. He was charged as an adult 


because a state Family Court judge waived 
the court’s jurisdiction over him last week. 

Tanaka told Circuit Judge Colette Garib¬ 
aldi that Brown, 23, and three friends — 
two men and one woman — were walking 
in Waikiki on Oct. 21 last year when two 
juvenile females approached the group and 
offered to sell them marijuana. That was 
about 1 a.m. 

Brown and his friends said to the girls: 
“Don’t you look a little young? You still have 
braces. What are you doing out this late?” 


Tanaka said. 

At that point, Tanaka said, a group of 
around 10 to 15 other juveniles, both boys 
and girls, surrounded Brown and his 
friends. An argument escalated into a phys¬ 
ical fight, during which one of the juveniles 
grabbed Brown’s female friend’s purse and 
Torres stabbed Brown with a hunting knife, 
Tanaka said. 

The knife punctured Brown’s heart and 
left lung. A city ambulance transported 
Brown in critical condition to The Queen’s 


Medical Center where he later died. 

Police said one of the other juveniles, a 
then-15-year-old boy, told them it was Tor¬ 
res who stabbed Brown. They recovered 
the knife after looking at surveillance video 
showing Torres bend down after the stab¬ 
bing near a storm drain at the intersection 
of Kalakaua and Seaside avenues. 

Brown was a mortarman assigned to 
Weapons Company, 3rd Battalion, 3rd Ma¬ 
rine Regiment at Marine Corps Base Ha¬ 
waii in Kaneohe. 
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MILITARY _ 

Paratroopers investigated after friend dies 


By Nancy Montgomery 
Stars and Stripes 

VICENZA, Italy-Italian 

prosecutors are investigating 
whether four 173rd Airborne 
Brigade soldiers with Sgt. Kevin 
Connor on the night he died, pos¬ 
sibly from alcohol poisoning, are 
criminally culpable. 

Connor, 24, was found dead in 
the barracks after midnight on 
Oct. 1 after the soldiers called 
paramedics and said he had 
stopped breathing. 


The soldiers had spent Sunday 
evening watching football and 
drinking at the Arena, the base 
bowling alley. By the time they left 
about 11 p.m., Connor could not 
stand on his own, according to the 
newspaper II Giornale di Vicenza. 

The other soldiers helped him 
into one of their rooms and placed 
him on his side on the bathroom 
floor. Shortly after, they found he 
wasn’t breathing, according to 
the Italian newspaper. 

Italian authorities are investi¬ 


gating whether the group of sol¬ 
diers were negligent in Connor’s 
death, including whether they 
should have sought help sooner. 

The men have been appointed 
an Italian lawyer, who could not 
be reached for comment Wednes¬ 
day. Mgj. Chris Bradley, a brigade 
spokesman, declined to confirm 
the names of the implicated 
soldiers. 

The Army routinely requests 
jurisdiction in criminal cases that 
Italian officials bring against U.S. 


soldiers. Bradley said he did not 
know the status of that request. 

The U.S. is most often granted 
jurisdiction in cases on base in¬ 
volving only Americans. 

Criminal charges resulting 
from alcohol poisoning deaths 
are rare in the military and in the 
United States. 

The most high-profile cases 
have involved fraternities and 
hazing. In June, a former mem¬ 
ber of the Beta Theta Pi chapter 
at Penn State University plead¬ 


ed guilty to nine misdemeanor 
charges following the death of a 
student who’d been forced to chug 
vodka, beer and wine, tumbled 
down a flight of stairs and was left 
there for hours before he died. 

A Pennsylvania judge dis¬ 
missed more serious charges 
against eight members of the 
fraternity, including involuntary 
manslaughter, aggravated assault 
and simple assault. 

montgomery.nancy@stripes.com 

Twitter:@montgomerynance 


Greece presses for 
larger US presence 


By John Vandiver 
Stars and Stripes 



Evan THOMPSON/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


Petty Officer 1st Class Adam Foti stands watch aboard the destroyer USS Winston S. Churchill as the 
ship departs Souda Bay, Greece, on Tuesday. 


STUTTGART, Germany 
— Greece has invited the U.S. to 
set up new bases in the country, 
offering up coastal northeastern 
cities that would place American 
forces at the gateway to the Black 
Sea and in close proximity to the 
Balkans. 

Greek Defense Minister Panos 
Kammenos, during a news brief¬ 
ing Wednesday with U.S Defense 
Secretary Jim Mattis, said Ath¬ 
ens wants the U.S. to establish a 
larger, more permanent presence 
in Greece. 

While a base at Souda Bay on 
the island of Crete has long been 
a key location for the U.S. Navy, 
the Pentagon is welcome to build 
up in other Greek locales, Kam¬ 
menos said. 

“It is very important for Greece 
that the United States deploy mili¬ 
tary assets in Greece on a more 
permanent basis, not only in Souda 
Bay but also in Larissa, in Volos, 
in Alexandroupoli,” he said. 

Greece is pressing for more 
troops at a time when regional 
rival Turkey has become more 
unpredictable and Russia more 
active in Greece’s neighborhood. 
In September, Greek officials 
made similar overtures during 
a visit by Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Chairman Gen. Joseph Dunford. 

Greece hasn’t said what type 
of American military presence 
it seeks, and the U.S. hasn’t sig¬ 
naled a desire to build anything 


new. Still, Greece’s calls for more 
cooperation have been welcomed 
by Mattis and Dunford. 

Mattis cited a growing defense 
relationship “with increased joint 
exercises and training, expanded 
basing cooperation and enhanced 
defense-industrial partnerships.” 

“So thank you for your con¬ 
tinued hosting of U.S. forces at 
Souda Bay, one of the most popu¬ 
lar locations for U.S. sailors any¬ 
where in the world,” Mattis said 
Wednesday. 

The statements on Wednesday 
marked the first time Greece has 
publicly offered specific locations 
for basing in a meeting with U.S. 
defense officials. 

Both Alexandroupoli and Volos 
are port cities on the Aegean Sea 
that would give the U.S. military 
a stronger foothold in a region 
viewed by the Pentagon as grow¬ 
ing in strategic importance. 

In addition to Souda Bay, the 
U.S. operates MQ-9 Reaper 
drones out of Greece’s Larissa 
Air Force Base. Kammenos also 
said the U.S. can grow at Larissa, 
which gives the U.S. a surveil¬ 
lance outpost that can reach into 
Syria, northern Africa and the 
Black Sea region. 

Greece joins fellowNATO mem¬ 
ber Poland as countries clamoring 
for more U.S. troops. Poland is 
pushing for a permanent military 
base and combat troops because 
of concerns about Russia. U.S. 
mihtary leaders say they are re¬ 
viewing Warsaw’s proposal. 

While the U.S. military and 


NATO have focused much of their 
attention on the eastern flank of 
Russia in places like the Baltics 
and Poland, the greater Black Sea 
region also is regarded by some 
security analysts and military 
officials as a potential flashpoint 
with Russia. 

NATO of late has kept a close 
eye on Russia’s moves in south¬ 
ern Europe, where there have 
been discussions within the alli¬ 
ance about setting up a Black Sea 
naval flotilla. So far, those efforts 
have failed to gain traction. 

However, allies have noted 
Russia’s more assertive stance in 


the Black Sea and the Mediter¬ 
ranean, where U.S. Navy leaders 
have said Russian patrols are oc¬ 
curring at levels not seen since 
the Cold War. 

Russia’s access to the Mediter¬ 
ranean runs from the Black Sea, 
through Turkey’s Sea of Marma¬ 
ra and into the Aegean Sea. 

In recent years, the Greek gov¬ 
ernment has had solid relations 
with Moscow, but there are new 
tensions. Turkey’s closer ties with 
Russia also could factor into Ath¬ 
ens’ push for closer military ties 
with the U.S. 

In July, Athens expelled two 


Russian diplomats after allega¬ 
tions that Moscow was under¬ 
mining a political deal between 
Greece and Macedonia to enable 
the western Balkan state to join 
NATO. 

“We applaud Greece’s stalwart 
commitment to protecting demo¬ 
cratic values by expelling Russian 
diplomats,” Mattis said. “In doing 
so, Greece made clear that the 
birthplace of democracy would 
not tolerate reckless violation 
and disrespect for international 
norms and your sovereignty.” 

vandiver.iohn@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 


IBM protests Pentagon cloud contract expected to favor Amazon 


By Naomi Nix 

Bloomberg 

IBM Corp. said it has filed a protest 
against the Pentagon’s planned winner- 
take-all cloud computing contract because 
it restricts the field of competition. 

“Throughout the year-long [Joint Enter¬ 
prise Defense Infrastructure] saga, count¬ 
less concerns have been raised that this 
solicitation is aimed at a specific vendor,” 
Sam Gordy, general manager of IBM U.S. 
Federal, wrote on a company blog Wednes¬ 
day. “At no point have steps been taken to 


alleviate those concerns.” 

IBM follows Oracle Corp. as the second 
technology company to challenge the Pen¬ 
tagon’s JEDI contract — valued at as much 
as $10 billion — which is widely seen as fa¬ 
voring Amazon.com, the dominant cloud- 
services provider. The move increases 
pressure on the Defense Department to 
defend its requirements for the contract. 

The project involves moving massive 
amounts of Defense Department data to a 
commercially operated cloud system. Com¬ 
panies are due to submit proposals Friday. 

Companies including IBM, Oracle and 


Microsoft have opposed a winner-take-all 
award, arguing it will stifle innovation and 
raise security risks for the Pentagon. 

“We firmly believe in our heart of our 
hearts, in our technical background, that 
the single-cloud approach is the wrong 
approach,” IBM’s Gordy said in an inter¬ 
view. “We believe America’s warfighters 
deserve the best, not just good.” 

He described IBM’s protest as a “last- 
ditch effort for sanity to prevail” in the 
JEDI procurement process. 

Asked about the IBM protest. Heather 
Babb, a Pentagon spokeswoman, said the 


department doesn’t comment on pending 
litigation. 

At least nine companies have at some 
point coordinated their opposition in Wash¬ 
ington to the government awarding the 
contract to a single provider, Bloomberg 
News has reported. 

The Defense Department has said that 
making multiple awards under current 
acquisition law would be a slow process 
that “could prevent DoD from rapidly de¬ 
livering new capabilities and improved 
effectiveness to the warfighter that enter¬ 
prise-level cloud computing can enable.” 
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Garrison holds first full-scale base 



By Marcus Fichtl 

Stars and Stripes 

YONGSAN GARRISON, South 
Korea — About 300 U.S. and 
South Korean first responders 
practiced evacuating families 
from homes and used saws and 
hammers to pry victims from car 
crashes in an exercise at the Ar¬ 
my’s newly unified garrison for 
bases north of Seoul this week. 

The four-day drill, which ends 
Friday, tested emergency ser¬ 
vices at K-16 Air Base, Yongsan 
Garrison and Camp Casey, the 
three m^or installations main¬ 
tained by what is now officially 
known as U.S. Army Garrison 
Yongsan-Casey. 

Jon Blevins, the garrison’s 
emergency manager, said the goal 
is to make sure crews are ready 
to respond to scenarios ranging 
from potential intruders to natu¬ 
ral disasters like a typhoon that 
threatened the area in August. 

“The idea is you get everyone 
involved and go through the whole 
process,” he told Stars and Stripes 
on Thursday. “If you need to send 
a dump truck somewhere to pick 
something up because it’s storm 
debris, then you should actually 
have the guy get into the truck, 
take the dump truck to that loca¬ 
tion and then take something back 
to prove that you can do it in coor¬ 
dination with other elements.” 

Blevins added that such ex¬ 
ercises, combined with real-life 
lessons from events like Typhoon 
Soulik, keep first responders pre¬ 
pared for both turning the lights 
off in responding to an emergen¬ 


cy and turning them back on to 
restore normal operations. 

That was on display Thursday 
at Yongsan, a sprawling base in 
the heart of Seoul. Emergency 
crews evacuated soldiers acting 
as families from their houses, 
then took them to a support cen¬ 
ter that could address their needs. 
Firefighters and police respond¬ 
ed to car crashes, using saws and 
hammers to rescue people from 
burning vehicles. 

Simultaneously, Blevins and his 


team were managing crashes and 
fires at K-16 and Camp Casey. 

A key difference in the drills 
this year is the rapidly declining 
population of the bases as most 
U.S. forces are being relocated 
to a newly expanded Camp Hum¬ 
phreys. That means fewer people 
to spot a crisis. 

Those gaps were the focus for 
a visiting evaluation team from 
Humphreys led by that base’s 
director of emergency services, 
Charles Walker. 


“It’s difficult keeping people 
in the mindset that you have to 
maintain vigilance even though 
you are closing,” he said. “Reduc¬ 
ing is not an excuse to reduce the 
standards. That’s what terrorists 
and personnel who want to do 
harm want.” 

Yongsan-Casey combines a 
front-line area of bases in what 
was formally known as Area I 
and Area II — an administrative 
streamlining for a region that 
stretches nearly 80 miles south of 


Marine spouse aims for US record in Decaman race 


By Aya Ichihashi 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa — A Marine 
Corps spouse on Okinawa has set her sights 
on beating the American record for a grueling 
invitation-only race that requires competitors 
to swim, bike and run a combined 1,406 miles 
within 13 days. 

Alyx Ulbrich, 30, is among 16 athletes from 
around the world — and only five from the 
United States — competing in the inaugural 
Decaman USA race Nov. 6 in New Orleans. 

Participants in her category — known as 
“Classic DECA” — will start off by swimming 
24 miles in a 50-meter pool at the Universi¬ 
ty of New Orleans. That will be followed by 
a 1,120-mile bike ride and a 262-mile run at 
Fontainebleau State Park. 

Compare that with a typical Ironman race, 
which consists of a 2.4-mile swim, a 112-mile 
bike ride and a 26.2-mile run with no break. 
Decaman USA also has a 1x10 category re¬ 
quiring competitors to finish one Ironman 
race a day for 10 days in a row. 

“I wanted to try something that I don’t know 
if I can finish,” Ulbrich recently told Stars 
and Stripes. “I don’t know if I am physically 
capable or not. That interested me.” 

Ulbrich — who had to submit a race re¬ 
sume, doctor’s note and medical records to 
qualify for Decaman USA — is no stranger 
to tough competition. Last month, she was 
the top female and second overall finisher in 
the Wildcat 100 — a 100-mile ultramarathon 
in Pensacola, Fla., finishing in 28 hours, 11 
minutes. In August, she placed first among 
women and third overall in the 8 Hours of 
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Marine Corps spouse Alyx Ulbrich wili 
compete in the inaugural Decaman USA race 
Nov. 6 in New Orleans. 

Hell Racing Series in Southwest Florida. 

“It was great practice (for Decaman). I am 
entering another Ironman race in Taiwan this 
weekend,” she said prior to an event in which 
she finished second in her age group in 10 
hours, 25 minutes. 

Ulbrich said she typically rises daily at 
5 a.m. to load up on carbs and run, bike and 
swim between four and six hours. Later, she 
runs an additional two to three hours or lift 
weights. 

Her husband, Capt. Kristopher Ulbrich, 
30, of Combat Logistics Battalion, 3rd Ma¬ 
rine Logistics Group, supports the upcoming 
challenge. 


“My initial thought was Decaman is a tough 
race — one of the toughest out there — and my 
wife is one of the toughest people I know,” he 
recently told Stars and Stripes via Facebook 
Messenger. “It was only a matter of time until 
the two met.” 

Capt. Ulbrich, who is deployed to Iraq until 
mid-December, said his biggest concern is 
whether his wife’s body holds together long 
enough to complete the challenge. And, since 
he’ll be in Iraq, he won’t be able to “be there 
by her side during the race.” 

Ulbrich is also being encouraged by fel¬ 
low military spouses Jessica Merritt, Tamara 
Webb and Meghan Gebke, who often join her 
for training. 

“I have a great support of friends who 
helped me to train,” she said. “Because of 
these ladies, four to six hours of biking, run¬ 
ning and swimming is more enjoyable.” 

During Decaman, it’ll be up to each compet¬ 
itor to decide when to take breaks, eat or sleep. 
Along with a 30-minute midday nap, Ulbrich 
said she plans to sleep three to four hours each 
day of the competition. She also has a secret 
power food: onigiri, or Japanese rice balls. 

“I am vegan and my main diet is rice and 
vegetables,” she said. “I will be eating a lot of 
rice balls during the race.” 

While Ulbrich is aiming to beat the De- 
caman’s top U.S. finish time of 13 days, she 
hasn’t ruled out taking a shot at the 10-day 
world record. 

“I think I can do it, and I am confident that 
I am going to do it,” she said. “If I can’t, then I 
am going to find out.” 
ichihashi.aya@stripes.com 
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Above: A firefighter saws 
through a car windshield at 
Yongsan Garrison in Seoul, 

South Korea, on Thursday. 

Left: Rrefighters rescue people 
from a vehicle during an exercise. 

the heavily fortified border with 
North Korea. 

Blevins said as demographics 
change they are focusing on en¬ 
suring they will continue to have 
the “right balance.” 

The garrison needs to maintain 
a proper police and fire presence 
while also knowing when to use 
local services like the main U.S. 
military hospital — like it did at 
Yongsan this week — or when to 
call for help from South Korean 
agencies using mutual aid agree¬ 
ments — like it did at K-16 and 
Casey. 

Walker said he liked what he 
saw at Yongsan-Casey this week. 

“What they do now is what 
they’re going to do if something 
happens,” he said. “You have to 
train as you fight.” 
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Report: Obesity hurts national security 


By Hugh Lessig 

(Newport News, Va.) Daily Press 

Eight years after publishing a 
report titled “Too Fat to Fight,” 
a group of retired admirals and 
generals said Wednesday that 
obesity continues to threaten na¬ 
tional security. 

The group, Mission: Readi¬ 
ness, said obesity disqualifies 
31 percent of young Americans 
from military service, up from 27 
percent eight years ago. The new 
report, “Unhealthy and Unpre¬ 
pared,” cites Defense Department 
data and independent studies. 

The group has been beating this 
drum for years. It followed “Too 
Fat To Fight” in 2010 two years 
later with a study called “Still Too 
Fat To Fight.” In 2014, it published 
“Retreat Is Not An Option,” which 
offered much the same picture. 

The obesity problem is part of a 
larger concern. Overall, about 71 
percent of Americans in that 17- 
to-24 age group do not qualify for 
military service due to criminal 
records, a poor education or other 
factors that include obesity. 

National statistics offer little 
evidence of a turnaround, al¬ 
though one member of Mission: 
Readiness sees reason for hope at 
the state and local level. 

“Childhood obesity in some 
states ... is not getting worse and 
may be in some cases getting bet¬ 
ter,” said retired Army Lt. Gen. 
Thomas Spoehr, a College of 
William and Mary graduate who 
now serves with The Heritage 
Foundation, a conservative public 


policy think tank. 

Although nearly one-third of 
Americans between the ages of 17 
and 24 are too overweight to serve, 
the problem begins in childhood, 
the study says. The obesity rate 
among 2-year-old children is 14 
percent; it climbs to 18 percent in 
the 6-to-ll age group. 

The study points to preschools 
and child care centers as the first 
line of attack against childhood 
obesity. 

It cites the Child and Adult 
Care Food Program as an ex¬ 
ample of good public policy. The 
program provides financial sup¬ 
port for child care and other pro¬ 
viders to receive nutritious meals 
and snacks. 

School cafeterias are another 
battleground. New standards in 
the National School Lunch Pro¬ 
gram have increased fruit and 
vegetable consumption by 16 and 
23 percent respectively, the study 
says. 

Spoehr suggested schools 
should get more serious about rec¬ 
reation, providing students with 
more time for physical activity. 

Ultimately, he said, overarch¬ 
ing federal solutions may not be 
the best answer. 

The group has been effective at 
the state level, where elected offi¬ 
cials and policymakers are closer 
to the problem, he said. Then it’s 
just a matter of replicating what 
works. 

“You get successes and you 
build on those,” he said. 

The Army recently announced 
it had missed its recruiting goal 


F-35: Inspections expected to 
be completed within 48 hours 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

However, the inspections are 
looking at a certain kind of fuel 
tube that is estimated to be in 
about half the F-35 fleet, US. of¬ 
ficials told The Washington Post. 
There are more than 340 F-35s 
being used now by the US. and 
other countries. 

The Marine Corps and the Air 
Force have confirmed the ground¬ 
ing of their F-35s is a precaution 
so the aircraft can be inspected. 

“If suspect fuel tubes are in¬ 
stalled, the part will be removed 
and replaced,” according to the 
Joint Program Office statement. 
“If known good fuel tubes are 
already installed, then those air¬ 
craft will be returned to flight 
status.” 

Inspections are expected to be 
completed within the next 24 to 
48 hours. 

A day before the crash in South 
Carolina, another Marine Corps 
F-35B Lightning II was used in its 
first US. combat mission to strike 
a Taliban target in Afghanistan. 

The Joint Program Office 
statement included “international 
partners” in the flight operation 
grounding, though the United 
Kingdom’s Ministry of Defence 


tweeted they have only “paused 
some F-35 flying as a precau¬ 
tionary measure while we con¬ 
sider the findings of an ongoing 
enquiry.” 

The F-35 program, the most 
expensive weapon in US. mili¬ 
tary history, has been marred 
by delays and cost overruns and 
other mechanical issues. The F- 
35 program is expected to cost 
the Pentagon about $406 billion 
for 2,456 fighter jets that the ser¬ 
vices intend to buy, according to 
the Joint Program Office. 

Rep. Mike Turner, R-Ohio, 
chairman of a House Armed 
Services Committee subpanel, 
said Thursday that he received a 
briefing from the Marine Corps 
on the crash in Beaufort. 

“From the ongoing investiga¬ 
tion, I am glad that the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense took swift and 
decisive action to keep the F-35 
fleet and its pilots safe,” said 
Turner, who is chairman of the 
House Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee on tactical air and land 
forces. 

kenney.caitlin(I)stripes.com 
Twitter: @caitlinmkenney 
dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 


for 2018, the first time that’s hap¬ 
pened since 2005. It had hoped to 
sign up 76,500 recruits and fell 
short by 6,500. 

Army leaders pointed to the 
stronger economy as one reason 
why fewer young Americans are 
looking to the military for a ca¬ 
reer. But obesity and other fac¬ 


tors limit the pool of available 
recruits, and the concerns don’t 
stop there. Some active-duty 
troops also need to shape up. 

“Service members are not im¬ 
mune from the nationwide rise in 
obesity,” the report states. 

In 2015, 7.8 percent of active- 
duty servicemembers were con¬ 


sidered overweight based on 
height and weight. That repre¬ 
sented a 73 percent increase since 
2011. Each year, the Defense De¬ 
partment spends $1.5 billion on 
health care related to obesity, 
although that covers active-duty 
and former servicemembers and 
their families. 
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Rubble: Blocks of homes 
obliterated by hurricane 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

The full extent of the damage 
was only slowly becoming clear, 
with some of the stricken areas 
difficult to reach because of roads 
blocked by debris or water. An 
80-mile stretch of Interstate 10, 
the main east-west route along 
the Panhandle, was closed. 

Some of the worst damage was 
in Mexico Beach, where Michael 
crashed ashore Wednesday as a 
Category 4 monster with 155 mph 
winds and a storm surge of 9 feet. 
Video from a drone Thursday re¬ 
vealed widespread devastation 
across the town of about 1,000 
people. 

Entire blocks of homes near 
the beach were obliterated, leav¬ 
ing nothing but concrete slabs in 
the sand. Rows and rows of other 
homes were reduced to piles of 
splintered debris or were crum¬ 
pled and slumped at odd angles. 

A National Guard team got into 
Mexico Beach and found 20 sur¬ 
vivors overnight, and more crews 
were pushing into the area in the 
morning, with the fate of many 
residents unknown. 

Authorities said 285 people 
in Mexico Beach had refused 
to leave ahead of the hurricane 
despite a mandatory evacuation 
order. 

Mishelle McPherson and her 
ex-husband searched for the el¬ 
derly mother of a friend. The 
woman lived in a small cinder- 
block house about 150 yards from 
the Gulf and thought she would 
be OK. 

Her home was reduced to 
crumbled cinderblocks and piec¬ 
es of floor tile. 

“Aggy! Aggy!” McPherson 
yelled. The only sound that came 
back was the echo from the half- 
demolished building and the 
pounding of the surf. 

“Do you think her body would 
be here? Do you think it would 
have floated away?” she asked. 

As she walked down the street, 
McPherson pointed out pieces 
of what had been the woman’s 
house. “That’s the blade from her 
ceiling fan. That’s her floor tile.” 

The beach town was difficult to 
reach by land, with roads covered 
by fallen trees, power lines and 
other debris. 

The governor pleaded with 
people in the hard-hit areas to 
stay away for now. 

“I know you just want to go 
home. You want to check on 
things, and begin the recovery 
process,” Gov. Rick Scott said. 
But “we have to make sure things 
are safe.” 

More than 900,000 homes and 
businesses in Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia and the Carolinas were 
without power. 

Thousands of National Guard 
troops, law enforcement officers 
and medical teams began mak¬ 
ing their way across the stricken 
zone. 

The Coast Guard said it res¬ 
cued at least 27 people before and 
after the hurricane came ashore, 
mostly from homes along the 
Florida coastline, and searched 
for more victims. 


Among those brought to safety 
were nine people rescued by he¬ 
licopter from a bathroom of their 
Panama City home after their 
roof collapsed. Petty Officer 3rd 
Class Ronald Hodges said. 

The hurricane damaged hos¬ 
pitals and nursing homes in the 
Panama City area, and officials 
worked to evacuate hundreds 
of patients. The damage at Bay 
Medical Sacred Heart included 
blown-out windows, a cracked 
exterior wall and a roof collapse 
in a maintenance building. No 
patients were hurt, the hospital 
said. 

The state mental hospital in 
Chattahoochee, which has a sec¬ 
tion for the criminally insane, 
was cut off by land, and food and 
supplies were being flown in, au¬ 
thorities said. 

As of 11 a.m., Michael was 
centered about 35 miles south of 
Charlotte, N.C., with winds of 50 
mph. It was moving northeast at 
23 mph. 

Forecasters said it could drop 
up to 7 inches of rain over the Car¬ 
olinas and Virginia before push¬ 
ing out to sea Thursday night. 

In North Carolina, still strug¬ 
gling to recover after Florence, 
up to 6 inches of rain had fallen 
in the mountains by Thursday 
morning, and people had to be 
rescued from cars trapped in 
high water. 

“For North Carolina, Michael 
isn’t as bad as Florence, but it 
adds unwelcome insult to injury, 
so we must be on alert,” Gov. Roy 
Cooper said. 

Along the 200-mile Panhandle, 
Michael washed away white-sand 
beaches, hammered military 
bases and destroyed coastal com¬ 
munities, stripping trees to stalks, 
shredding roofs, toppling trucks 
and pushing boats into buildings. 

Authorities said a falling tree 
killed a man outside Tallahas¬ 
see, Fla., and an 11-year-old girl 
in Georgia was killed when the 
winds picked up a carport and 
dropped it on her home. One of 
the carport’s legs punctured the 
roof and hit her in the head. 

An Associated Press team 
drove for miles and encountered 
extensive destruction around 
Panama City. 

Though most homes were still 
standing, no property was left 
undamaged. 

Downed power lines lay nearly 
everywhere. Roofs were peeled 
away and sent airborne. Alumi¬ 
num siding was shredded to rib¬ 
bons. Homes were split open by 
fallen trees. 

Hundreds of cars had broken 
windows. Twisted street signs lay 
on the ground. Pine trees were 
stripped and snapped off about 20 
feet high. 

More than 375,000 people up 
and down the Gulf Coast were 
ordered or urged to clear out as 
Michael closed in. But it moved 
so fast and intensified so quickly 
that people didn’t have much 
time to prepare, and emergency 
authorities lamented that many 
ignored the warnings. 



Gerald Herbert/AP 

A boat sits amidst debris in the aftermath of Hurricane Michael in Mexico Beach, Fla., on Thursday. 



Pedro Portal, Miami Herald/AP 


Brian Bon inspects damage in the Panama City, Fla., downtown area after Hurricane Michael made 
landfall in Panama City on Wednesday. 

Tyndall suffers 'catastrophic’ damage 


By Corey Dickstein 
AND Caitlin Kenney 
Stars and Stripes 


For additional information on 
Hurricane Michael’s impact, 

go to stripes.com 




WASHINGTON — Tyndall 
Air Force Base sustained “cata¬ 
strophic” damage as Hurricane 
Michael struck the Florida instal¬ 
lation head-on, destroying build¬ 
ings and potentially leaving the 
post vacant for weeks. Air Force 
officials said Thursday. 

The Category 4 storm, the stron¬ 
gest to ever hit the Florida Pan¬ 
handle, tore roofing from aircraft 
hangars and mangled buildings at 
Tyndall, just outside Panama City, 
Fla., according to Air Force of¬ 
ficials. Assessment of the storm’s 
impact was just beginning Thurs¬ 
day, but officials already had re¬ 
ported “widespread catastrophic 
damage” primarily from winds 
that exceeded 150 mph. 

Hurricane Michael, downgrad¬ 
ed to a tropical storm Thursday 
as it raced into the Carolinas, was 
blamed for at least two deaths after 
it left a trail of devastation across 


northern Florida and Georgia. 
Other military installations in its 
path seemed to have been spared 
mqjor devastation, according to 
several defense officials. 

Teams tasked with assessing 
and cleaning up damage to Tyn¬ 
dall were staged at Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Ala., on Thursday 
morning, awaiting word on when 
it was safe for them to travel, one 
official said. 

For now, Tyndall officials have 
warned those who evacuated to 
stay away as they develop plans 
to reopen the base, home to the 
325th Fighter Wing. 

“At this point, Tyndall resi¬ 
dents and evacuated personnel 
should remain at their safe lo¬ 
cation,” Col. Brian Laidlaw, the 
wing’s commander, said in a post 
on Tyndall’s Facebook page. “We 
are actively developing plans to 
reunite families and plan to pro¬ 


vide safe passage back to base 
housing.” 

As of Thursday, no injuries 
were reported on the base, which 
was under a mandatory evacua¬ 
tion order since Tuesday. All of 
the aircraft assigned to the base 
were evacuated ahead of the 
storm to Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Ohio, and Carswell 
Air Force Base in Texas. 

Meanwhile, the Florida Na¬ 
tional Guard began moving into 
impacted areas for rescue and 
clearance operations. Florida 
Gov. Rick Scott activated 2,500 
National Guard troops ahead of 
the storm. In Georgia, 1,500 Na¬ 
tional Guard troops were activat¬ 
ed to aid in response efforts. 

Other military installations in 
the area were returning to normal 
operations or expecting to do so, 
while officials at bases in North 
Carolina continued to watch the 
storm’s path. 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 
kenney.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @caitlinmkenney 
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Gerald Herbert/AP 

Derailed box cars are seen in the aftermath of Hurricane Michael in Panama CHy, Fla., on Wednesday. 


How Michael grew into 
155 mph monster storm 


By Seth Borenstein 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Moist air, 
warm waters in the Gulf of Mex¬ 
ico and ideal wind patterns su¬ 
percharged Hurricane Michael 
in the hours before it smacked 
Florida’s Panhandle. 

Hurricane Michael was barely 
a hurricane Tuesday morning, 
with winds of 90 mph. A little over 
a day later, it had transformed 
into a monster. When it made 
landfall Wednesday afternoon, it 
was blowing at 155 mph. That’s a 
72 percent increase in wind speed 
in less than 33 hours. 

“Michael saw our worst fears 
realized, of rapid intensification 
just before landfall on a part of a 
coastline that has never experi¬ 
enced a Category 4 hurricane,” 
University of Miami hurricane 
researcher Brian McNoldy said 


Wednesday morning. 

Hurricanes have something 
called a potential intensity. That’s 
how strong a storm can get if all 
other factors are aligned, said Na¬ 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration climate and hurri¬ 
cane expert Jim Kossin. Michael 
had nothing holding it back. 

“Everything was there for it 
to reach its potential and it did,” 
Kossin said. 

As Michael’s eye started com¬ 
ing ashore, it boasted the third- 
lowest central pressure of any 
storm to hit the United States, be¬ 
hind only a 1935 Labor Day storm 
and 1969’s Camille. 

Meteorologists first got a sense 
something big could be happening 
by watching how Michael’s eye 
changed shape. Early Tuesday, 
it was oddly shaped and ragged. 
Later in the morning it started 
to get better organized, and by 


Tuesday night real-time satellite 
imagery was showing the eye get¬ 
ting stronger and scarier by the 
minute. 

Another factor is its pressure, 
the measurement meteorolo¬ 
gists use to gauge a hurricane’s 
strength. The lower the pressure, 
the stronger the storm. Before 
landfall, Michael’s pressure fell 
so low it looked like the winds 
were sure to pick up fast, said 
Ryan Maue, a meteorologist for 
weathermodels.com. 

And none of the factors that 
hold a storm back was pres¬ 
ent, especially something called 
“wind shear.” Wind shear is 
when there’s a mismatch either in 
speed or direction between winds 
near the surface and those 5 to 6 
miles up. 

That mismatch “pushes the 
storm over” or decapitates it, 
Kossin said. When the wind shear 


Strongest US hurricanes at landfall 

The lower the central pressure of a hurricane, the stronger the storm. 
By central pressure, Michael’s 919 mb made it the third-strongest 
hurricane to hit the continental United States. By wind speed, 
Michael’s 155 mph made it the fourth-strongest. 
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near Michael eased, the storm 
took off, he said. 

“It’s kind of like someone was 
holding on to it when it was trying 
to run and they let it go,” Kossin 
said. 

Another huge factor was the 
water temperature. Warm water 
is the energy that fuels hurri¬ 
canes, and the Gulf water is 4 to 5 
degrees warmer than normal. 

Water temperatures in the Gulf 
of Mexico vary along with weath¬ 
er, but some scientists said the 
warm waters are signs of human- 
caused climate change. 

“Have humans contributed 
to how dangerous Michael is?” 
Kossin said. “Now we can look 
at how warm the waters are and 
that certainly has contributed to 


how intense Michael is and its 
intensification.” 

The warm waters, Kossin said, 
are a “human fingerprint” of cli¬ 
mate change. 

Kossin and others have a study 
out this month in the Journal of 
Climate with computer simula¬ 
tions showing that human-caused 
global warming will increase 
rapid intensification of tropical 
weather across the globe in the 
future. 

Other studies have shown rapid 
intensification has already in¬ 
creased over past decades. One 
study this year in Geophysical 
Research Letters found that since 
1986, the rate of intensification of 
storms like Michael has increased 
by about 13 mph. 


Rare, hurricane-spawned mosquitoes swarm North Carolina bases 


By Will Morris 

Stars and Stripes 

Thousands of rare mosquitoes 
spawned in the wake of Hurricane 
Florence are swarming service- 
members in bases across North 
Carolina, causing some training 
to be cut back while troops wait 
out the winged apocalypse. 

The mosquito in question, pso- 
rophora ciliata, is bigger than 
most other species and is known 
for its vicious nature, said Army 
Capt. Neil Milan, an entomologist 
at Womack Army Medical Center 
at Fort Bragg, N.C. It is wreaking 
havoc across the state. 


“If they want to bite you, they 
will get to you,” Milan said. “They 
are some of the largest mosqui¬ 
toes, one of the fastest breeding 
and one of the strongest and most 
aggressive flyers in the mosquito 
world. If you were trying to pick 
out an angry mosquito, it would 
be this guy.” 

In addition to their size — about 
a centimeter for the body alone 
— the “shagged legged galhnip- 
per,” as it is commonly known, has 
hairy black-and-white striped legs 
and large mouth parts that can 
easily pierce though most clothing. 
It commonly attacks in swarms. 

If that wasn’t bad enough, they 


are also resistant to DEET and 
permethrin, two chemicals com¬ 
monly recommended by both the 
Army and the Marine Corps to 
repel biting insects. Their flying 
strength allows them to keep up 
with human hosts, even if they 
are running away. 

“Some of the training here has 
been affected,” Milan said. “Some 
of the soldiers here don’t want to 
leave the garrison or their tents; 
they just don’t want to be outside.” 

The gallinippers are not known 
to carry any diseases that affect 
humans. The bugs are known, 
however, to carry heartworms, 
parasites that affect dogs. 


The mosquitoes breed after 
m^or flooding and lay their eggs 
in mud puddles. The puddles dry 
up and the eggs remain in stasis 
until activated again by water, 
usually provided by a natural di¬ 
saster such as a hurricane. 

That means in about a week and 
a half, the bases on North Caro¬ 
lina may be hosting the swarms 
again. 

“I expect we will have one 
more event this year,” Milan said 
this week. “Unfortunately for 
Fort Bragg, we’re about to be hit 
by (Tropical Storm) Michael.” 

morris.william@stripes.~com 

Twitter: @willatstripes 
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The mosquito psorophora 
ciliata is bigger than most other 
species and is known for its 
vicious nature. 
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Guam pushes for native-only vote on US ties 


By Jennifer Sinco Kelleher 

Associated Press 

HONOLULU — The question before a 
panel of US. appeals court judges: Should 
non-native residents of Guam have a say in 
the territory’s future relationship with the 
US.? 

Three judges from the 9th US. Circuit 
Court of Appeals were at the University of 
Hawaii’s law school Wednesday to listen to 
arguments in an appeal of a federal judge’s 
2017 ruling that says limiting the vote to 
those who are considered native inhabit¬ 
ants of the island is unconstitutional. 

Voters would have three choices: inde¬ 
pendence, statehood and free association 
with the US. similar to island states that 
allow the US. exclusive military access to 
their land and waters while their citizens 
have the right to live and work in the US. 

Arnold Davis, a white, non-Chamorro 


resident of Guam, sued in 2011 after his 
application to participate in the vote was 
denied. 

Last year’s ruling concluded that even 
though Guam has a long history of coloni¬ 
zation and its people have a right to deter¬ 
mine their political status with the US., it’s 
unconstitutional to exclude voters simply 
because they “do not have the correct an¬ 
cestry or bloodline.” 

The ruling cites a 2000 US. Supreme 
Court decision that allows non-Native Ha- 
waiians to vote in elections for Office of 
Hawaiian Affairs trustees. 

Guam appealed. 

The vote would only be a “symbolic, but 
no less sacred, nonbinding expression of 
a political opinion of a subset of Guam,” 
Julian Aguon, an attorney representing 
Guam, argued Wednesday. 

The vote would have ramifications 


for all who live on the island, said Davis’ 
attorney, Lucas Townsend. “This is a 
taxpayer-funded, government-sponsored 
vote involving the territory’s election ma¬ 
chinery,” he said. 

Guam plans to submit results to the US. 
president. Congress and the United Na¬ 
tions, Townsend said. 

Voters wouldn’t be limited based on their 
race, but would include only those who 
were granted US. citizenship through the 
1950 Guam Organic Act and their descen¬ 
dants, Aguon said. Court documents in the 
case cite 1950 census data showing that the 
vast majority of the noncitizens on Guam 
at the time were Chamorro. 

About one-third of the US. territory’s 
160,000 people identify as Chamorro, the 
indigenous group that is believed to have 
migrated to Guam from Indonesia and the 
Philippines an estimated 3,500 to 4,000 


years ago. The US. took control of Guam 
in 1898 after the Spanish-American War. 
The Navy ruled the island until Japan took 
control in 1941. The US. installed civil¬ 
ian leadership and granted citizenship to 
Guam residents in 1950. 

It’s not clear when the judges will issue 
a ruling. 

Upholding the lower-court ruling effec¬ 
tively will end Guam’s self-determination 
effort, Aguon said after the hearing. 

“This case is so important because it’s 
about defending the sacred right of self- 
determination, even if it’s a symbolic 
vote,” he said. “It really matters to the 
community. Guam has been colonized for 
hundreds of years, and this would finally 
give us some semblance of dignity to be 
able to have just this nonbinding vote. And 
that’s what it means to me as a Chamorro 
as well.” 


VA chief won’t share 
documents that could 
show Mar-a-Lago link 



Darron Cummings/AP 


Sen. Joe Donnelly, D-Ind., left, shakes hands with Republican former state Rep. Mike Braun following a 
race debate Monday in Westville, Ind. 

Senator’s family business uses 
import practice he criticizes 


By Brian Slodysko 

Associated Press 

INDIANAPOLIS — In the 
high-stakes battle for a pivotal In¬ 
diana Senate seat. Democrat Joe 
Donnelly repeatedly has attacked 
his opponent, multimillionaire 
auto-parts magnate Mike Braun, 
for importing the products he 
sells from China. 

It’s a potent issue for the incum¬ 
bent senator in a manufacturing 
powerhouse state where “made in 
America” is an identity — not just 
a slogan — and railing against 
foreign outsourcing helped Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump rack up a win 
by 19 percentage points. 

Yet for Donnelly, whose neck- 
and-neck race with Braun could 
help determine which party con¬ 
trols the Senate, it ignores one 
inconvenient detail. Stewart Su¬ 
perior Corp., a family business 
that he owned stock in, also has 
received repeated shipments of 
goods from China for much of 


this decade, records reviewed by 
The Associated Press show. 

That makes Donnelly suscepti¬ 
ble to charges of hypocrisy while 
undercutting one of his main at¬ 
tacks on Braun before an election 
in which working-class support 
will be crucial. It’s also likely to 
ratchet up a GOP onslaught that 
already was intensifying after 
Donnelly cast a “no” vote against 
Trump’s second Supreme Court 
pick, Brett Kavanaugh. 

Donnelly’s campaign did not 
directly address the shipments, 
but noted that the senator sold his 
stock in the company last year 
and donated $17,410 in proceeds 
to charity. 

Spokesman Will Baskin- 
Gerwitz also attacked Braun, who 
he said “continues to lie repeat¬ 
edly about the fact that he profits 
every single day from Chinese 
labor at the expense of Hoosier 
workers.” 

Stewart Superior’s imports 
from China, which have been ref¬ 


erenced in attack ads, are minus¬ 
cule when compared to the goods 
Braun regularly receives from 
the country. 

Between 2011 and 2017, a time 
when Donnelly owned as much as 
$50,000 in company stock, Stew¬ 
art Superior received more than 
120,000 pounds of Chinese ma¬ 
terials, spread out across more 
than 20 shipments, according to 
the website Panjiva, which tracks 
international trade. He collected 
dividend payments in 2016 worth 
between $15,001 and $50,000, 
according to Senate financial 
disclosures. 

In comparison, Braun’s auto¬ 
parts empire, which employs 850 
workers at 70 locations across 
the US., obtains Chinese goods 
through intermediary companies 
that have imported thousands of 
shipments in recent years. His 
stock income from the business 
was $4.5 million last year, re¬ 
cords show. 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — VA Sec¬ 
retary Robert Wilkie has yet to 
share documentation that some 
lawmakers suspect could link 
agency officials to three members 
of President Donald Trump’s club 
in Palm Beach, Fla., who were re¬ 
ported to have mqjor influence 
over policies on veterans. 

Minnesota Rep. Tim Walz, 
ranking Democrat on the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
requested the information follow¬ 
ing a ProPublica investigation in 
August that identified three Mar- 
a-Lago members with no US. 
military experience who shaped 
Trump’s veterans policies in se¬ 
cret. The report prompted wide¬ 
spread outcry from Democrats 
and veterans organizations. 

But in a recent letter, Wilkie 
said he will not hand over infor¬ 
mation to Congress that could 
help reveal the extent of the out¬ 
side influence. Walz accused 
Wilkie on Tuesday of stonewall¬ 
ing the American public. 

“VA’s refusal to cooperate with 
this inquiry is absolutely unac¬ 
ceptable,” he said in a statement. 
“The reports of corruption and 
cronyism are serious and we can¬ 
not allow VA to sweep this under 
the rug.” 

Walz requested copies of any 
correspondence between current 
and former VA employees and 
the three men: Marvel Entertain¬ 
ment Chairman Ike Perlmutter, 
lawyer Marc Sherman and Bruce 
Moskowitz, a Palm Beach doctor. 
He also asked for any records of 
VA employees traveling to Mar-a- 
Lago, along with the cost of each 
trip. He wanted a response by 
Aug. 31. 

In a short letter Sept. 14, Wilkie 
refused to hand over the documen¬ 
tation, citing ongoing litigation. 

VoteVets, a liberal advocacy 
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VA Secretary Robert Wilkie 
testifies Sept. 26 on Capitol Hill 
in Washington. 

group, filed a lawsuit in August 
against Wilkie. VoteVets argues 
the existence of the secret council 
broke the Federal Advisory Com¬ 
mittee Act, a law that requires 
transparency of outside advisory 
groups. 

“I want to assure you that VA 
takes very seriously its respon¬ 
sibilities to comply with the law 
and its obligation to respond ap¬ 
propriately to congressional re¬ 
quests for information,” Wilkie 
wrote to Walz. “The matters 
about which you inquired in your 
letter are the subject of ongoing 
litigation alleging violations of 
the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act and, therefore, not appropri¬ 
ate for release at this time.” 

Walz wrote back Tuesday, 
claiming the VA was hiding be¬ 
hind the lawsuit. 

“Your letter reads as a transpar¬ 
ent attempt to stonewall not only a 
member of Congress, but also the 
American public, on a matter of 
significant importance to our na¬ 
tion’s veterans,” Walz wrote. 

The fight appears to have 
come to a halt for now. Demo¬ 
crats, the minority party, don’t 
have the power to subpoena the 
documents. 

wentling.nikki@stripes.com 

Twitter: @nikkiwentling 
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Herb Stapleton, right, FBI assistant special agent in charge, speaks 
alongside U.S. Attorney Benjamin C. Classman at a news conference 
Wednesday in Cincinnati regarding cliaig;es brought against a 
Chinese spy accused of attempting to steal trade secrets. 

Authorities: Chinese 
spy tried to steal US 
aviation trade secrets 


Border officials alarmed 
by abandoned immigrants 

By Anita Snow 

Associated Press 


U.S. Border Patrol Senior Agent Sean King patrols a trail in Organ 
Pipe Cactus National Monument near Lukeville, Ariz., in 2006. An 
increasing number of immigrants are being found abandoned there. 



Matt York/AP 


By Michael Balsamo 
AND Angie Wang 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — A Chinese spy 
who allegedly attempted to steal 
trade secrets from several Amer¬ 
ican aviation and aerospace com¬ 
panies was charged Wednesday 
and extradited to the U.S. 

Yanjun Xu, an operative of the 
Chinese Ministry of State Se¬ 
curity, is accused of recruiting 
experts who worked at aviation 
companies and paying them sti¬ 
pends to travel to China in order 
to obtain trade secrets, the Jus¬ 
tice Department said. 

From 2013 until he was ar¬ 
rested in April, Xu would recruit 
employees from mgjor aero¬ 
space companies, including GE 
Aviation, and persuade them to 
travel to China under the guise 
that they would give a presenta¬ 
tion at a university, prosecutors 
said. Court papers document how 
Xu and other intelligence opera¬ 
tives planned to obtain “highly 
sensitive information” from the 
experts. 

Xu was indicted Wednesday 
on four counts of conspiring and 
attempting to commit espionage 
and theft of trade secrets. 

Federal authorities said it’s the 
first time that a Chinese Ministry 
of State Security intelligence of¬ 
ficer has been extradited to the 
United States for trial. 


John Demers, the assistant 
attorney general in charge of 
national security, said the case 
was a “significant economic es¬ 
pionage matter” and was the lat¬ 
est proof that China is trying to 
steal information from American 
companies. 

China said Thursday the ac¬ 
cusations were “made out of thin 
air.” 

Foreign Ministry spokesman 
Lu Kang dismissed the allega¬ 
tions and called on the U.S. to deal 
with the matter “fairly in accor¬ 
dance with law” and ensure Xu’s 
“legitimate rights and interests.” 

“The U.S. accusation is some¬ 
thing made out of thin air,” Lu told 
reporters at a daily news briefing. 

Benjamin Glassman, U.S. attor¬ 
ney for Ohio’s southern district, 
said no military information was 
targeted, but any attempt by other 
countries to “grow companies at 
America’s expense” is considered 
a threat to national security. 

According to the indictment, 
Xu recruited a GE Aviation em¬ 
ployee, who sent him a presenta¬ 
tion in February that contained 
the company’s proprietary infor¬ 
mation. Xu later followed up with 
the employee asking for specific 
technical information and then 
asked the employee to meet in 
Europe, where he wanted the 
worker to provide additional in¬ 
formation from GE, according to 
court papers. 


PHOENIX — Smugglers in re¬ 
cent weeks have been abandon¬ 
ing large groups of Guatemalan 
and other Central American im¬ 
migrants in Arizona’s harsh cac¬ 
tus-studded Sonoran Desert near 
the border with Mexico, alarm¬ 
ing Border Patrol officials who 
say the trend is putting hundreds 
of children at risk. 

Collectively, more than 1,400 
immigrants have been left by 
smugglers in the broiling desert 
— or in one case in a drenching 
thunderstorm — in remote areas 
by the border since Aug. 20. One 
group was as large as 275 people. 

“We’ve seen large groups in 
the past, but never on this scale,” 
Tucson-based Border Patrol 
Agent Daniel Hernandez said. 
“It’s definitely a serious concern 
because their safety is being put 
in jeopardy.” 

Hernandez said the latest case 
involved 61 people rescued by 
agents last week from rising 
floodwaters caused by unusually 
heavy rains in an isolated area 
and “it could have been a much, 
much worse situation if the rain 
continued.” 

Unlike in Texas, where people 
turn themselves in on the banks 
of the Rio Grande, the smugglers 
in Arizona have been dumping 
groups of immigrant families on 
a remote dirt road running along 
the southern limit of the Organ 
Pipe Cactus National Monument 
west of the Lukeville border 
crossing with Mexico. Summer 
temperatures there can soar close 
to 120 degrees. 

The immigrants are sometimes 
provided with food and water, but 
not always, and they often require 
medical care for back and ankle 
injuries or lacerations. 

The traffickers have “no re¬ 
gard for the safety and well-being 
of these families,” Tucson Sector 
Chief Rodolfo Karisch said last 
week. 

Two larger groups of immi¬ 
grants from Guatemala and Hon¬ 
duras were also found abandoned 
last week near Yuma. Border 
Patrol officers said 108 people 
were found just before midnight 
Oct. 2 a half-mile west of the San 


Luis Port of Entry, and five hours 
later agents apprehended 56 Cen¬ 
tral Americans a mile east of the 
same border crossing. 

While Mexican men travel¬ 
ing without relatives once made 
up the bulk of the immigrants, 
Guatemalans and other Central 
Americans traveling in families 
or as unaccompanied minors are 
now the norm. 

U.S. Immigration and Control 
Enforcement in Arizona began 
releasing hundreds of people 
Sunday to await court dates, say¬ 
ing it didn’t have the capacity to 
hold an “incredibly high volume” 
of immigrant families showing 
up at the border. 

Republican Sen. Jon Kyi, of 
Arizona, on Wednesday asked 
Department of Homeland Secu¬ 
rity Kirstjen Nielsen and other 
officials to investigate ways of 
dealing with a wave of immi¬ 
grants he said was overwhelming 
Yuma and other parts of south¬ 


ern Arizona. He said at a Senate 
hearing that he worried about 
people being threatened “by an 
enormous number of illegal en¬ 
trants ... some of whom may not 
be making asylum claims.” 

Nielsen said she didn’t know 
how many of the immigrants in 
southern Arizona had made asy¬ 
lum claims, but would look into it. 

Under federal law and interna¬ 
tional treaties, people can obtain 
asylum in the US. if they have a 
well-grounded fear of persecu¬ 
tion in their countries, but Trump 
administration officials charge 
that the system is rife with fraud 
and groundless claims and have 
called for stricter standards. 

About eight of every 10 asylum- 
seekers pass an initial screening 
and are then either held in an im¬ 
migration detention center or re¬ 
leased on bond into the U.S. while 
their cases wind through immi¬ 
gration courts. Many claims are 
ultimately denied. 


FBI says man planned to bomb National Mall on Election Day 


By Jim Mustian 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Federal authorities have 
charged a New York man with building a 
200-pound bomb they say he planned to 
detonate on Election Day on the National 
Mall in Washington. 

Paul Rosenfeld, 56, of Tappan, was 
charged Wednesday with unlawfully manu¬ 
facturing a destructive device and interstate 
transportation and receipt of an explosive. 

Prosecutors said he planned to use the 


bomb to kill himself and draw attention to 
a political system called sortition, in which 
public officials are chosen randomly rather 
than elected. 

It was not immediately clear whether 
Rosenfeld had an attorney. 

The FBI raided Rosenfeld’s home Tues¬ 
day and found a functional bomb in his 
basement that consisted of black powder 
inside a plywood box, according to a crimi¬ 
nal complaint. 

Agents also found empty canisters of 
black powder often used in firearms and 


artillery, the complaint said. 

The FBI said in court fihngs that Rosen¬ 
feld, after being pulled over on Tuesday, 
confessed to ordering large quantities of 
black powder over the internet and having 
the substance delivered to “a location in 
New Jersey.” 

Rosenfeld took the black powder to New 
York, constructed smaller explosive devic¬ 
es and conducted test detonations, accord¬ 
ing to the criminal complaint. 

William Sweeney Jr., the assistant direc¬ 
tor of the FBI’s New York field office, said 


in a statement that Rosenfeld intended to 
“detonate a large explosive to kill himself 
and draw attention to his radical beliefs.” 

“Had he been successful, Rosenfeld’s al¬ 
leged plot could have claimed the lives of 
innocent bystanders and caused untold de¬ 
struction,” Sweeney said in the statement. 

“Fortunately, his plans were thwarted 
by the quick action of a concerned citizen 
and the diligent work of a host of our law 
enforcement partners and the FBI’s Joint 
Terrorism Task Force.” 
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NYC prosecutor drops 
part of Weinstein case 



Amanda Lee Myers/AP 


Former President Ronald Reagan, who died in 2004, appears on a railcar platform 
making a speech during a whistle stop on the campaign trail in a hologram on display 
at the Ronald Reagan Presidential Library in Simi Valley, Calif., on Wednesday. 

Reagan holograms debut 
at his presidential library 


By Michael R. Sisak and Tom Hays 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Manhattan’s district at¬ 
torney dropped part of the criminal sexual 
assault case against Harvey Weinstein on 
Thursday after evidence emerged that a 
police detective had coached a witness to 
stay silent about evidence that cast doubt on 
the account of one of his three accusers. 

The development was announced in 
court with Weinstein looking on. The 66- 
year-old former movie mogul, who has de¬ 
nied all allegations of nonconsensual sex, 
still faces charges over allegations that he 
raped an unidentified woman in his hotel 
room in 2013 and performed a forcible sex 
act on a different woman in 2006. 

The tossed charge involves allegations 
made by Lucia Evans, who was among the 
first women to publicly accuse Weinstein 
of sexual assault. 

In an expose published in The New 
Yorker one year ago Wednesday, Evans ac¬ 
cused Weinstein of forcing her to perform 
oral sex when they met alone in his office 
in 2004 to discuss her fledgling acting ca¬ 
reer. At the time, Evans was a 21-year-old 
college student. She said she had initially 
met Weinstein at a restaurant in Manhat¬ 
tan earlier that summer. 

Prosecutors said in a letter unsealed 
Thursday that they learned weeks ago that 
a female friend who was with Evans the 
night she met Weinstein had given a police 
detective a contradictory account of what 
happened. 

The woman, prosecutors said, told the 
detective in February that Weinstein had 
offered them money to flash their breasts 
during the restaurant encounter. They ini¬ 
tially declined but Evans later told her she 
had gone ahead and exposed herself to the 
film producer in a hallway. 

The woman also told the detective that 
sometime after Evans’ office meeting 
with Weinstein, she had suggested what 
happened was consensual. Weinstein 
had promised to get her an acting job if 
she agreed to perform oral sex and she 
agreed. 

According to the witness, who was not 
named in the court filing, Evans had been 
drinking and “appeared to be upset, em¬ 
barrassed and shaking” when she told the 
story. 

Prosecutors said the police detective 
didn’t share any of that information with 
prosecutors and urged the woman not to 
reveal details, saying “less is more,” and 
that she had no obligation to cooperate 


with investigators. 

Prosecutors also disclosed that they had 
discovered a draft email that Evans had 
written three years ago to a man who is 
now her husband that “describes details of 
the sexual assault that differ from the ac¬ 
count” she provided to investigators. 

Assistant District Attorney Joan II- 
luzzi-Orbon told the judge that prosecutors 
wouldn’t oppose dismissal of the count in 
the case involving Evans. She insisted the 
rest of the case, involving two other accus¬ 
ers, was strong. 

“In short, your honor, we are moving full 
steam ahead,” she said. 

Evans’ lawyer, Carrie Goldberg, furi¬ 
ously said outside court that her client had 
been abandoned by Manhattan District At¬ 
torney Cyrus R. Vance Jr. for no reason. 

“Let me be clear: The decision to throw 
away my client’s sexual assault charges 
says nothing about Weinstein’s guilt or 
innocence. Nor does it reflect on Lucia’s 
consistent allegation that she was sexu¬ 
ally assaulted with force by Harvey Wein¬ 
stein,” she said in a written statement. “It 
only speaks volumes about the Manhattan 
DA’s office and its mishandling of my cli¬ 
ent’s case.” 

She insisted Evans has told the truth and 
disputed that she either showed Weinstein 
her breasts or misled investigators. 

Weinstein’s lawyer, Benjamin Brafman, 
told the judge he believed Evans had lied 
both to the grand jury and to The New York¬ 
er about her encounter with Weinstein. 

“The integrity of these proceedings 
has been compromised,” he said. Outside 
court, he suggested that Evans should be 
prosecuted criminally for perjury. 

“This is an attack on the fundamental 
integrity of the grand jury process. If you 
have a person willing to commit perjury 
in the grand jury, that is as serious as the 
crime of sexual assault because it under¬ 
mines the fairness of the process for all of 
us.” 

Brafman identified the detective in the 
case as Nicholas DiGaudio. A message left 
on a phone used by the detective in the past 
wasn’t immediately returned. The union 
that represents New York City police de¬ 
tectives also didn’t immediately return a 
message. 

Weinstein has pleaded not guilty to all 
charges and is free on $1 million bail. 

The Associated Press does not identify 
alleged victims of sexual assaults unless 
they come forward publicly, as Evans has 
done. 


By Amanda Lee Myers 
Associated Press 

SIMI VALLEY, Calif — A character¬ 
istic twinkle in his eye, Ronald Reagan 
waves to a crowd from aboard a rail car in 
a hologram revealed Wednesday at the late 
president’s namesake library in Southern 
California. 

“We think we made a good beginning, 
but you ain’t seen nothin’ yet!” the digital 
resurrection of the nation’s 40th president 
says in his steady voice as a flurry of bal¬ 
loons falls in front of him. 

Reagan, who died in 2004 at age 93, was 
speaking about the nation’s future dur¬ 
ing a 1984 campaign stop but easily could 
have been referencing the technology that 
brought him back to life in 2018. The audio 
used is edited from his real remarks. 

“We wanted to make President Reagan 
as lifelike as possible,” said John Heu- 
busch, executive director of the Reagan 
Foundation. “It’s a stunning experience.” 

In two other holograms, Reagan appears 
in a suit and tie inside the Oval Office and 
in horseback riding pants, carrying a lasso 
alongside his dog. Victory, at his beloved 
ranch. All three holograms will be on dis¬ 
play to visitors of the Ronald Reagan Pres¬ 
idential Library starting Thursday. 

They will be shown in a specially de¬ 
signed room that will be the first stop for 
guests. Seats are set up in front of a stage, 
and a curtain opens up to thunderous ap¬ 
plause at Reagan’s campaign stop more 
than three decades ago. 

The computer-generated imagery for 
the holograms was created starting with 
a silicone cast of Reagan’s head that was 


photographed from various angles with 
300 cameras. His head was then digitally 
“placed” on the body of an actor portray¬ 
ing the president with full costumes and 
backdrops for the three scenarios. 

Reagan’s face comes to life via specific 
movements of the mouth, nose, eyes, cheeks 
and hairline, all manipulated by comput¬ 
ers. The library worked with the special ef¬ 
fects technicians who helped bring singers 
Michael Jackson, Billie Holiday and Roy 
Orbison back to life on stage. 

The Hollywood firm Hologram USA 
helped create the holograms and the stage 
on which they’re projected. 

As a radio host, television star and movie 
actor, Reagan understood and appreciated 
new technologies, company senior vice 
president David Nussbaum said. 

“He always thought many steps ahead,” 
he said. “If he was looking down right now 
on this project, I think he would give us his 
seal of approval. I think he would totally 
get this and support it.” 

Seeing her former boss “almost in the 
flesh” was “a little eerie, but at the same 
time, very comforting,” said Joanne Drake, 
who served as Reagan’s chief of staff after 
the Republican left office following his two 
terms from 1981 to 1989. 

“It’s fun to think that he’s standing in 
front of us,” said Drake, who’s now chief 
administration officer for the founda¬ 
tion. “Intellectually, you know it’s not him 
standing there, but you see his facial move¬ 
ments and his arm movements and his 
body and that twinkle in his eye and that 
little grin that he always got, and it makes 
you remember really what he brought to 
the office.” 


Google’s Waze expands carpooling service throughout US 


Associated Press 

SAN FRANCISCO — Google 
will begin offering its pay-to-car- 
pool service throughout the U.S., 
an effort to reduce the commute¬ 
time congestion that its popular 
Waze navigation app is designed 
to avoid. 

The expansion announced 
Wednesday builds upon a car¬ 
pooling system that Waze began 
testing two years ago in northern 
California and Israel before ex¬ 
tending it into Brazil and parts 
of 12 other states. Now it will be 


available to anyone in the U.S. 

Drivers willing to give some¬ 
one a ride need only Waze’s app 
on their phone. Anyone wanting a 
ride will need to install a different 
Waze app focused on carpooling. 

Riders pay a small fee to chip 
in for gas and other expenses. It’s 
supposed to be similar to what it 
would cost to take public trans¬ 
portation to work, according to 
the company. 

About 1.3 million drivers and 
passengers have signed up for 
Waze’s carpooling service, the 
company says. About 30 million 


people in the U.S. currently rely 
on the Waze app for directions; it 
has 110 million users worldwide. 

Waze’s carpooling effort has 
been viewed as a potential first 
step for Google to mount a chal¬ 
lenge to the two top ride-hailing 
services, Uber and Lyft. 

But Waze founder and CEO 
Noam Bardin rejected that no¬ 
tion in an interview with The As¬ 
sociated Press, insisting that the 
carpooling service is purely an at¬ 
tempt to ease traffic congestion. 

“We don’t want to be a profes¬ 
sional driving network,” Bardin 


said. “We see ride sharing as 
something that needs to become 
part of the daily commute. If we 
can’t get people out of their cars, 
it won’t be solving anything.” 

Gartner analyst Mike Ramsey 
also sees Waze’s service as a big¬ 
ger threat to other carpooling 
apps such as Scoop and Carpool 
Buddy than to Uber and Lyft. 
“Carpooling is a much different 
animal,” he said. 

It’s a form of transportation 
that Bardin said Waze had diffi¬ 
culty figuring out. Early on, Waze 
tried to get more drivers to sign 


up by emphasizing the economic 
benefits of having someone help 
cover gas costs for a trip that they 
were going to make anyway. 

But earlier this year, Waze re¬ 
alized it needed a better formula 
for connecting strangers willing 
to ride together in a car. Many 
women, for instance, only want 
to ride with other women, Bar¬ 
din said, while other people enjoy 
commuting with others who work 
for the same employer or live in 
the same neighborhood. 

“Carpooling is a more social 
experience,” Bardin said. 
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Trade war has Wis. manufacturers on edge 



Ivan Moreno/AP 


Paul Buzzell points last month to a machine used to make the levels that Johnson Level and Tool 
manufactures in Mequon, Wis. The company is facing extra costs as a result of tariff increases. 


By Ivan Moreno 

Associated Press 

MEQUON, Wis. — The trade 
war between the United States 
and China has made for a nerve- 
wracking summer of uncertainty 
in Wisconsin, where manufactur¬ 
ing has long been in decline yet 
remains a vital part of the state’s 
economy. 

At Johnson Level and Tool in 
suburban Milwaukee, the Trump 
administration’s thrust-and-parry 
trade moves with China and other 
countries have left the company 
bracing for up to $3.7 milhon in 
extra costs annually because of 
higher tariffs on imports, includ¬ 
ing some of its levels that are made 
in China. 

The company has a range of op¬ 
tions to try to blunt its higher costs 
—from raising prices on the levels 
it sells to big box stores to poten¬ 
tially moving some of its manu¬ 
facturing now done in China to 
another country to avoid tariffs. 

But as companies across Amer¬ 
ica struggle to adapt to the higher 
prices from import taxes, the 
options that officials at Johnson 
Level and Tool face underscore 
there are no easy answers — and 
no surefire way to avoid paying 
more for indispensable imports. 
As President Donald Trump’s 
tariffs on countless US. imports 
take root, some of the largest US. 
corporations have warned that 
higher prices are coming. 

For many such companies, a key 
internal question is whether to ab¬ 
sorb the higher costs themselves, 
at least temporarily, to avoid los¬ 
ing customers — or raise prices 
immediately. Johnson Level has 
chosen to raise its prices for the 
stores that buy its products by 8 
to 10 percent to match its higher 
costs imposed by the tariffs. 

Levels are a basic tool essen¬ 
tial for things like getting door¬ 
ways square and hanging pictures 
straight. Though Johnson manu¬ 
factures some of its levels in Me¬ 
quon, it imports others that are 
cheaper to make in China because 
their tooling machines cost just 
one-tenth what they do in the US., 
said Paul Buzzell, the company’s 
chief financial officer. About half 
of the levels the company sells are 
imported from China. 

The uncertainty over how long 
the tariffs will remain in place 
has made it harder to find a so¬ 


lution, Buzzell said. He said he 
always assumed that if the US. 
increased tariffs, it would give 
businesses a year or two to pre¬ 
pare by making adjustments with 
their suppliers. 

That was the assumption, he 
said, when the company “started 
investing in our suppliers and re¬ 
lationships in China.” 

“We have this uncertainty, and 
almost overnight our business re¬ 
ally has changed and so the com¬ 
petitive landscape is different,” 
Buzzell said. 

The first tariffs on Chinese 
steel and aluminum in June 
didn’t affect Johnson Level; the 
company doesn’t import those 
raw materials. But in July, a sec¬ 
ond round of tariffs on $50 billion 
worth of Chinese imports cover¬ 
ing hundreds of items, including 
all the levels and laser levels the 
company imports, meaning they 
were now paying 25 percent more 
for those. 

Despite its decline over the 
years, manufacturing still plays 
a central role in Wisconsin’s 
economy, making the survival of 


companies like Johnson Level es¬ 
sential to the state. 

About 16 percent of Wisconsin’s 
workforce is in manufacturing 

— second only to Indiana, accord¬ 
ing to the National Association 
of Manufacturers. Global trade 

— whether involving manufactur¬ 
ing, farming or other industries — 
supports about 800,000 jobs in the 
state, according to the advocacy 
group the US. Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. That’s roughly a quarter of 
the state’s total workforce. 

In business since 1947, Johnson 
Level and Tool sells levels and 
measuring tools to stores nation¬ 
wide, including Home Depot, Me¬ 
nards, Lowe’s and Ace Hardware. 

Buzzell said some of his custom¬ 
ers, whom he declined to name, 
have already balked at suggested 
price increases. One business 
customer that he said accounted 
for about $2 million in Johnson’s 
annual sales found another sup¬ 
plier shortly after Johnson raised 
its prices, Buzzell said. 

Margaret Smith, a spokes¬ 
woman for Home Depot, said the 
company works “with suppliers 


to mitigate impact on customers.” 
She said she couldn’t elaborate. 

Buzzell said the company, 
which employs about 100 people, 
has no plans to reduce staff. He 
wouldn’t disclose Johnson Level’s 
annual revenue, saying only that 
it’s under $50 million. 

Buzzell said one option likeliest 
to succeed — but also the costli¬ 
est — would be for the company 
to find another country not sub¬ 
ject to tariffs that can manufac¬ 
ture what it needs. Johnson Level 
has discussed that possibility, in¬ 
cluding making in the US. what 
it now imports from China, but it 
would entail a complex and time- 
consuming process. 

“This is a classic example of 
uncertainty,” Buzzell said. “We’re 
questioning should we treat these 
tariffs as a long-term thing that’s 
never going away.” 

On the other hand, he said, 
the company must make pivotal 
decisions even knowing that the 
Trump administration could re¬ 
scind its tariff increases at any 
time. 

“You don’t really know what to 


do,” Buzzell said. 

The uncertainty over how long 
the tariffs will stay is making de¬ 
cisions difficult for other compa¬ 
nies that import products from 
China as well. 

“The big question is, nobody 
knows how long they’ll be in 
place, so it’s hard making chang¬ 
es,” Austin Ramirez, the CEO of 
Husco International, said in an 
interview. 

The Wisconsin-based Husco 
makes hydraulic and electro-me¬ 
chanical components for cars and 
uses machines and metal from 
China. 

“This is costing us a fortune,” 
Ramirez told US. Sen. Ron John¬ 
son at a meeting with business 
leaders in July. Ramirez said the 
company was incurring about 
$1 million a month more in ex¬ 
penses because of the Trump tar¬ 
iffs. Husco International makes 
roughly a half-billion dollars in 
total revenue, Ramirez said. 

Husco International does 
about half its business overseas, 
with plants in Asia and Europe. 
The company also has about 100 
manufacturing jobs in the US. 
for exports to other countries, but 
retaliatory tariffs on US. exports 
means those jobs could move 
elsewhere, Ramirez said. 

“Those jobs are at risk because 
I can move them to overseas 
plants that aren’t subject to these 
tariffs,” Ramirez told Johnson. 

At Regal Ware, a company that 
makes pots, frying pans and cast 
aluminum cookware, $2 million 
in profits could vanish if tariffs 
remain in place this year, said 
Doug Reigl, a vice president at 
the Wisconsin-based company. 

Reigl said the company will 
consider moving production 
overseas “or look for ways to take 
costs out of operations here in the 
US.” if the tariffs stay. 

While layoffs may not be immi¬ 
nent at manufacturing companies, 
hiring could face a slowdown, 
said Joseph Daniels, chairman 
of the economics department at 
Marquette University. 

“I would say what’s at risk is ac¬ 
tually job creation,” Daniels said. 

That’s a concern Buzzell 
shares. 

“It’s not going to shut us down,” 
he said of the tariffs. “But what it 
does, it theoretically takes away 
money to invest in long-term 
projects.” 


Social Security benefits increasing in 2019 as inflation rises 


By Ricardo Alonso-Zaldivar 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Tens of millions of 
Social Security recipients and other retir¬ 
ees will get a 2.8 percent increase in ben¬ 
efits next year as inflation edges higher. 
For the average retired worker, it amounts 
to $39 a month. 

After a period of low inflation, the in¬ 
crease for 2019 is the highest in seven 
years. 

The cost-of-hving adjustment, or COLA, 
affects household budgets for about 1 in 5 
Americans, including Social Security bene¬ 
ficiaries, disabled veterans and federal retir¬ 


ees. That’s about 70 million people, enough 
to send ripples through the economy. 

Automatic inflation protection has been 
a standard feature of Social Security since 
1975. Social Security recipients also gain 
from compounding because the COLA be¬ 
comes part of their underlying benefit, the 
base for future COLA increases. 

Nonetheless, many retirees and their 
advocates say the Social Security COLA 
is too meager and doesn’t reflect higher 
health care costs for older people. Federal 
budget hawks take the opposite view, argu¬ 
ing that annual increases should be small¬ 
er to reflect consumers’ penny-pinching 
responses when costs go up. 


With the COLA, the estimated average 
monthly Social Security payment for a re¬ 
tired worker will be $1,461 a month next 
year. 

Other Social Security beneficiaries 
include disabled workers and surviving 
spouses and children. Low-income dis¬ 
abled and elderly people receiving Supple¬ 
mental Security Income also get a COLA. 

Retiree Danette Deakin, of Bolivar, Mo., 
says she feels as though her cost-of-living 
adjustment is already earmarked for ris¬ 
ing expenses. Her Medigap insurance for 
costs not covered by Medicare is going up, 
and so is her prescription drug plan. She 
expects her Medicare Part B premium for 


outpatient care will also increase, although 
the government hasn’t released that yet. 

“It isn’t enough of an increase that it 
takes care of all of the increases from 
health care, plus rent — our rent gets in¬ 
creased every year,” said Deakin, 70, who 
worked in the finance department at a boat 
dealership. 

Health care costs eat up about one-third 
of her income, she estimated. 

“I appreciate the COLA adjustment, 
and in no way am I complaining,” Deakin 
added. “It’s just that every single thing 
you can talk about goes up. It doesn’t go 
down.” 
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Poll: Teens resilient to trolling 

^I’m thankful she’s aware that this is not real. It’s our 
jobs as parents to reel them back in. f 

Kerrylynn Mahoney 

mother of a teenager 


By Matt O’Brien 
AND Barbara Ortutay 
Associated Press 

WETHERSFIELD, Conn. — Teens and 
young adults say cyberbullying is a serious 
problem for people their age, but most don’t 
think they’ll be the ones targeted for digital 
abuse. 

That’s according to a new poll from The 
Associated Press-NORC Center for Public 
Affairs Research and MTV, which also finds 
that about half of both young people and their 
parents view social media as having a mostly 
negative effect on the younger generation. 

Matty Nev Luby, 15, said she’s learned to 
navigate Instagram and other social media 
apps by brushing aside the anonymous 
bullies. 

“When I see a really mean comment about 
my appearance or something I did, if some¬ 
one said that to me online, it means nothing to 
me, but if I pictured someone I know saying 
that, I would be really upset,” Matty said. 

Roughly three-quarters of 15- to 26-year- 
olds say that online bullying and abuse is a 
serious problem for their peers. Seven per¬ 
cent of young people say they have already 
been a victim of cyberbullying, with young 
women (11 percent) more likely to say they 
were bullied than young men (3 percent). 

“People will make fun of their outfits or 
weight, their choices,” said Matty, who lives 
in a suburb of Hartford, Conn., and has been 
dabbling in social media since age 12. 

Her popularity on the lip-syncing app Mu¬ 
sically, which merged this summer into the 
Chinese video-sharing app TikTok, helped 
win her some modeling contracts. Now she’s 
mostly focused on Instagram, where she fol¬ 
lows makeup artists and fashion trends. 


Her mother, Kerrylynn Mahoney, said 
she’s impressed by her daughter’s ability to 
keep bullies at bay. 

“Her responses blow my mind,” Mahoney 
said. “I’d be fists up at her age. She’s like, ‘I’m 
sorry you feel that way. You should probably 
think in a more positive way and then we’d 
have more peace on Earth.’ ” 

But she’s also vigilant about monitoring 
her daughter’s accounts, blocking any fol¬ 
lowers who seem creepy or fake and trying 
to steer her away from fixating on pages that 
degrade women. 

“I have to constantly keep her grounded,” 
Mahoney said. “I’m thankful she’s aware 
that this is not real. It’s our jobs as parents to 
reel them back in.” 

The poll shows majorities of both young 
people and their parents think parents 
have a responsibility to help prevent online 
harassment. 

The long-documented problem with online 
bullying is that it is relentless. It doesn’t let 
up when kids get home from school, safely 
in their homes, or even when they move 
away from their tormentors. Still, like Matty, 
many young people tend to be more resilient 
to trolling from strangers online. 

“If they don’t know who it is, it doesn’t 
seem to bother them as much,” said Justin 
Patchin, a criminal justice professor at the 
University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire and co¬ 


director of the Cyberbullying Research Cen¬ 
ter. “What concerns them is when it’s some 
kid at school.” 

Patchin said that among adults, the people 
perpetuating harassment tend to be strang¬ 
ers, not people they know. 

Leslie Hernandez, 39, said she thinks the 
impact of social media on people her age has 
been mostly positive. 

“Adults tend to stay away from the drama 
that is part of adolescence,” said Hernandez, 
who lives in Tucson, Ariz. “It allows you to 
connect with people from your past.” 

According to the poll, she is in the minor¬ 
ity. Among parents of 15- to 26-year-olds, 23 
percent say social media has had a mostly 
positive effect on people their age, while 31 
percent say it’s been negative; 45 percent 
say it’s neifter positive nor negative. Among 
people aged 15 to 26, 47 percent say it’s had 
a negative effect on their generation, and 26 
percent say it’s been a good thing, while an¬ 
other 26 percent think it’s neither. Among 
parents, 53 percent, agree social media has 
had a mostly negative effect on their child’s 
generation. 

No matter their age, the overwhelming 
majority say they see people using discrimi¬ 
natory language or posting such images. 
Seventy-eight percent of people aged 15 to 
26 say they see such posts either sometimes 
or often, compared with 65 percent of their 



Jessica Hill/AP 


Matty Nev Luby logs into the lip- 
sync smartphone app Musically. Her 
mother said she’s impressed by Matty’s 
responses to cyberbullies. 

parents. Only 4 percent of young people and 
10 percent of their parents say they never see 
discriminatory language or images. 

Currently, young internet users report 
using YouTube (48 percent), Facebook (47 
percent), Instagram (40 percent) and Snap- 
chat (39 percent) several times a day or 
more. Fewer use Twitter, Reddit, WhatsApp, 
Tumblr or Linkedin as regularly. Parents 
who use the internet are most likely to report 
using Facebook (53 percent) several times a 
day or more, with few being heavy users of 
other social media sites. 

The Youth Political Pulse poll was con¬ 
ducted Aug. 23 to Sept. 10 by the AP-NORC 
Center and MTV. The poll was conducted 
using NORC’s probability-based AmeriSp- 
eak panel, which is designed to be represen¬ 
tative of the US. population. It includes 580 
young people ages 15-26 and 591 parents in 
the same age group. The margin of sampling 
error for all young people is plus or minus 6.6 
percentage points and for parents is plus or 
minus 7.5 percentage points. 


Network of scientists 
works to diagnose 
the rarest diseases 



Courtesy of the Kilquist Family/AP 


Jon and Kari Kilquist sit with their children — from left, Will, Emmy and Owen — in Murphysboro, III. Will 
was born with a long list of mysterious symptoms but his doctors were stumped about the cause. A new 
national network that tackles rare diseases finally gave his family a diagnosis. 


By Lauran Neergaard 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The young¬ 
ster’s mysterious symptoms 
stumped every expert his parents 
consulted. No diagnosis explained 
why he couldn’t sit up on his own, 
or why he’d frequently choke, 
or his neurologic and intestinal 
abnormalities. 

Then they turned to a new na¬ 
tional network that aims to diag¬ 
nose the rarest of rare diseases 
— and learned Will Kilquist is the 
only person known in the world, 
so far, to harbor one particular 
genetic mutation that triggered all 
those health problems. 

“It kind of put me at peace with 
myself, knowing there is abso¬ 
lutely nothing I could have done to 
prevent this,” said Kari Kilquist, of 
Murphysboro, III, Will’s mother. 

The Undiagnosed Diseases Net¬ 
work, set up by the National In¬ 
stitutes of Health, turns scientists 
into detectives to attack medicine’s 
cold cases — the patients left in 
diagnostic limbo because their 
symptoms didn’t match any known 
diseases. The idea is to offer them 
access to cutting-edge research, at 
no cost, in hopes that uncovering 
unique ailments would improve 
overall medical knowledge. 


Wednesday, the network pub¬ 
lished a snapshot of its early find¬ 
ings that highlight the desperate 
demand for help. 

More than 1,500 people applied 
for an evaluation between 2015 
and 2017 at the network’s initial 
seven patient sites. Just 601 in that 
first group were accepted, those 
deemed most likely to benefit, 
researchers reported in the New 
England Journal of Medicine. 

Scientists came up with a di¬ 
agnosis for about a third, 132 of 
the first 382 patients to complete 
their evaluations. And 31 of those 
diagnoses were never-before- 
known syndromes, according to 
the report. 

Scientists hope to improve that 
diagnosis rate as more patients 
enter the program. Already, the 
application number has nearly 
doubled and more mysteries have 
been solved. Last month, the NIH 
added five more hospitals to the 
network. 

Even those who didn’t get a di¬ 
agnosis at first “say we have hope 
just knowing there are people 
looking at our case still and we’re 
not forgotten,” said Dr. Euan Ash¬ 
ley, of Stanford University, one of 
the network sites. 

Diagnosis doesn’t mean doctors 


automatically know how to help. 
One in 5 had a specific therapy 
recommended. Ashley said other 
families were able to cancel ex¬ 
pensive follow-up testing; he cal¬ 
culated the network approach 
could cut tens of thousands of dol¬ 
lars from the typical patient’s di¬ 
agnostic odyssey. 

In Illinois, Kari Kilquist didn’t 
expect Will’s treatment to change. 
He needs a wheelchair and feed¬ 


ing tube. He’s a happy child, about 
to turn 7, who spends his days in 
therapy and watching “Sesame 
Street.” Still, his mother jumped 
at one last chance for diagnosis, 
and perhaps a way to learn what to 
expect as Will grows. 

Will was examined at the NIH 
Clinical Center — the Bethesda, 
Md., hospital that first tackled un¬ 
diagnosed diseases and expanded 
the research into a network. Doc¬ 


tors found problems others had 
missed. Will produces no saliva, 
the reason his airways frequently 
clog, and doesn’t sweat. The clues 
pointed to a gene defect that affects 
how the body transports crucial 
nutrients across cells, explaining 
Will’s developmental problems. 

Now Kilquist wonders if, 
“Maybe Will could someday help 
another family learn more about 
their child.” 
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Retired Army officer 
killed by own lance 



Carlos Osorio/A P 


A macaroni penguin inspects a fish-themed pumpkin Wednesday at the Detroit Zoo in 
Royal Oak, Mich. Each year in October as Hailoween approaches, some of the animals 
receive pumpkins filied with treats during the zoo’s annuai Smashing Pumpkins event. 

Halloween arrives early for 
inhabitants of Detroit Zoo 


Associated Press 

ROYAL OAK, Mich. — Halloween has 
arrived ahead of schedule at the Detroit 
Zoo, where inhabitants are enjoying some 
frightfully good fare. 

Animal care staff at the zoo in suburban 
Royal Oak on Wednesday provided spe¬ 
cial seasonal munchies to anteaters, great 
apes, grizzly bears, penguins and vultures, 
among others. 

On the menu: pumpkins, cornstalks and 
other fall harvest goodies, which are filled 


with treats that some of the animals get to 
smash open. 

It was all part of the Detroit Zoo’s annual 
Smashing Pumpkins event. 

As always, the highlight for many zoo 
visitors was the distribution of pumpkins 
to the polar bears, who toiled both above 
and below the water to acquire their or¬ 
ange surprises. 

Curator of mammals Elizabeth Arbaugh 
said it’s the zoo staff’s mission to make sure 
animals’ habitats are enriched, and this is 
a solid — and fun — way to do that. 


By Dana Hedgpeth 
The Washington Post 

A Virginia man who was playing a Me¬ 
dieval knight impaled and killed himself 
with his 7-foot-long lance during a re¬ 
enactment performance. 

Peter Barclay, of Woodbridge, Va., who 
was a retired Army lieutenant colonel, 
died after he was impaled with his lance 
in a timed competition Saturday in Wil- 
liamstown, Ky. Barclay was a longtime and 
active member of the Society for Creative 
Anachronism, according to the group’s 
president, John Fulton. 

Fulton said Barclay was competing in 
an equestrian game at the Kentucky event 
inside a large pavilion while spectators 
watched. In the game, riders had to pick up 
their lances from hay bales and then ride, 
using them to pick up paper plates. 

Barclay, who performs under the name 
“Master Terafan Greydragon,” had the 
lance in hand and picked up a paper plate 
off the ground and was finishing the course 
when the incident happened. 

“Something happened with that spear 
and he lost control of it or it turned, hit 
the ground, and as his horse was moving, 
the tip of it went into him,” Fulton said 
Wednesday.” 

Each lance weighs roughly 2 to 3 pounds 
and has a metal tip on the end. 

Fulton said the lance’s tip went into Bar¬ 
clay’s abdomen. 

“He got off the horse, took some steps, 
and people noticed he was bleeding,” Ful¬ 
ton said. Barclay then collapsed and was 
airlifted from the event to a hospital but 


died en route, according to Fulton. 

Fulton said his group is cooperating with 
investigators as they look into what went 
wrong. He said his group follows a “very 
strict set of rules” and safety measures for 
its “combat-related activities.” 

Fulton said Barclay was wearing a dou¬ 
blet, which is a short, tight-fighting jack¬ 
et. He said he was not wearing full body 
armor, which is not necessary for the ac¬ 
tivity he was doing, given that it was just a 
timed event with no other riders directly in 
the ring at the time. 

Barclay had been involved in Medieval 
events and re-enactments for more than 30 
years and taught others how to ride horses 
and to do the activities, Fulton said. The 
group has more than 30,000 members, in¬ 
cluding groups in the U.K., Austria, Aus¬ 
tralia and Denmark. 

Barclay was known for doing the event 
he participated in two or three times per 
month and was considered a leader in the 
group as its deputy for equestrian activi¬ 
ties. Fulton said Barclay had retired re¬ 
cently, having served the past four years at 
the Pentagon. 

“He was the consummate expert,” Fulton 
said. “He knew how to do it and how to do it 
safely. It was just something that happened, 
and we stUl don’t have a grasp of it.” 

While there has been injuries before, 
Fulton said it is the first time the group has 
had anyone die. He said it was “shocking to 
have this happen to one of the best people 
in our organization.” 

“It is a horrible set of circumstances that 
caused this.” 


Toxic metal cadmium found in jewelry at US retail stores 



Provided by the Center for Environmental Health/AP 


Jewelry items loaded with the toxic metal cadmium that were bought 
from the shelves of national retailers are displayed Sept. 20 at the 
Center for Environmental Health in Oakland, Calif. 


By Ariel Tu 

Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — Jewelry 
with the toxic metal cadmium is 
showing up on the shelves of na¬ 
tional retailers including Ross, 
Nordstrom Rack and Papaya, 
according to newly released test 
results. 

Analysis done for the nonprofit 
Center for Environmental Health 
revealed some jewelry sold with 
women’s dresses and shirts was 
nearly pure cadmium, which can 
cause cancer and reproductive 
harm after prolonged exposure. 

Consumeradvocateswerehope- 
ful cadmium had disappeared 
from the U.S. jewelry market 
following changes prompted by 
a 2010 Associated Press investi¬ 
gation that found Chinese manu¬ 
facturers were using the metal to 
make kids’ jewelry. 

States including California 
outlawed cadmium in children’s 
jewelry, and testing by the cen¬ 
ter found the chemical virtually 
had disappeared from jewelry by 
2012. 

No laws address cadmium in 
adult jewelry, however, and last 
year, the center decided to check 
those products. Lab testing found 
31 adult jewelry items purchased 
from retail stores were at least 40 


percent cadmium, and most were 
more than 90 percent, according 
to results shared exclusively with 
the AP. 

California’s law allows no more 
than 0.03 percent cadmium in 
children’s jewelry. The precise 
health risk from the tested jew¬ 
elry is unclear because research¬ 
ers did not assess whether small 
amounts shed when the jewelry is 
handled and worn. 

Over time, cadmium accumu¬ 
lates in the body and can damage 
the kidneys and the bones. Most 
exposure happens by ingesting 
small amounts or by breathing it, 
most commonly through tobacco, 
which can contain cadmium. Re¬ 
searchers also have documented 
some absorption through skin 
contact, though the phenomenon 
is not well-studied. 

Michael Harbut, a practicing 
doctor who as a university pro¬ 
fessor has researched cadmium’s 
cancer-causing properties, noted 
that contact can trigger skin 
rashes including psoriasis. 

“Cadmium is bad,” said Harbut, 
who teaches at Michigan State 
University’s College of Human 
Medicine. “Given a choice be¬ 
tween wearing something with 
cadmium in it or wearing some¬ 
thing without cadmium in it, I 
would take the product without 


cadmium.” 

The Oakland-based nonprofit 
bought all the test samples in 
the San Francisco Bay Area this 
year or last. The extent to which 
contaminated jewelry is in stores 
elsewhere isn’t clear, though a na¬ 
tional retailer would not typically 
limit a product to just one region. 

The center said the problem 
should not be underestimated 
because of the limited market 
sampling. 


“If you’re the person that buys 
and is wearing that jewelry, you 
don’t really care whether it’s a 
common problem or a rare prob¬ 
lem,” said Caroline Cox, senior 
scientist at the center. “You have 
a problem.” 

Brent Cleaveland, executive di¬ 
rector of the Fashion Jewelry and 
Accessories Trade Association, 
said he does not believe the test 
results suggest a larger problem. 
Most m^or retailers have a strin¬ 


gent system for testing and ana¬ 
lyzing what they sell, he said. 

Most of the tainted items were 
sold at Ross, which operates more 
than 1,400 stores in 38 states. One 
pendant from a necklace chain 
was 100 percent cadmium, ac¬ 
cording to the testing. 

In a written statement, Ross 
said it is committed to protecting 
its customers and has “addressed 
this issue with our supplier.” The 
retailer would not say whether 
it pulled suspect jewelry from 
stores. 

The brands found with high cad¬ 
mium levels in Ross stores include 
Tacera and Vibe Sportswear. 

Xinwei Xie, chief executive of¬ 
ficer at Trend Textile Inc., which 
owns Tacera, declined to com¬ 
ment when reached by phone. 
The Skate Group Inc., which owns 
Vibe Sportswear, did not respond 
to multiple requests for comment. 

Papaya said it considers cad¬ 
mium in its products a serious 
problem. It operates more than 
100 retail locations nationwide. 

Steven Kim, an attorney repre¬ 
senting Papaya, said the company 
has recalled the products where 
contamination was found and 
stopped buying from the manu¬ 
facturer in China. 
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Soldiers, guards among Saudi team after writer 


By Ayse Wieting, 

SuzAN Fraser 
AND Jon Gambrell 

Associated Press 

ISTANBUL — Saudi royal 
guards, intelligence officers, 
soldiers and an autopsy expert 
were part of a 15-member team 
from the kingdom that targeted 
missing writer Jamal Khashoggi, 
Turkish media said Thursday. 
The Washington Post contributor 
vanished last week while visiting 
the Saudi Consulate in Istanbul. 

The reported details, coupled 
with more direct comments from 
Turkish President Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan, appear aimed at gradu¬ 
ally pressuring Saudi Arabia to re¬ 
veal what happened to Khashoggi 
while balancing Ankara’s need to 
maintain the kingdom’s invest¬ 
ments in Turkey and relations on 
other issues. 

Turkish officials say they fear 
Saudi Arabia killed and dismem¬ 
bered Khashoggi, without offer¬ 
ing evidence explaining why they 
believe that. Khashoggi contrib¬ 
uted columns to the Post, includ¬ 
ing some critical of Saudi Crown 
Prince Mohammed bin Salman. 

Saudi Arabia, before going si¬ 
lent in recent days, called the 
allegation it abducted or harmed 
Khashoggi “baseless.” However, 


it has offered no evidence to sup¬ 
port its claim the writer simply 
walked out of its consulate and 
vanished despite his fiancee wait¬ 
ing outside for him. 

Information continues to trickle 
out through Turkish media about 
the 15-man Saudi team previ¬ 
ously described as an “assassina¬ 
tion squad.” Those leaks, largely 
matching across Turkey’s state- 
run media and private Erdogan- 
linked outlets, likely come from 
the country’s security services 
as another means to pressure the 
kingdom over Khashoggi’s Oct. 2 
disappearance. 

The first plane of nine Saudis 
arrived from Riyadh about 3:30 
a.m. that day, and included an in¬ 
dividual described as a forensics 
official, according to the Sabah 
newspaper. One Turkish official, 
speaking on condition of anonym¬ 
ity to The Associated Press to 
discuss an ongoing police investi¬ 
gation, previously described that 
official as an “autopsy expert.” 

The other six flew in on com¬ 
mercial flights, according to a 
list obtained by Sabah, which also 
published their names and faces. 
Local media described the Saudis 
as being military and intelligence 
officers, as well as several “royal 
guards.” 

About the time Khashoggi en- 


Trump raises economic 
concerns over halting 
sales of arms to Saudis 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump says the U.S. is 
looking into the fate of a Saudi 
writer missing and feared mur¬ 
dered but expressed reservations 
over calls to withhold further U.S. 
arms sales to Saudi Arabia, warn¬ 
ing that such a move “would be 
hurting us.” 

Decades of close US.-Saudi 
relations, which have only inten¬ 
sified under Trump, appeared in 
jeopardy by the suggestion of a 
carefully plotted murder of a gov¬ 
ernment critic, Jamal Khashoggi, 
59, who disappeared a week ago 
after entering a Saudi consulate in 
Turkey. The wealthy former gov¬ 
ernment insider had been living 
in the U.S. in self-imposed exile. 

In an interview Wednesday 
with “Fox News (at) Night,” 
Trump said he wanted to find out 
what happened to Khashoggi but 
appeared reluctant to consider 
blocking arms sales, citing eco¬ 
nomic reasons. 

“I think that would be hurting 
us,” Trump said. “We have jobs, 
we have a lot of things happening 
in this country. We have a coun¬ 
try that’s doing probably better 
economically than it’s ever done 
before.” 

He continued, “Part of that is 
what we’re doing with our defense 
systems and everybody’s wanting 
them. And, frankly, I think that 
that would be a very, very tough 
pill to swallow for our country. I 
mean, you’re affecting us and. 


you know, they’re always quick to 
jump that way.” 

On his first international trip 
as president. Trump visited Saudi 
Arabia and announced $110 bil¬ 
lion in proposed arms sales. The 
administration also relies on Saudi 
support for its Middle East agen¬ 
da to counter Iranian influence, 
to fight extremism and to support 
a hoped-for peace plan between 
Israel and the Palestinians. 

Earlier Wednesday, Sen. Bob 
Corker, R-Tenn., who as chair¬ 
man of the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee has reviewed 
U.S. intelligence on the case, said 
it was likely that Khashoggi was 
killed the day he walked into the 
consulate. Whatever took place. 
Corker said, “there was Saudi 
involvement” and “everything 
points to them.” 

More than 20 Republican and 
Democratic senators instructed 
Trump to order an investigation 
into Khashoggi’s disappearance 
under legislation that authorizes 
imposition of sanctions for per¬ 
petrators of extr^udicial killings, 
torture or other gross human 
rights violations. 

Sen. Rand Paul, R-Ky, a long¬ 
time critic of the Saudi govern¬ 
ment, has said he’ll try to force a 
vote in the Senate blocking U.S. 
arms sales to Saudi Arabia. Sen. 
Chris Murphy, D-Conn., said it 
would be time for the U.S. to re¬ 
think its relationship with Saudi 
Arabia if it turned out Khashog¬ 
gi was lured to his death by the 
Saudis. 


tered the consulate, a second 
private plane from Riyadh took 
off for Istanbul. About two hours 
after he entered the consulate, 
video released by state media in 
Turkey shows several vehicles 
with diplomatic license plates 
leaving the consulate and driv¬ 
ing some 1.2 miles away to the 
consul’s residence. 

The Hurriyet newspaper and 
other media alleged that the 
consulate’s 28 local staff were 
given the day off because a “dip¬ 
lomats’ meeting” would be held 
there. The reports did not cite a 
source and there was no official 
confirmation. 

By 7 p.m., six of the Saudis 
left by the newly arrived pri¬ 
vate plane, flying to Cairo and 
remaining overnight until head¬ 
ing back to Riyadh, according to 


Sabah and other media reports. 
By 11 p.m., another seven left 
by the other private plane, head¬ 
ing to Dubai, United Arab Emir¬ 
ates, similarly remaining there 
overnight and then flying on to 
Riyadh the next day, according to 
reports. Two others flew out com¬ 
mercially, Sabah said. 

While the reports provide noth¬ 
ing definitive, they darken the 
picture surrounding Khashoggi’s 
disappearance. 

Erdogan was quoted by Turk¬ 
ish media on Thursday as telling 
journalists flying with him back 
home from a visit to Hungary that 
“we cannot remain silent to such 
an incident.” 

“How is it possible for a consul¬ 
ate, an embassy not to have secu¬ 
rity camera systems? Is it possible 
for the Saudi Arabian consulate 


where the incident occurred not 
to have camera systems?” Er¬ 
dogan asked. “If a bird flew, if a 
mosquito appeared, these systems 
would catch them and (I believe) 
they (the Saudis) would have the 
most advanced of systems.” 

Khashoggi had gone to the 
consulate Tuesday last week to 
get paperwork he needed for his 
upcoming marriage. His Turkish 
fiancee waited outside. 

The Post reported Wednesday 
evening that U.S. intelligence in¬ 
tercepts outlined a Saudi plan to 
detain Khashoggi. The Post, cit¬ 
ing anonymous U.S. officials fa¬ 
miliar with the intelligence, said 
Prince Mohammed ordered an 
operation to lure Khashoggi from 
his home in Virginia, where he 
lived most recently, to Saudi Ara¬ 
bia and then to detain him. 
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Astronauts safe after 
emergency landing 


By Dmitry Lovetsky 

Associated Press 

BAIKONUR, Kazakhstan — Two astro¬ 
nauts from the US. and Russia were safe 
Thursday after an emergency landing in the 
steppes of Kazakhstan following the failure 
of a Russian booster rocket carrying them 
to the International Space Station. 

NASA astronaut Nick Hague and Ros- 
cosmos’ Alexei Ovchinin lifted off as 
scheduled at 4:40 a.m. EDT Thursday from 
the Russian-leased Baikonur cosmodrome 
in Kazakhstan, but their Soyuz booster 
rocket failed about two minutes after the 
launch. 

The rescue capsule automatically jet¬ 
tisoned from the booster and went into a 
ballistic descent, landing at a sharper than 
normal angle and subjecting the crew to 
heavy gravitational force. 

NASA Administrator Jim Bridenstine, 
who watched the launch at Baikonur along 
with his Russian counterpart, tweeted that 
Hague and Ovchinin are in good condi¬ 
tion. He added that a “thorough investiga¬ 
tion into the cause of the incident will be 
conducted.” 

The capsule landed about 12 miles east 
of the city of Dzhezkazgan in Kazakhstan. 
The astronauts were flown by helicopter 
to Dzhezkazgan and will later be taken 


to Baikonur and on to Star City, Russia’s 
space training center outside Moscow. 

While the Russian space program has 
been dogged by a string of launch failures 
and other incidents in recent years, Thurs¬ 
day’s mishap marked the program’s first 
manned launch failure since September 
1983, when a Soyuz exploded on the launch 
pad. 

“Thank God, the crew is alive,” Russian 
President Vladimir Putin’s spokesman, 
Dmitry Peskov, told reporters when it be¬ 
came clear that the crew had landed safely. 
He added that the president is receiving 
regular updates about the situation. 

It was to be the first space mission for 
Hague, who joined NASA’s astronaut corps 
in 2013. Ovchinin spent six months on the 
orbiting outpost in 2016. 

NASA posted pictures of Hague and 
Ovchinin undergoing a medical check-up 
at Dzhezkazgan’s airport. One of the pic¬ 
tures showed Hague smiling and another 
had him sitting next to Russia’s space 
agency chief Dmitry Rogozin. 

The astronauts were to dock at the Inter¬ 
national Space Station six hours after the 
launch, but the three-stage Soyuz booster 
suffered an unspecified failure of its sec¬ 
ond stage. Search and rescue teams were 
immediately scrambled to recover the 
crew, and paratroopers 



Russian Defense Ministry Press Service/AP 


A rescue team gathers next to the Soyuz MS-10 space capsule after an emergency 
landing in a field 280 miles northeast of Baikonur, Kazakhstan, on Thursday. 


were dropped from a plane to reach the 
site and help the rescue effort. 

Dzhezkazgan is about 280 miles north¬ 
east of Baikonur, and spacecraft returning 
from the ISS normally land in that region. 

Russian Deputy Prime Minister Yuri 
Borisov said all manned launches will be 
suspended pending an investigation into 
the cause of the failure. He added that Rus¬ 
sia will fully share all relevant information 
with the US. 

Earlier this week, Bridenstine empha¬ 
sized that collaboration with Russia’s Ros- 
cosmos remains important. 


Relations between Moscow and Wash¬ 
ington have sunk to post-Cold War lows 
over the crisis in Ukraine, the war in Syria 
and allegations of Russian meddling in the 
2016 US. presidential vote, but they have 
maintained cooperation in space research. 

The Russian Soyuz spacecraft is cur¬ 
rently the only vehicle for ferrying crews 
to the International Space Station follow¬ 
ing the retirement of the US. space shuttle 
fleet. Russia stands to lose that monopoly 
in the coming years with the arrival of 
SpaceX’s Dragon v2 and Boeing’s Starliner 
crew capsules. 


S. Korea walks back talk of 
lifting sanctions on North 


By Kim Tong-Hyung 
Associated Press 

SEOUL, South Korea — South 
Korea on Thursday walked back 
a proposal to lift some of its uni¬ 
lateral sanctions against North 
Korea following US. President 
Donald Trump’s blunt retort that 
Seoul could “do nothing” without 
Washington’s approval. 

Foreign Minister Kang Kyung- 
wha had said on Wednesday that 
Seoul was considering lifting 
measures applied after a deadly 
attack in 2010 that killed 46 South 
Korean sailors. She cited the in¬ 
tent to create more diplomatic 
momentum for talks over North 
Korea’s nuclear program. 

South Korean conservatives 
reacted with anger, and Kang’s 
ministry downplayed her com¬ 
ments later, saying in a statement 
that the government has yet to 
start a “full-fledged” review of 
sanctions, meaning no decision 
was imminent. 

Unification Minister Cho My- 
oung-gyon told a parliamentary 
audit on Thursday there has been 
no serious consideration given 
to lifting the sanctions and that 
doing so would be hard unless 
North Korea acknowledges re¬ 
sponsibility for the 2010 attack. 
North Korea has fiercely denied 
it sank the Cheonan warship. 

Liberal South Korean Presi¬ 
dent Moon Jae-in hopes that 
progress in nuclear diplomacy 
will allow him to advance his am¬ 
bitious plans for engagement with 
North Korea, including joint eco¬ 


nomic projects and reconnecting 
inter-Korean roads and railways. 
These projects have been held 
back by the sanctions against 
North Korea. 

While arguing that improved 
inter-Korean relations could pos¬ 
sibly facilitate progress in larger 
nuclear negotiations between the 
US. and North Korea, Cho said 
Seoul isn’t ready yet to campaign 
for reduced pressure against its 
rival. 

“At the current stage, I think 
it’s a little early for us to call for 
the lifting or easing of the UN. 
sanctions,” Cho said. 

Trump’s response when he was 
asked about Kang’s comments 
implied friction between the al¬ 
lies over the pace of inter-Korean 
engagement amid concerns in 
Washington that North Korea is 
lagging behind in its supposed 
promise to denuclearize. 

“They won’t do that without 
our approval,” Trump said of 
the comments. “They do nothing 
without our approval.” 

Trump has encouraged US. 
allies to maintain sanctions on 
North Korea until it denuclearizes 
as part of what his administration 
has termed a campaign of “maxi¬ 
mum pressure” against leader 
Kim Jong Un’s government. 

Moon has mostly stayed firm on 
sanctions despite actively engag¬ 
ing with North Korea and floating 
the possibility of huge investments 
and joint economic projects in re¬ 
turn for the North’s relinquish¬ 
ment of its nuclear weapons. 
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Tradition sets tone 
at Tokyo fish market 


By Yuri Kageyama 
Associated Press 

TOKYO — Tokyo’s famous 
fish market reopened Thursday 
at a new location but retained its 
most famous tradition: the tuna 
auction. 

The customary clanging of 
bells opened the auction for raw 
and frozen tuna, which crammed 
the huge warehouse wall-to-wall, 
at the waterfront Toyosu facility. 
The rhythmical shouts of the auc¬ 
tioneers and the special hand sig¬ 
nals by the bidders that followed 
were unchanged from Tsukiji, the 
smaller, more accessible home 
the market recently left after 
more than eight decades. 

The top bid for tuna, a delicacy 
much like premium-grade beef 
in Japan, was 4.28 million yen 
($38,000), not an unusually high 
price for quality tuna. 

The more than 400 kinds of 
seafood at the market come from 
all over Japan, as well as from 
abroad, including octopus, eel, 
sea urchin and other items spe¬ 
cial to Japanese cuisine. 

The market serves top restau¬ 
rants and everyday supermar¬ 
kets alike. The move was delayed 


for two years because of worries 
about contamination, including 
arsenic, at the Toyosu site. Mea¬ 
sures were taken to ensure safety, 
such as better water pumps and 
extra concrete sealing. 

Tokyo Gov. Yuriko Koike at¬ 
tended the opening and expressed 
hopes for the location’s success. 

Officials and workers then 
clapped rhythmically in celebra¬ 
tion of Toyosu’s opening, the same 
customary gesture for good luck 
that had closed Tsukiji on Oct. 6. 

Free tours for the public start 
Saturday, including seeing the 
auction from a huge glass win¬ 
dow. Visitors will not be able to go 
on the auction floor as they could 
at Tsukiji. Reporters got a tour of 
the grounds Thursday. 

Like Tsukiji, Toyosu also has a 
vegetable wholesale area where 
auctions also take place. In sev¬ 
eral spots in the same market 
complex are tiny restaurants, in¬ 
cluding the ones that used to be at 
Tsukiji but also new ones. 

Still, much of the humbly quaint 
atmosphere of Tsukiji was gone 
in the sterile factorylike environ¬ 
ment of Toyosu. Whether Toyosu 
can attract tourist traffic remains 
to be seen. 




Above: 

Prospective buyers 
bid on frozen tunas 
Thursday during 
the first auction at 
the newly opened 
Toyosu Market in 
Tokyo. 

Left: A worker cuts 
a fresh tuna at a 
wholesale shop at 
the market. 

Photos by Eugene 
Hoshiko/AP 
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Truck spills load of 
salad dressing on road 

||i| A MANSFIELD — A 
lwl^% tractor-trailer haul¬ 
ing a cargo of salad dressing 
spilled all over an interstate road 
in Massachusetts. 

The truck was driving on Inter¬ 
state 495 in Mansfield on Tues¬ 
day morning when it struck the 
underside of a bridge. The crash 
spilled the contents of the truck 
across the road, leaving only one 
lane open. 

The driver of the tractor-trailer 
was taken to an area hospital for 
treatment of minor injuries. 

Crews cleared the scene and 
southbound lanes were reopened 
later the same day. 

Python dead after 
eating poisoned rodent 

I I LOGAN — Authorities 
I said a small python 
that was found in a Logan neigh¬ 
borhood was positively identified 
by his owners after it was report¬ 
edly stolen from their home this 
past summer. 

But the Herald Journal report¬ 
ed that Logan Police Capt. Tyson 
Budge said the snake suffered 
convulsions and died several 
hours after he was picked up. 

A necropsy — an autopsy for 
animals — was performed on the 
snake and police were informed 
that the python had ingested a 
poisoned rodent, causing it to 
hemorrhage internally. 

Combat artist’s works 
displayed at museum 

W A NORFOLK — A mu- 
W seum in Virginia is 
displaying the paintings of an 
aviation combat artist from World 
Warl. 

The Chrysler Museum of Art in 
Norfolk said in a statement that it 
started showing the paintings of 
Henri Farre in late September. 
They’ll be on display until late 
January. 

The exhibit commemorates the 
100th anniversary of the end of 
World War 1. 

The French artist is said to have 
been the first to experience war 
in the air and depict it on canvas. 

Counters hold first 
Squirrel Census at park 

lyW NEW YORK — It’s one 
1 of the enduring myster¬ 

ies of life in New York City: Just 
how many squirrels live in Cen¬ 
tral Park? 

Counters started roaming the 
840-acre park last weekend for 
its first Squirrel Census. 

Organizers of the two-week 
count told The New York Times 
they’re looking to learn more 
about squirrel behavior and 
urban green space. 

Jamie Allen led similar cen¬ 
suses of Atlanta’s Inman Park 
in 2012 and 2016. He said the 
projects are filling a data void on 
squirrels and exposing patterns 
in how they live. 

The Central Park counters’ 
findings will be made public in 
the spring. 


THE CENSUS 

The number of drones detected flying illegally near Albuquerque’s hot-air balloon festival. Balloon 
Fiesta hired Phoenix-based Aerial Armor this year to monitor the sky for drones. The Federal Aviation 
Administration said it’s illegal to fly a drone within 4 miles of Fiesta Park. Police and the FBI have not 
said if any drone pilots have gotten into trouble for flying too close to Fiesta. 




Matt Rourke/AP 


Beware of sea monsters 

An inflatable sculpture titled “Sea Monsters HERE” extends from a rusting warehouse called Building 611 at the Navy Yard in Philadelphia 
on Tuesday. The installation was created by U.K.-based artists Filthy Luker and Pedro Estrellas. The installation at the former military base 
will be on display until Nov. 16. 


Blind man safe thanks 
to sharp-nosed dog 

||i|^ HILLSBORO — A 
I w I missing blind man 
is safe, thanks to the nose of a 
3-year-old black lab mix who 
sniffed him out. 

Ruby was part of a weekend 
search team looking for the man 
in Hillsboro, 40 miles southwest 
of St. Louis. The man, who has 
epilepsy in addition to blindness, 
was reported missing Oct. 5. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch re¬ 
ported that on Sunday, it was an¬ 
other bloodhound named Wally 
who first found one of the man’s 
shoes. With the search area nar¬ 
rowed, Ruby picked up the man’s 
scent and headed to a creek bed, 
where Ruby’s handler, Marla 
Vollmer, found the man. 

Man accused of stealing 
firetruck arrested 

RENO — Reno police 
Iw w arrested a man accused 
of stealing a city firetruck and 
leading officers on a chase before 
he was arrested downtown. 


Mark Williams, 23, was being 
held on charges of driving under 
the influence, disobeying a police 
officer, reckless driving and grand 
larceny. 

Police allege he stole the fire 
engine that was sitting unlocked 
while paramedics were treating a 
potential stroke victim. 

The Reno Gazette Journal re¬ 
ported officers spotted the truck 
near the Washoe County Court¬ 
house and the chase briefly en¬ 
tered onto U.S. Interstate 80 before 
a police cruiser rammed the truck 
and Williams tried to flee on foot. 

Students seek history 
beneath coffee shop 

m NEWPORT — Archaeol¬ 
ogy students in Newport 
spent a weekend excavating be¬ 
neath a local coffee shop to un¬ 
earth possible artifacts. 

Salve Regina University as¬ 
sistant professor Jon Marcoux 
took students from his introduc¬ 
tory course class to Empire Tea & 
Coffee to dig in the dirt-floor area 
underneath the coffee shop. The 
Newport Daily News reported 
building owner Paul Tobak found 


remnants of a former dwelling 
in the basement area in 2016 
— sparking Marcoux’s interest in 
the site. 

Marcoux said he plans more 
excavations this month and that 
he would like to work with the 
university’s historic preservation 
department to understand the 
history of the site. 

Man claims false 
arrest, sues Disney 

PI ORLANDO — A New 
r L York man who was ar¬ 
rested for getting into an alter¬ 
cation with a Walt Disney World 
worker just moments before he 
planned to propose to his fiancee 
is suing the theme park resort, 
claiming he never touched the 
employee. 

Marc Rubin filed the lawsuit 
last month in state court in Or¬ 
lando alleging false arrest. 

The lawsuit said Rubin was 
scouting out a location in front of 
Cinderella’s Castle in the Magic 
Kingdom to propose to his future 
wife three years ago. A Disney 
employee asked him to move back 
from the parade route. 


The Orlando Sentinel report¬ 
ed that the Disney worker told 
deputies that Rubin screamed 
and grabbed her, something he 
denies. 

Lincoln museum head 
cuts foundation tie 

11 SPRINGFIELD — Fric- 
I L tion over a stovepipe hat’s 
connection to Abraham Lincoln 
has prompted the director of the 
Abraham Lincoln Presidential 
Library and Museum to dissolve 
his $25,000 consulting contract 
with the organization’s fundrais¬ 
ing arm. 

Alan Lowe told The Associated 
Press his “top priority” is as di¬ 
rector of the Lincoln museum. He 
said he is “at odds on some issues” 
with the Lincoln Presidential Li¬ 
brary Foundation so he ended the 
contract. 

Lowe said in a statement he 
wasn’t fully informed about the 
foundation’s secret and inconclu¬ 
sive DNA testing to determine 
whether a prize stovepipe hat be¬ 
longed to Lincoln. 

From wire reports 
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Rising interest rates weighing on tech stocks 


By Alex Veiga 

Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — Technology 
and internet stocks have led the 
way for much of Wall Street’s bull 
market run, propelling the stocks 
of big names like Apple, Amazon 
and Google’s parent company 
sharply higher along the way. 

Now those high-flying stocks 
are at the forefront of a wave of 
selling as investors fret about the 
possible impact of a recent surge 
in interest rates. 

Those jitters gave the Nasdaq 
composite index, which has a high 
concentration of technology com¬ 
panies, its biggest loss in more 
than two years Wednesday. Apple, 
Microsoft, Amazon, Netflix and 
Alphabet, Google’s parent com¬ 
pany, all posted steep declines. 

“The sell-off was perhaps a lit¬ 
tle overdone,” said Lindsey Bell, 


investment strategist at CERA. “A 
lot of it may have been investors 
just kind of taking profits in some 
of the high-flyers of the year that 
also have high valuations.” 

The yield on the 10-year Trea¬ 
sury jumped from 3.05 percent 
early last week to more than 3.20 
percent Wednesday, a seven-year 
high. Interest rates tend to follow 
increases in bond yields, eroding 
profits for companies, which have 
to pay higher interest rate costs to 
borrow money. They also make 
bonds more attractive invest¬ 
ments relative to stocks. 

Technology and internet-based 
companies are known for their 
high profit margins, and many 
have reported explosive growth in 
recent years, with corresponding 
gains in their stock prices. That’s 
made them particularly vulner¬ 
able to higher interest rates be¬ 
cause it makes the stocks’ already 


high valuations look even more 
stretched. 

Investors have other reasons 
to worry about the tech sector 
stocks. Those include the poten¬ 
tial impact that the U.S.-China 
trade dispute could have on big 
tech companies, which tend to do 
a lot of business in China. 

In addition, the big-name tech 
stocks have been faring so well for 
so long that investors have been 
betting on even bigger things to 
come from the companies. Those 
wagers might take longer to pay 
off, or worse, might fizzle com¬ 
pletely if a slowing economy or 
a recession undermines their fu¬ 
ture growth. 

Facebook and Google, for in¬ 
stance, might not be able to entice 
as many new users to their free 
digital services, and the advertis¬ 
ing that generates most of their 
revenue might shrivel anyway. 


For Amazon, it might mean con¬ 
sumers curtail their spending on 
merchandise in its e-commerce 
site and decide they really don’t 
need an internet-connected 
speaker like the Echo, after all. 
And Netflix might have more dif¬ 
ficulty attracting subscribers, or 
even start seeing more cancella¬ 
tions to its online streaming ser¬ 
vice if households feel squeezed. 

There’s another cloud hang¬ 
ing over Netflix’s stock, too. The 
company is scheduled to report 
its third-quarter results Tuesday. 
After it missed its target for sub¬ 
scriber growth during the spring, 
investors may be bailing out of its 
stock for fear the trend continued 
during the summer months, when 
it’s traditionally more challeng¬ 
ing to get people to sign up for a 
video service because of vaca¬ 
tion schedules and good weather 
outdoors. 


Postal Service proposes 5-cent hike to first-class stamp 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. 
Postal Service is seeking to in¬ 
crease the price of its first-class 
stamp by 5 cents to 55 cents to 
help stem its mounting red ink. 


If approved by regulators, the 
10 percent increase to the cost of 
mailing a 1-ounce letter would 
be the biggest since 1991. The 
price of each additional ounce 
would go down, from 21 cents to 
15 cents. 


The proposed increase would 
take effect in January. It comes 
as President Donald Trump has 
criticized the Postal Service for 
“losing a fortune” by not charging 
higher shipping rates for online 
retailers such as Amazon.com. 


The Postal Service has seen 
years of financial losses as an 
unrelenting drop in mail vol¬ 
ume and costs of its health care 
and pension obligations out¬ 
weighed strong gains in package 
deliveries. 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 
Change in price 


Super unleaded 

$3,552 
+4.0 cents 


Super ElO 

$3,192 
+3.7 cents 


$3,793 
-6.7 cents 
$3,497 
+4.0 cents 


Super plus 

$3,793 
+3.6 cents 

-5.5 cents 
$3,738 
+3.6 cents 


Diesel 

$3,674 
+7.2 cents 



$3,619 
+7.2 cents 


Belgium 
Change in price 


$3,191 $3,479 $3,390 

no change no change no change 


$3,614 $3,495* 

+3.6 cents 7.2 cents 


Italy $4,202 

Change in price no change 


Country 

Change in price 
Okinawa 
Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 

$3,539 
+4.0 cents 


Diesel 

$3,419 
+7.0 cents 


South Korea $2,969 

Change in price +3.0 cents 


+3.0 cents +7.0 a 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Oct. 13-19 


MARKET WATCH 


Oct 10, 2018 

Dow Jones -831.83 

industrials 25,598.74 

Nasdaq -315.97 

composite 7,422 05 


The margin of error for those 
companies is extremely thin be¬ 
cause the dramatic run-up in 
their stocks has driven a key stock 
benchmark — price-to-earnings 
ratio — to astronomical levels. 
None more so than Netflix, with in¬ 
vestors still paying the equivalent 
of $149 for every $1 in earnings, 
even after its stock has tumbled 13 
percent during the past week. 

Even with the recent sell-off, 
Netflix’s stock is still worth nearly 
three times more than it was just 
three years ago and seven times 
more than it was five years ago. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (Oct. 12).$1.1867 

Dollar buys (Oct. 12).€0.8427 

British pound (Oct. 12).$1.35 

Japanese yen (Oct. 12).110.00 

South Korean won (Oct. 12).1,113.00 


Bahrain (Dinar). 

British pound. 

Canada (Dollar). 

China (Yuan). 

Denmark (Krone). 

Egypt(Pound). 

Euro. 

Hong Kong (Dollar). 

Hungary (Forint). 

Israel (Shekel). 

Japan (Yen). 

Kuwait (Dinar). 

Norway (Krone). 

Philippines (Peso). 

Poland (Zloty). 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).... 

Singapore (Dollar). 

SouthKorea(Won). 

Switzerland (Franc). 

Thailand (Baht). 

Turkey (Lira).... 


.0.3770 

$1 3220 
1 3029 

.6.8835 

.6.4508 

.17.9165 

....$1.1566/0.8646 

.7.8367 

.280.74 

.3.6311 

.112.50 

0 3032 
8 2101 

.54.07 

.3.73 

.3.7520 

.1.3787 

1,136 20 

.0.9890 

32 72 
....5.9868 


(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 
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GADGET WATCH 

Using wireless mouse as easy as a handshake 



Tips to make your phone 
perform better, last longer 


By Debbie Carlson 
Chicago Tribune 

D reaming of the new 
iPhone Apple XS or 
Samsung Galaxy Note9, 
but don’t want to (or 
can’t afford to) pay $1,000-plus? 

While it’s easy to get lured into 
trading up to the latest phone 
model, there are ways to make 
your current phone perform better 
and last longer. 

Be gentle with it. Even mid¬ 
range phones aren’t cheap, so 
shell out a few extra bucks for the 
screen protector and protective 
case to minimize damage. 

Battery life: A common error 
people make when trying to con¬ 
serve battery power is to forcibly 
close all their open apps such as 
going to the App Switcher on an 
iPhone, said Jeff Kelley, an iOS de¬ 
veloper at Detroit Labs, a mobile 
app development firm. If you close 
the app normally, the iOS oper¬ 
ating system will maintain the 
memory of the last usage. Force- 
quitting makes the app start from 
scratch and takes longer to load. 

“That can have a pretty sig¬ 
nificant negative effect on your 
battery life,” he said. 

Some apps download data 
when you’re not using them. Put 
them on a data diet by turning off 
Background App Refresh in the 
iPhone’s General Settings. For 
Android, go to mobile data usage 
in General Settings, then click on 
each app to turn off this feature. 


Why try to preserve battery 
life? “All batteries have a limited 
amount of charge cycles, so any 
kind of modern device with a lithi¬ 
um-ion battery is going to have an 
expected lifetime,” Kelley said. 

For any phone, limit how much 
you use fast chargers, too, he said, 
and don’t use them overnight. 

Storage: Most people clog up 
their phones unnecessarily by not 
using cloud storage, both Kelley 
and Kent said. By enabling cloud 
storage you can delete local copies 
of data (photos, documents, text 
messages) that hog disk space. 

On iPhones, free up space with 
the Offload Unused Apps func¬ 
tion, which deletes little-used app 
files from your phone, Kelley said. 
Android users can uninstall apps, 
but inexpensive Android phones 
sometimes have unnecessary apps 
bundled with the operating system 
that can’t be removed, taking up 
valuable space. 

If those tips don’t work, it may 
be worth having a professional 
look at your phone. Repairing 
phones can be a cheaper option 
versus buying new. Common 
repairs include changing batteries 
and fixing the charge port, screen 
or camera, said Shawn Budiac, 
in-house device repair expert at 
Batteries Plus Bulbs. Battery re¬ 
placement on newer iPhones and 
Samsung Galaxy models is $70, 
and fixing the charge port ranges 
from $90 to $110. Screen and cam¬ 
era fixes cost more, but are less 
than buying the latest phones. 


ON THE COVER: “Assassin’s Creed Odyssey” uses the Peloponnesian 
War as the backdrop for its heroic video gaming. 

Ubisoft 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

I njuries such as forearm strain or wrist 
pressure caused by a mouse are common. 
The new Logitech MX Vertical wireless 
mouse is built with an ergonomic design to 
reduce these injuries. 

Logitech claims that their mouse is scientifi¬ 
cally tested and ergonomist-approved. The 
design is a natural handshake position. 

The MX Vertical is probably so named 
because of its 57-degree vertical angle, 
reducing muscular activity up to 10 percent 
compared to using an everyday mouse. 

When I gave the product a spin, I found the 
comfort of the MX Vertical like night and day 
compared to a standard mouse. 

If you have never used anything but a stan¬ 
dard mouse, the look and feel of an ergonomic 
mouse might take some getting used to. After an 
hour or so, trust me, you’ll never go back. 

The included software is easy to program all 
the features you expect and need. This includes 
left and right buttons for clicking and a smooth 
clicking scroll wheel. 

The software lets you customize the buttons 
and add other features depending on your tasks. 
Wirelessly, the mouse can be used with the 
included USB dongle or Bluetooth. Both worked 
fine for me. 

On the bottom is a button to switch the chan¬ 
nel, which is great if you use multiple comput¬ 
ers. You can even copy and paste between 
computers. 

The left side has a thumb rest, and your other 
fingers are positioned on the right where each 
can have easy access to the controls. 

How effectively it 
reduces or eliminates 
pain and injuries, or 
just adds comfort, de¬ 
pends on each user. 

The internal bat¬ 
tery should provide 
about four months of use; if it runs 
out in the middle of work, a one- 
minute charge will get you running for 
three hours. 

With all its features, the MX Vertical has to be 
near or at the top of the products of its type that 
I’ve tried. And that’s saying a lot. 

Online: Logitech.com; $99.99 

True wireless earbuds aren’t as unusual as 
they were a year ago, but they are still a rela¬ 
tively new concept. The latest to get play time in 
my ears are the Yevo Air. 

Recently I got a few emails from readers, 
asking for suggestions in the true wireless cat¬ 
egory with good sound and a reasonable price. 

I was happy to reply that the Yevo Air is a great 
choice. 

The most important feature, the sound, of- 



The MX Vertical 
wireless mouse is 
designed to reduce 
repetitive stress injuries. 


fered great clarity even at high levels and a nice 
amount of bass. 

Calls, voice assistants and music are easily 
managed with on-ear controls. 

But before even turning them on, I made sure 
I had the right size of silicon tip attached to the 
earbuds (three sizes included) to ensure a com¬ 
fortable and — critically important — secure fit. 

Each earbud has a 6mm driver, and the iBlue- 
tooth 4.2 connection worked perfectly. You’ll get 
about 3.5 hours of battery life, but that can vary 
depending on the volume. 

When a charge of the lithium polymer battery 
is needed, just place the earbuds in the included 
pocket-sized storage case, which gives you up to 
10.5 hours of extra listening. 

The sweat- and splash-resistant earbuds are 
built with a contemporary look, which only adds 
to their appeal. 

Online: yevolabs.com; $129 in choices of black 
or white 



Yevolabs.com/TNS 

The \fevo Air, above and at left, has great clarity 
even at high levels and a nice amount of bass. 


ITUNES MUSIC 


The top 10 songs on iTunes through 
Oct. 10: 

1. "Shallow," Lady Gaga and Bradley 
Cooper 

2. "Always Remember Us This Way," 
Lady Gaga 

3. "I'll Never Love Again," Lady Gaga 

4. "Without Me," Halsey 

5. "Is That Alright?", Lady Gaga 

6. "Eastside," benny bianco, Halsey 
and Khalid 

7. "Happier," Marshmello & Bastille 

8. "Maybe It's Time," Bradley Cooper 

9. "I'll Never Love Again," Lady Gaga 
and Bradley Cooper 

10. "Natural," Imagine Dragons 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


SPOTIFY MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on Spotify through 
Oct. 9: 

1. "Taki Taki" (with Selena Gomez, 
Ozuna & Cardi B), DJ Snake 

2. "I Love It" (& Lil Pump), Kanye West 

3. "Happier," Marshmello 

4. "Mona Lisa" (feat. Kendrick Lamar), 
Lil Wayne 

5. "Falling Down," Lil Peep 

6. "Don't Cry" (feat. XXXTENTACION), 
Lil Wayne 

7. "Eastside" (with Halsey & Khalid), 
benny bianco 

8. "Promises" (with Sam Smith), Calvin 

9. "In My Mind," Dynoro 

10. "In My Feelings," Drake 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


ITUNES MOVIES 

The top 10 movies on iTunes for the 
week ending Oct. 7: 

1. "Ant-Man and the Wasp" 

2. "Sicario: Day of 
the Soldado" 

3. "Solo: A Star 
Wars Story" 

4. "Ocean's 8" 

5. "Jurassic World: 

Fallen Kingdom" 

6. "Hotel Transylva¬ 
nia 3" 

7. "Leave No Trace" 

8. "Three Identical 
Strangers" 

9. "The First Purge" 

10. "Hocus Pocus" 


BOOKS 


The top 10 books on Apple's iBook 
charts for the week ending Oct. 7: 

1. "Red War," Kyle Mills & Vince Flynn 

2. "Behind Closed Doors," B.A. Paris 

3. "Don't Let Go," Harlan Coben 

4. "A Spark of Light," Jodi Picoult 

5. "Girl, Wash Your Face," Rachel 
Hollis 

6. "Ship of Fools" Tucker Carlson 

7. "The Christmas Scorpion: A Jack 
Reacher Story," Lee Child 

8. "The Fifth Risk," Michael Lewis 

9. "Lethal White," Robert Galbraith 

10. "Juror #3," James Patterson & 
Nancy Allen 

— Compiled by AP 


APPS 

The top paid iPhone apps for the week 
ending Oct. 7: 

1. Minecraft 

2. Heads Upl 

3. NBA2K19 

4. Facetune 

5. Plague Inc. 

6. iSchedule 

7. Bloons TD 6 

8. Geometry Dash 

9. Pocket Build 

10. Earth Impact 

— Compiled by AP 




Compiled by AP 
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WEEKEND 


CHECK IT OUT 


Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 



From top to bottom: “All American,” “black-ish” and “Jack Ryan” are on AFN this week. 


2 

The Fighters’ tells stories 
of combat in Afghanistan 

Not surprisingly, it’s difficult for the average American 
who hasn’t been to war to relate to 
the more than 2.7 million Americans 
who have served in wars since 2001. 

Former war correspondent C.J. Chiv- 
ers seeks to demystify the experi¬ 
ence in “The Fighters,” which tells of 
troops’ personal experiences gleaned 
from interviews and personal cor¬ 
respondence. The book gives a voice 
to those on the front lines who have no platform, and 
perhaps no desire, to tell their war stories — but they 
are war stories that the rest of us should be hearing. 

• Book review on Page 38. 





TV’s generous programming continues 


The fall season cornucopia of new and 
returning television shows continues 
to deliver this week. Fans of “Super¬ 
natural,” “Blindspot,” “Dynasty,” “Crazy 
Ex-Girlfriend,” “The Good Doctor,” “The 
Flash,” “Black Lightning,” “Riverdale,” 
“Shark Tank,” “South Park” and “black¬ 
ish” get fresh episodes. 

A few new shows premiere: “All Ameri¬ 
can” follows a prep superstar football 
player who transfers from an inner-city 


high school to a wealthy white enclave; 
“The Rookie” stars Nathan Fillion as 
a 40-year-old joining the police force; 
“Jack Ryan” takes the series about a 
CIA analyst thrust into field work to 
TV and stars John Krasinski; and “The 
Secret Life of Kids” is a reality show 
that captures kids talking about various 
subjects on hidden camera. 

• All AFN shows at tinyurl.com/ 
psynz28. 


Twenty One Pilots keep up 
the good work with Trench’ 

Twenty One Pilots certainly made a statement with 
2015’s “Blurryface,” as every song on it was a hit. 
“Trench,” the fifth album from the duo of vocalist Tyler 
Joseph and drummer Josh Dun, maintains the same 
high quality, showing off the band’s talent for genre¬ 
jumping through various styles and demonstrating a 
knack for songwriting. Fans should have plenty of fun 
trying to tease out hidden codes and meanings while 
listening to “Trench” on repeat. 

• Album review on Page 36. 
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WEEKEND: MOVIES 



By Sarah Polus 

The Washington Post 


‘First Man’ cast 
crew unfazed by 
Trump’s criticism 


It’s an age-old adage: Don’t 
knock it ’til you try it. 

Or in the case of the new film 
“First Man,” don’t knock it ’til you 
watch it, its cast and crew say. 

The hoopla that inevitably ac¬ 
companies the build-up to a block¬ 
buster debut took a surprisingly 
political turn for the new Damien 
Chazelle-directed film “First 
Man,” which focuses on Neil 
Armstrong’s journey to become 
the first human to set foot on the 
lunar surface. The point of conten¬ 
tion lies not in what’s portrayed, 
but rather what’s left out — the 
act of planting the U.S. flag on the 
moon upon the astronauts’ arrival, 
the omission of which has led 
many, from Sen. Marco Rubio, R- 
Fla., to President Donald Trump, 
to criticize the film. 

“The American people paid 
for that mission, on rockets built 
by Americans, with American 
technology & carrying American 
astronauts,” Rubio wrote in an 
Aug. 31 tweet. 

Trump called the omission a 
“terrible thing” in an interview 
with the Daily Caller. 

“When you think of Neil Arm¬ 
strong and when you think about 
the landing on the moon, you think 
about the American flag,” he said. 
“So for that reason, I wouldn’t 
even want to watch the movie.” 

At the D.C. premiere of “First 
Man,” held Oct. 4 at the Air and 
Space Museum, the movie’s film¬ 
makers and stars said that the 
missing iconic imagery is exactly 
why you should see the movie. 
Ryan Gosling, who portrays Arm¬ 
strong, and Claire Foy, who plays 
his wife Janet Shearon, posed for 
photos yet dodged reporters on the 
red carpet, but others defended 
the film. 

“That moment people are talk¬ 
ing about is iconic, but something 
Damien really wanted to try to 
do with this picture was tell the 
personal, intimate story of Neil 
Armstrong,” film editor Tom 
Cross said. “We figured that most 
people are familiar with Neil, the 
icon, so we really wanted to show 
Neil, the man.” 

People need to see the film for 
themselves, and they will prob¬ 
ably be pleasantly surprised, said 
actor Shea Whigham, who plays 
astronaut Gus Grissom. “It’s an 
incredible piece of filmmaking,” 
he said. “When you have a genera¬ 
tional talent like Damien Chazelle, 
you’re playing with house money. I 
can’t even explain how good he is.” 


Ryan Gosling stars as Neil 
Amstrong in “Rrst Man,” 
directed by Damien Chazelle. 

Universal Pictures/AP 


first Man' thrills, 
moves, perplexes 


By Justin Chang 
Los Angeles Times 

T he most captivating sequence in 
“First Man,” Damien Chazelle’s 
heart-stirring, nerve-jangling new 
movie about Neil Armstrong’s 
voyage to the moon, is in some ways the 
least surprising. If you were glued to a TV 
screen on July 20,1969, you will be watch¬ 
ing a truncated version of history replay 
itself: After the Eagle lands, Armstrong 
(played by Ryan Gosling) plants one foot 
on the lunar surface and utters a line that 
no screenwriter could improve upon. But 
you will also And yourself transported 
anew by a scene whose technical ingenuity 
and emotional force reminded me of noth¬ 
ing so much as Dorothy opening her front 
door to Oz for the first time. 

The door, in this case, is attached to the 
Apollo ll’s lunar module, and on the other 
side is not a Technicolor wonderland but 
rather a vast, monochrome blankness. 
Planet Earth really does seem to have 
been left behind, leaving only a dark, air¬ 
less void, a zone of desolation and wonder. 
The visuals are mqjestic — see the movie 
in Imax if you can — but the most ar¬ 
resting effect might be the sound, which 
briefly drops out entirely: In space, no one 
can hear you gasp. 

The sheer sublimity of this sequence 
— the eerie silence, the stillness and clar¬ 
ity of the image — stands in sharp contrast 
to the rest of the movie, which is framed 
with almost defiant inelegance. “First 
Man” is a viscerally, sometimes madden¬ 
ingly idiosyncratic piece of filmmaking. 
Adapted from James R. Hansen’s 2012 
Armstrong biography, the movie has been 


shot and structured as a series of ruptures 
— physical and emotional, individual and 
collective — that eventually give birth to a 
rare, serene moment of triumph. 

Some in the audience may look back on 
that triumph and see an inevitability, a 
logical culmination of manifest destiny. But 
“First Man,” shunning the temptations of 
complacency and revisionism, unfolds in a 
jagged, immediate present tense in which 
uncertainty is the only certainty. 

The early scenes of Armstrong as a 
young engineer and pilot in 1961, testing 
fighter planes at stratospheric altitudes, 
induce a dizzying claustrophobia. The clam¬ 
orous noise of the engines and the rattling 
motions of the aircraft remind you of the 
violent irrationality of human flight. Even 
back on the ground, the camera, wielded 
by the cinematographer Linus Sandgren, 
maintains a persistent case of the jitters, 
compounded by the willful disorientation 
of Tom Cross’ editing. The screenplay by 
Josh Singer (“Spotlight,” “The Post”) com¬ 
pounds the effect in dramatic terms, piec¬ 
ing together a whiplash-inducing narrative 
of fatal setbacks and sudden breakthroughs. 

Amid all this whirling, jolting technique 
is a quiet center of gravity named Neil 
Armstrong, whom Gosling invests with 
taciturn grace and an artfully dimmed 
version of the movie-star charm that 
animated his previous collaboration with 
Chazelle, “La La Land.” Armstrong, who 
largely retreated from the spotlight after 
Apollo 11, was famously the least flashy, 
most self-effacing of American icons, 
which presents a significant hurdle for any 
filmmaker trying to illuminate his inner 
life. Gosling’s performance sensibly em¬ 


phasizes at least two irrefutable points: 
He didn’t say much, and he was very, 
very good at his job. 

But “First Man” naturally wants to 
tell us more than that, to chronicle not 
just a staggering physical trek but also a 
deep journey inward. The movie’s chal¬ 
lenge, one to which it rises determinedly 
if not always effectively, is to pare back 
the outer layers of Armstrong’s privacy 
without violating it. There’s a brief, 
solitary shot of him weeping after he 
and his wife, Janet (a strong Claire Foy), 
lose their 2-year-old daughter, Karen, 
to cancer — a loss that affects Neil so 
deeply, the movie suggests, that his only 
response can be to appear as outwardly 
un^fected as possible. 

And so he throws himself into his 
work and moves with Janet and their 
two sons to Houston, where he enters an 
astronaut training program for NASA’s 
new Gemini spacecraft. The warm, 
respectful camaraderie Neil enjoys with 
his colleagues — they include his across- 
the-street neighbor Ed White (Jason 
Clarke), Gus Grissom (Shea Whigham), 
Roger (ihaffee (Cory Michael Smith), 
Elliott See (Patrick Fugit), Jim Lovell 
(Pablo Schreiber) and Dave Scott 
(Christopher Abbott) — masks a gently 
understated rivalry within NASA’s 
ranks. (It’s less understated in the case 
of Armstrong’s future Apollo 11 partner 
Buzz Aldrin, played in a delightftiUy 
obnoxious turn by Corey Stoll.) 

But competitiveness gives way to stiff 
upper lip sorrow when the mission to 
the moon exacts a human toll in plane 
crashes and prelaunch accidents, trig¬ 
gering widespread criticism of the space 
program. “First Man” deftly elides a 
decade’s worth of national upheaval, 
as the space race finds itself caught be¬ 
tween the mounting anxieties of the Cold 
War and the angry resistance of a public 
preoccupied with Vietnam and the civil 
rights movement. We hear snippets of 
President Kennedy’s 1962 “We Choose 
to Go to the Moon” speech, but also of 
Leon Bridges performing Gil Scott- 
Heron’s protest poem “Whitey on the 
Moon,” a politically charged anomaly 
on a soundtrack otherwise dominated 
by industrial noise and Justin Hurwitz’s 
gorgeously churning score. 

In this picture’s thoughtful, eccentric 
and sometimes worshipful-to-a-fault 
telling, Armstrong emerges as an obses¬ 
sive artist in his own right, an expert 
technician whose less quantifiable 
temperamental gifts — a preternatural 
calm, a wry sense of humor, a daredevil 
streak that never feels motivated by ego 
— may well have made the difference 
between life and death. His blend of 
obsessive workaholism and emotional 
reserve armors him against grief, but it 
also distances him from Janet and their 
kids, who see increasingly httle of him as 
he prepares for a journey from which he 
might not return. 

Writing about “First Man” last month 
from the Toronto International Film 
Festival, I noted that I hked the idea of 
the movie more than I liked the movie 
itself. That still holds true, although a 
second viewing has closed the gap sig¬ 
nificantly. Chazelle seems to be trying to 
both uphold and transcend the narrative 
template established by astronaut dra¬ 
mas hke “The Right Stuff” and “Apollo 
13,” with their scenes of hard-working 
men barking orders from ground control 
(Kyle Chandler does the honors nicely 
here), and of astronauts’ wives worrying 
that they might soon be widows. Even 
his missteps — the visual monotony of 
the handheld closeups, the over-insistent 
evocations of Karen’s death — under¬ 
score his desire to tell a story of collec¬ 
tive accomplishment through one man’s 
extraordinary perspective. 

“First Man” is rated PG-13 for some thematic 
content invoiving perii, and brief strong ian- 
guage. Running time: 141 minutes. 
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Pulpy thriller 'El Royale' lacks substance 



20th Century Fox/AP 


A decrepit Lake Tahoe motel plays host to seven strangers, each with a past they’re looking to leave 
behind, in “Bad Times at the El Royale.” With Chris Hemsworth (pictured), Jeff Bridges, Cynthia Erivo, 
Dakota Johnson, Jon Hamm, Cailee Spaeny and Lewis Pullman. 


By Jake Coyle 

Associated Press 

D rew Goddard, the 

screenwriter-turned- 
director whose feature 
debut was the meta¬ 
horror film “A Cabin in the 
Woods,” has laid another movie 
trap. 

This time, in the pulpy but 
artificial thriller “Bad Times at 
the El Royale,” it’s a motel. And 
as anyone who has ever watched 
a movie knows, bad things do 
indeed tend to happen in motels. 
Just ask Marion Crane or Llewe¬ 
lyn Moss. 

The El Royale is Goddard’s 
hermetically sealed site this 
time. It’s a once-swanky, now- 
kitschy Lake Tahoe lodge — a 
blare of neon amid the pines — 
that straddles the state line. Half 
the motel lies in Nevada, half in 
California, and a red line of de¬ 
marcation runs right through the 
middle. Rooms in California are 
$1 cheaper, owing to the fact that 
that’s the side with the bar. 

Goddard’s real-life inspira¬ 
tion was the similarly arranged 
Cal Neva, which in the ’60s was 
a favored hangout of the Rat 
Pack, John F. Kennedy, Marilyn 
Monroe and an assortment of 
mobsters. When Frank Sinatra 
bought it, he built secret tun¬ 
nels between bungalows. It was 
a notorious den of salaciousness 
and disrepute. Monroe spent her 
last weekend there. 

Those heydays are long gone 
in “Bad Times at the El Royale.” 
Set in 1969 as Nixon is taking 
office, the El Royale has lost its 


gaming license and when guests 
begin arriving, they find a deso¬ 
late lobby. It takes an eternity 
to arouse the jumpy manager 
(Lewis Pullman). 

That’s enough time for us 
to get lengthy introductions to 
our cast of travelers. There’s a 
former bank robber posing as 
a priest from Indiana, Father 
Daniel Flynn (Jeff Bridges); a 


Motown singer trying to go solo, 
Darlene Sweet (Cynthia Erivo); 
an FBI man posing as a vacuum 
salesman from Mississippi (Jon 
Hamm); and a pair of sisters on 
the run: Emily Summerspring 
(Dakota Johnson) and Ruth 
(Cailee Spaeny). Turning up later 
will be Chris Hemsworth as a 
Charles Manson-like guru. 

The production design (by 


Martin Whist) is stellar, the at¬ 
mosphere (a rainy night) is dense, 
and the cast terrific. So why is 
“Bad Times at the El Royale” 
kind of a slog? Goddard’s film 
looks terrific and has all of the 
— as Hamm’s character would 
say with exaggerated Southern 
flair — “accoutrements” of an 
intoxicating slow-burn thriller, 
but none of the payoff 


But it’s continually tantalizing 
that something might be below 
the surface here beyond a belat¬ 
ed Tarantino knockoff Bridges 
naturally lends a gravitas to 
the movie’s mysteries. Johnson, 
armed with a shotgun, seems 
poised to take over the film. 

When Hamm’s agent finds doz¬ 
ens of surveillance devices and 
uncovers the motel’s hidden tun¬ 
nels, you’d swear a larger con¬ 
spiracy is about to be revealed. 
And whenever Erivo (also in this 
fall’s “Widows”) is on screen, the 
film suddenly quivers with poten¬ 
tial; her character’s climactic 
soliloquy (not to mention her 
singing) is a high point in “Bad 
Times at the El Royale” that the 
film doesn’t quite earn. 

Goddard (who adapted “The 
Martian” and penned numer¬ 
ous “Lost” episodes) should be 
applauded for his patience in 
letting the story unfold in such 
a leisurely manner. (The film 
runs 140 minutes.) But just as in 
Tarantino’s similarly styled “The 
Hateful Eight,” slowness doesn’t 
automatically make suspense. 

For such a specifically set 
movie, the motel’s dark past 
goes curiously unexamined. 
Heightened as Goddard’s movie 
is, “Bad Times at the El Royale” 
might be the unusual Hollywood 
thriller to not live up to the real- 
life drama of its pseudo setting. 
Like its motel, “El Royale” is just 
a front. 

“Bad Times at the El Royale” is rated R 
for strong violence, language, some 
drug content and brief nudity. Running 
time: 140 minutes. 


Ki(i-friendly monster mash 
‘Goosebumps 2’ misses mark 



Sony/TNS 


In “Goosebumps 2: Haunted Halloween,” the spooky holiday comes to life in a second 
adaptation of R.L. Stine’s popular books. Starring (from left) Madison Iseman, Jeremy 
Ray Taylor and Caleel Harris. 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

he 2015 adaptation of R.L. Stine’s 
popular “Goosebumps” book 
series was way better than it had 
any right to be. Starring Jack 
Black as a freewheeling version of the 
author, the film was a kid-friendly Hal¬ 
loween spookfest that examined the way 
we use horror as a coping mechanism 
in everyday life. It was smart and silly 
and scary, anchored by the inimitable 
Black. But the follow-up, “Goosebumps 2: 
Haunted Halloween,” is a serious disap¬ 
pointment, starting with how Black is 
barely in it. Less Black, less ’bumps, as it 
turns out. 

It’s not just the lack of Black that has a 
detrimental effect. There’s a changeover 
of writing and directing teams, writers 
Scott Alexander and Larry Karaszewski 
and director Rob Letterman replaced by 
writer Rob Lieber and director Ari San- 
del. Darren Lemke stays on as co-writer, 
but no holdovers from the original cast, 
either. Turning it into an anthology fran¬ 
chise, there’s a new group of kids in a new 
town, Wardenclyffe, N.Y., who are taken in 
by the evil machinations of ventriloquist 
dummy Slappy. 

Sonny (Jeremy Ray Taylor) and his 
friend Sam (Caleel Harris) pick up Slappy 


at an old creepy house while doing a junk 
run. Of course they promptly recite the 
incantation found in his pocket, as one 
does when one happens upon a terrifying 
puppet, and bring him home. Slappy, who 
apparently longs for a family, is happy 
to ingratiate himself with Sonny’s sister, 
Sarah (Madison Ives), a senior struggling 
with a scummy boyfriend and college ap¬ 
plications, and their harried, snarky mom, 
Kathy (Wendi McLendon-Covey). 

The plot is of little consequence. All 
that matters is once Slappy’s out of the 
box, he wants to make some mischief, and 
mischief he makes, with the assistance 
of all the creatures he brings into exis¬ 
tence. But instead of raising R.L. Stine’s 
monsters from the page, Slappy merely 
animates every Halloween decoration 
in sight. One sequence features Slappy 
raising every inert costume and seasonal 
tchotchke from the Halloween aisle at the 
drug store, turning the classic creatures 
into zombie monster minions. Halloween- 
obsessed neighbor Mr. Chu (Ken Jeong) 
also provides great fodder for Slappy with 
his elaborate holiday decorations. 

But none of the flimsy nylon monsters 
are scary at all. An enormous spider made 
out of balloons just doesn’t have the gravi¬ 
tas. This is a kid-friendly monster mash, 
but it’s truly no graveyard smash. All the 
clever references have been drained from 


the script. Even the cute and creative 
monsters, like the giant gummy bears that 
attempt to devour Sonny and Sam, are not 
enough to enliven the story, which simply 
throws chaos at a basic plot in an attempt 
to disguise that it’s incredibly thin. 

The only performance worth mention¬ 
ing is Jeong, who brings his energetic 
weirdness to a rather small role. His 
character has the kind of genuine, off-the- 
walls enthusiasm for spooks and scares 


that would have made the movie a blast 
to watch had it centered around him. His 
character operates much like Black’s Stine 
does, offering a safe entry into the world of 
monsters and ghouls to the children around 
him. It’s a shame “Goosebumps 2” misses 
the mark so badly, when the first film was 
such a surprising and dehghtful hoot. 

“Goosebumps 2; Haunted Halloween” is rated PG 
for scary creature action and images, rude humor 
and language. Running time: 90 minutes. 
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Entertaining 

ODYSSEY 

Latest Assassin’s Creed will please 
those who take time to truly play it 


By Christopher Byrd 

Special to The Washington Post 

he Assassin’s Creed se¬ 
ries is known for making 
playgrounds out of his¬ 
tory. From the banks of 
the Nile in ancient Egypt to the 
cobblestone streets of Victorian 
London, the games hopscotch 
through momentous epochs in 
human civilization, trailing in¬ 
trigue and corpses in their wake. 

“Assassin’s Creed Odyssey” 
uses the Peloponnesian War, 
which ensnared Athens and 
Sparta between 431 and 404 
B.C., as the shell for its heroic 
story. Befitting its name, “Odys¬ 
sey” is a mammoth game, the 
kind one can sink a few dozen 
hours into and still have a stag¬ 
gering number of tasks before 
the credits roll. Because many 
of those things are similar to one 
another, the game straddles the 
line between being content rich 
and content superfiuous. (I’ve 
found myself waffling between 
those two perspectives so far 
during my time with it.) 

In “Odyssey,” players can 
choose to play as Alexios or Kas- 
sandra, two estranged siblings. 
Depending on your choice, you 
will follow one sibling as he or 
she moves from the periphery to 
the center of power in the Greek 
world — the court of Pericles 
— and beyond. As someone who 
lived in Athens for a couple of 
years as a child, I found myself 
almost immediately disarmed by 
the setting. I was so taken with 
the game’s evocation of Mediter¬ 
ranean beauty — that sky! those 
beaches! — I forgot to unlock 
fast travel, which allows you to 
zip between certain points in the 
world, until I was several hours 
into the game. Given the number 
of Ubisoft’s open-world games 
I have played and my usual 
inclination to hook up shortcuts 
ASAP, I assure you that I was 
surprised by my neglect. 

The developers have been 
vocal about incorporating more 
RPG mechanics into “Odyssey,” 
like branching dialogue, unfore¬ 
seen consequences tied to play¬ 
ers’ choices, and the ability to 
romance different non-playable 
characters (NPCs), yet no one 
would accuse the game of rewrit¬ 
ing the conventional RPG. Early 
on, I couldn’t help but think that 



“Odyssey” felt like a post-“Witch- 
er 3” game after I encountered 
a family in what remained of a 
plague-ravaged village. The fam¬ 
ily was about to be executed when 
they begged me to stay the hand 
of the men who meant to kill them 
so as to contain the plague. As I 
left them to their fate, it seemed to 
me that the lose-lose predicament 
in which I’d found myself (I’d 
guessed that if I let the family five 
they would have infected others) 
felt very much like something out 
of the Witcher’s nebulous ethical 
universe. 

During my time as Alexios, 

I enjoyed hobnobbing with the 
luminaries of antiquity. I asked 
Hippocrates an impertinent 
question about his legendary 
baldness, I watched Herodotus 
draw many long faces while dis¬ 
cussing the imbroglio between 
city-states and, at a symposium, I 
helped Sophocles prank Aristo¬ 
phanes. Though none of these 
characters struck me as par¬ 
ticularly deep portraits of their 
historical counterparts, the clas¬ 
sicist in me enjoyed the fantasy 
all the same. The overall amount 
of historical details referenced in 
the game is entrancing. 

Apart from gawking at the 
game’s scenery and generally 
welcoming its conversational 
offerings, “Odyssey’s” action has 
yet to yield many water cooler 
moments. In gameplay terms, 
this year’s “Assassin’s Creed” 
feels a lot like last year’s. I find it 
hard to get excited by the num¬ 
ber of missions in the new game 
that require one to skulk around 
fortified areas to steal things 
when the places in question so 




More game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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In “Assassin’s Creed Odyssey,” players take on the role of a 
mercenary during the era of Ancient Greece. 







often appear similar to one an¬ 
other. Moreover, it’s easy enough 
to exploit enemy A.I. so that 
cat-and-mouse routines quickly 
descend into folly. (A simple way 
to cheese the game is to stand on 
a tall building with a broad roof 
and pelt the enemy patrols below 
with arrows, then lose their at¬ 
tention by sneaking over to the 
opposite end of the area.) 

Of the many scrapes I’ve 
gotten into, the most memo¬ 
rable showed how “Odyssey’s” 
gameplay systems can mix and, 
on occasion, produce a novel 
result. After amassing a siz¬ 
able bounty on Alexios’ head, I 
attracted a formidable band of 
drachma-hungry mercenaries. 

I did my best to throw them off 
Alexios’ trail before going on 
a quest to kill a mystical boar. 
While fighting the boar, I drew 
the attention of two of the mer¬ 
cenaries that were hunting me. 
Then I watched as the mercenar¬ 
ies tangled with the boar while 


I shot arrows at everyone from 
afar; I love it when my enemies 
make life simpler for me. 

Similar to last year’s “Ori¬ 
gins,” players also take on the 
role of Layla Hassan who is 
reliving the “genetic memories” 
of Alexios or Kassandra in the 
present via a machine designed 
for such activity. 

It has been more than a decade 
since the original game intro¬ 
duced this contemporary plot- 
line, but I still dig the idea that 
the player is playing a character 
who is using a machine devel¬ 
oped by a corporation to access 


the memories of people from the 
past. That scenario has always 
struck me as cleverly self-reflex¬ 
ive, a deft way for the storytell¬ 
ers to acknowledge the games’ 
artificiality, not to mention their 
place as corporate products. 

“Odyssey” will entertain those 
who are likely to be entertained 
by another “Assassin’s Creed” 
game, but anyone with a short¬ 
age of time on their hands might 
want to go sightseeing elsewhere. 

Platforms: PC, PlayStation 4, 
Xbox One 

Online: assassinscreed.ubisoft. 
com 
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SEE-WORTHY 

A trip to Mainz’s Museum of Ancient Seafaring 
offers visitors insight into Roman shipbuilding 



ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

The museum is within walking distance of two train 
stations, Roemisches Theater and Stadtpark. 

TIMES 

10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Tuesday-Sundays; closed Mondays. Check 
website for special hours schedules on German holidays. 

COSTS 

Admission is free. 

FOOD 

The museum does not have a cafe, but there are many 
restaurants nearby. 

INFORMATION 

Website: tinyurl.com/yd5bzysf, phone: +49 (0)6131-2866- 
316, email: service@rgzm.de 

Guided tours, family days every last Sunday of the month, 
and birthday parties at the museum are available. 

— Jennifer H. Svan 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

T he best thing about the Museum of Ancient 
Seafaring — besides free admission — is the 
connection it makes to Mainz’s distant, storied 
history as a Roman military camp. 

Two thousand years ago, this city teemed with 
Roman soldiers drawn there by the mighty Rhine, 
which once marked the northern frontier of the Roman 
Empire in mainland Europe. 

From the former Celtic settlement named Mogontia- 
cum, after the Celtic god Mogo, the Romans patrolled 
the Rhine and navigated it for trade and exploration. 

The past collided with the present in the early 1980s, 
when workers found a fleet of nine wooden Roman war¬ 
ships while digging the foundation for an addition to 
the Hilton Hotel in Mainz. 

The remains of flve of those vessels, in various stages 
of preservation, make up the heart of the seafaring 
museum. 

The museum opened in 1994 in a former railway 
repair shop to showcase the rare flnds. 

As The New York Times reported when the ves¬ 
sels were uncovered in 1982, few other Roman ships 
have been found in modern times in northern Europe. 
Made of German oak, the ships were waterlogged but 


otherwise fairly well-preserved, buried in 12 to 15 feet 
of clay, the newspaper reported. 

The museum displays some of the vessels in original 
form — mostly just hulls or partial hulls. But there are 
also full-scale replicas of the old Roman patrol ves¬ 
sels. A sign in English describes how one was built by 
museum employees and temporary workers, keeping 
“true to the late Roman originals” in nearly every de¬ 
tail. Some restored pieces that weren’t recovered with 
the originals were based on archaeological flnds from 
other sites, such as the anchor, the shield design and 
ropes. A large sail powered the boat when it traveled 
downwind. 

The museum’s other exhibits detail Roman ship 
construction and the development of plank boat build¬ 
ing throughout the Old World, as well as propulsion and 
steering technology. Letters describe life in the Roman 
navy, and epitaphs from gravestones tell of the fate of 
ancient mariners. 

The museum is small but nicely laid out, with high 
ceilings and windows that let in ample natural light. An 
adjoining workshop allows visitors to watch employees 
work on reproductions of historic ships. 

The exhibit information is in German and limited 
English. 

svan.jennifer(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 
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Daring to leave Switzerland's beaten track 



witzerland is excellent at promot¬ 
ing itself, and its most famous 
experiences — the Matterhorn, the 
fondue, the chocolate — are worth 
they hype. But if you’re planning a Swiss 
adventure, consider these lesser-known 
Swiss travel treats as well. 

Experience Swiss military readiness. 
To protect its prized neutrality in the 
tumultuous 20th century, Switzerland 
wired its roads, bridges and tunnels so 
they could be destroyed with the push of 
a button — they tried to make the whole 
country an impenetrable mountain for¬ 
tress. Most of these military installations 
— big guns in barns, air strips hiding like 
the Batmobile, and even hospitals buried 
deep in the mountains — are now tourist 
attractions, such as Fortress Fuerigen 
near Lucerne. 

Go topless on an alpine train. While 
Switzerland has many impressive train 
trips and fancy “panoramic” cars, the 
most thrilling ride is in an open-top car. 
You’ll be awestruck both at Switzerland’s 
alpine wonders and its ability to tame na¬ 
ture with its railroad engineering. These 
topless or skylight-equipped trains run 
only in summer. 

Hike an alpine crest. One of Switzer¬ 
land’s most glorious hikes is the walk 
along the ridge called Schynige Platte to 
the cable-car station of First, high above 
the Lauterbrunnen Valley in the moun¬ 
tainous Berner Oberland region. You’re 
virtually tightrope-walking along a skinny 
ridge for several hours. On one side are 
lakes; on the other is a mountain pan¬ 
orama of dramatic cut-glass peaks. And 
ahead, you may hear the long legato tones 
of an alphorn announcing that a helicop¬ 
ter-stocked mountain hut is open ... and 


the coffee schnapps is on. 

Get the big-city perspective. Zurich 
is one of those cities that tourists tend to 
skip right through. But it’s worth a day if 
you can spare it. Its historical Niederdorf 
district is dense with fun restaurants and 
shops, the Swiss 
National Museum 
is an interest¬ 
ing primer on all 
things Swiss, and 
the Kunsthaus 
has the country’s 
top collection of 
fine art. Mean¬ 
while, Zurich 
affords a peek at 
Swiss solutions to 
persistent urban 
problems — for example, what appear to 
be designer boulders in the sidewalk are 
there to stop cars of thieves from crashing 
into jewelry stores for a grab-and-run. 

Walk the path of a hermit monk. A 
century ago, a hermit monk inhabited 
a humble church in a cave just under a 
mountaintop plateau called Ebenalp, high 
above the town of Appenzell. A cliff-hug¬ 
ging path leads around the corner to the 
humble guesthouse that was built — right 
into the vertical cliff side — to accom¬ 
modate pilgrims who had hiked up to pray 
with the monk. While the guesthouse isn’t 
currently accepting overnight stays — and 
its restaurant is undergoing renovations 
that might close it for a while — the hut’s 
setting is impressive enough to merit the 
excursion. 

Ponder some insane art. Lausanne’s 
Collection de I’Art Brut is unique in 
Europe. In 1945, the artist Jean Dubuffet 
began collecting art he called brut — un¬ 


once housed pilgrims who hiked up to pray. 

trained, ignoring rules, highly original, 
produced by people free from artistic 
culture and fashion trends living in psy¬ 
chiatric hospitals and prisons. Visiting his 
collection, you’ll wander through halls of 
fascinating doodles and screaming colors, 
marveling at the talent of people our soci¬ 
ety has locked up as “criminally insane.” 

Relive the Swiss old days. At the Bal- 
lenberg Open-Air Museum (an hour east 
of Interlaken on Lake Brienz), traditional 
houses, schools, churches and shops from 
all over Switzerland have been moved to 


a huge park. The layout is just like the 
country: French in the west, Italian in 
the south, and so on. Each dwelling is 
furnished, old-time crafts are kept alive, 
and goat herders are tooting their slender 
stretch alpenhorns. It’s Swiss culture on 
a lazy Susan for the hurried visitor, and 
a great rainy-day option in the Berner 
Oberland. 


Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travei guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rickdiricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 




Rick Steves 


TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Sausage festival 
in Budapest 

Fans of bacon, sausage and 
other meaty treats will find 
themselves in foodie heaven at 
the Sausage Festival of Budapest, 
a tasty celebration of all things 
pork. The festival takes place at 
the Hungarian Railway Museum 
and the adjacent Water Tower 
Park on Oct. 12-14. 

More than 250 sorts of sau¬ 
sages, from those made of goat 
to the spicy Csabai varieties, 
await sampling and purchase 
here. Other quality foodstuffs on 
offer include cheese, jam, honey, 
spices and baked goods. 

A side program of entertain¬ 
ment offers something for 
everyone. Children might enjoy a 
storytelling theater, folk play¬ 
ground, old-fashioned swings 
and wooden carousels or a pet¬ 
ting zoo where they can feed the 
animals. All ages can try their 
hand at farm duties of yesteryear 
at the museum’s agricultural 
exhibition. Farmers dressed in 
traditional clothing offer a four- 
hour presentation on how their 
forebears transformed a living 
pig into cuts of meat. Those who 
need a little bolstering in order 
to take that in can enjoy swigs 
of the locals’ preferred tipple, 
a potent fruit brandy known as 
Palinka. A craft market, folk per¬ 
formances and concerts round 
out the offerings. 

Festival hours are 1 p.m.-lO 
p.m. Friday, 9 a.m.-lO p.m. Sat- 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 




urday and 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Sunday. 
Admission to some of the zones 
is free, but for access to all areas, 
adults must purchase tickets 
at a cost of 2,000 Hungarian 
Forint (about $7.10); ages 3-14 
pay 1500 HUF, and those under 
three enter for free. A family 
ticket goes for 6,000 HUF. A 
free shuttle ferries guests from 
the Western Railway station 
(Nyugati Palyaudvar) to the 
festival grounds. Online: tinyurl. 
com/ood51d5 

Light festival in Prague 

Old Prague shines through 
Oct. 14, as the SIGNAL Festival 
of Lights illuminates the Czech 
capital. The sixth edition of a fes¬ 
tival that’s quickly become one of 
the biggest cultural events in the 
country focuses on Czech artists 
and the upcoming 100-year an¬ 
niversary of the Republic. 


Three main festival routes 
wind through the city center, 
Vinohrady, and for the first time 
the up-and-coming district of 
Karlin. Visitors can see 22 light 
installations, 14 of them by Czech 
light artists. 

The installations grace church¬ 
es, squares, palaces, an orchard 
and a section of the Vltava river. 
Among the types of light displays 
are 3D and interactive instal¬ 
lations, projections and video 
mapping. 

Karlin’s highlights include 
3D video mapping against the 
Kasarna Karlin, a projection on 
the facade of the Main Point of¬ 
fice building, and a site-specific 
installation inspired by a nearby 
church on Karlinske Square. The 
Central route runs past light art 
in the Clam-Gallas Palace, Old 
Town Square and Ovocny Trh. 
The seven installations along the 
Vinohrady route explore contem¬ 
porary topics including ecology, 
sustainability and a population 
under constant surveillance. 

The installations can be 
viewed from 7 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
Five installations are located 
inside architecturally significant 
buildings; entry to this area, 
known as the Gallery Zone, is 
subject to a fee. Adult entry costs 
170 Czech Koruna (about $7.60) 
for adults and CZK 100 for stu¬ 
dents and seniors. To take in 3D 
audio-visual mapping in Kasarna 
Karlin, a CZK 50 fee applies. 
Online: www.signal 
festival.com/program/centrum/ 



Courtesy of signalfestival.com 


The SIGNAL Festival of Lights, in Prague through Oct. 14, will 
dazzle visitors with 22 creative light installations. 


Concerts rock Hassfurt 
and Schweinfurt 

Honky Tonk Festivals are a 
series of musical events staged 
throughout Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland over the past 25 
years. With the purchase of a fes¬ 
tival bracelet, music lovers can 
take in a variety of concerts as 
they pass through a city’s bars, 
pubs and other venues over the 
course of a single evening. 

This good idea is made all the 
better through the weekend, as 
the two cities of Hassfurt and 
Schweinfurt, Germany, team up 
to offer two consecutive nights of 
hstening pleasure. Things kick 
off on Oct. 12 in Hassfurt, which 
makes its debut in the Honky 
Tonk world with six locations. 


The groups on board play rock, 
funk, Latin American and other 
sounds from 9 p.m until 2 a.m. 

In Schweinfurt, the birthplace 
of the Honky Tonk event, the 
first of the concerts start at 7 
p.m. Oct. 13 and 24 venues rock 
to the sounds of blues, hardcore, 
alternative metal, folk, soul and 
other genres. Bands play until 
2 a.m. at most venues; two sites 
host after-parties that go until 5 
a.m. 

A bracelet bought on either 
event night goes for 15 euros and 
is valid for entry to all venues in 
both cities. Some of the festival- 
goers who make the 14-minute 
journey between the two cities by 
train will be treated to a concert 
while on board. Online: honky- 
tonk.de 
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The dining room of RF. Chang's at Germany’s Ramstein Air Base awaits hungry customers. The 
restaurant sets itself apart with excellent food, good service and an outstanding dining experience. 


After Hours: Germany 


By Will Morris 

Stars and Stripes 

W hen I walked into P.F. Chang’s on 
Ramstein Air base last weekend, I 
had given up all hope of ever finding 
decent Chinese food in the Kaiser¬ 
slautern area. 

Everywhere I have gone, it’s been the same 
— cheap, improperly made food that is laden with 
salt and barely edible. The last time I ordered Pad 
Thai noodles in town, it had so much salt on it, I 
tossed it. 

I had also given up on casual dining on base. 
Three weeks ago, the last time I ate at a restau¬ 
rant that shall go nameless, they served me a 
hamburger patty that was burned black halfway 
through. The time before that, it was guacamole 
that was turning brown. 

Well, now I can truly say that I have been to 
the mountain. I have seen the light. My faith is 
restored. Praise the Lord and the crab wontons 
that he provides! 

P.F. Chang’s has, without a doubt, the best 
Asian-style food I have eaten in the Kaiserslaut¬ 
ern Military Community or, for that matter, any¬ 
where in Europe. When you combine that with 
the service and overall dining experience, it’s a 
shot across the bow of all but a handful of other 
restaurants in K-Town. 

The menu was clearly compiled by someone 
who is well versed in the highlights of Asian cui¬ 
sine. Dishes from China, Japan, Thailand, Korea 
and more — all the mainstays you know and 
crave can be found here. 

The cooks clearly care about the food they 
make. Except for certain products that have to be 
shipped over from the States, everything is fresh 
and made to order. The one taste that overwhelms 
every other Asian restaurant in K-Town, salt, has 
been replaced with something commonly known 
as fiavor. 

For dinner, I recommend the Combo Lo Mein 
— beef, pork and chicken cooked perfectly with 
an assortment of vegetables drizzled with just 
the right amount of soy sauce. For lunch, try the 
Tokyo Udon Noodle Bowl, a type of stir-fried 
noodles with vegetables and chicken or beef 
Beware, though: The noodle bowl is mild in the 
beginning, but the sauce draws out the seasoning 
and gets more spicy as you get to the bottom of 
the bowl. 

For breakfast, order anything on the menu, put 
it in a box and take it home and hide it from your 
family until morning. 



The Korean mainstay bibimbap is among the 
Asian dishes served at RF. Chang’s. If you can’t 
catch a flight to the suburbs of Seoul, catch 
someone going to Ramstein Air Base for a 
completely respectable version of this dish. 



The lo mein noodles served by RF. Chang’s at 
Ramstein Air Base, Germany, are amazing, and 
include fresh veggies cooked with care. 


RF. CHANG’S 

Address: Ramstein Air Base, next to the 
Bowling Center 

Hours: 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 4 p.m.-9 p.m. 
Mondays-Thursdays, 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 4 
p.m.-lO p.m. Fridays, 4 p.m.-lO p.m. Satur¬ 
days, 4 p.m.-9 p.m. Sundays 
Prices: Entrees average $12 
Dress: Casual 

Information: Phone (-f 49)(0)63-747-7981, 
website: tinyurl.com/y7jnxnjw 

— William Morris 





Stout beer adds richness 
to gingerbread bundt cake 


By America’s Test Kitchen 

In our opinion, gingerbread is 
only worth eating if its fiavor is 
unmistakably bold and spicy. For 
our gingerbread bundt cake, the 
standard liquid combination of 
mild molasses and water seemed 
lackluster. 

Robust molasses had more 
presence in our scaled-up cake, 
and we replaced the water with 
stout for a deeper fiavor profile. 
The beer gave the cake a malty 
tang that tasters loved. Powdered 
ginger provided a spicy kick, and 
a little cinnamon and allspice 
contributed warm notes. 

Blooming the spices in melted 
butter — a technique the test 
kitchen uses for savory spiced 
dishes — intensified their fiavor, 
but tasters still wanted more 


ginger. A bit of grated fresh 
ginger added another layer of 
heat that the dried spice alone 
couldn’t muster. And another 
traditionally savory ingredient, 
black pepper, added a mild bite 
that further enhanced the ginger 
fiavor. 

We used the glaze as one final 
opportunity to turn up the heat 
by mixing a little ground ginger 
in with the confectioners’ sugar 
and adding a few tablespoons of 
ginger ale to thin the glaze to just 
the right consistency. Guinness 
is the test kitchen’s preferred 
brand of stout for this cake. 

Be sure to use finely ground 
black pepper here. Do not use 
blackstrap molasses in this rec¬ 
ipe. An equal amount of orange 
or lemon juice can be substituted 
for the ginger ale in the glaze. 


BOLD AND SPICY GINGERBREAD BUNDT CAKE 


Servings: 12 

Start to finish: 1 hour 45 min¬ 
utes 

Ingredients: 

Cake: 

2 V 2 cups (12 V 2 ounces) all-pur¬ 
pose flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
^4 teaspoon baking soda 
^4 teaspoon salt 
16 tablespoons unsalted butter 
2 tablespoons ground ginger 

2 teaspoons ground cinnamon 
1 teaspoon ground allspice 

V 4 teaspoon pepper 
4 large eggs, room temperature 
1V 2 cups (10 V 2 ounces) granu¬ 
lated sugar 

4 teaspoons grated fresh 
ginger 

^4 cup robust or full molasses 
y4 cup stout beer (preferably 
Guinness) 

Glaze: 

1 % cups (7 ounces) confec¬ 
tioners’ sugar 

3 tablespoons ginger ale 
1 teaspoon ground ginger 
Cake directions: Adjust oven 

rack to middle position and heat 
oven to 375 F. Spray a 12-cup 
nonstick Bundt pan with baking 
spray, then dust with fiour. Whisk 
fiour, baking powder, baking 
soda and salt together in bowl. 


Melt butter in medium 
saucepan over medium heat. 

Stir in ground ginger, cinnamon, 
allspice and pepper and cook 
until fragrant, about 30 seconds. 
Remove from heat and let butter 
mixture cool slightly. 

Whisk eggs, sugar and fresh 
ginger together in large bowl 
until light and frothy. Stir in 
melted butter mixture, molasses 
and beer until incorporated. Add 
fiour mixture to egg mixture and 
whisk until no lumps remain. 

Transfer batter to prepared 
pan and smooth top with rub¬ 
ber spatula. Gently tap pan on 
counter to release air bubbles. 
Bake until skewer inserted in 
center comes out clean, about 45 
minutes, rotating pan halfway 
through baking. Let cake cool in 
pan on wire rack set in rimmed 
baking sheet for 20 minutes. In¬ 
vert cake onto rack, remove pan 
and let cool completely, about 2 
hours. 

Glaze directions: Whisk sugar, 
ginger ale and ginger together in 
bowl until smooth. Drizzle glaze 
over cooled cake and let set, 
about 15 minutes, before serv¬ 
ing. (Cake can be stored at room 
temperature for up to 2 days.) 



Joe Keller, America’s Test Kitchen/AP 


Stout beer and ample portions of ginger in both cake and glaze 
boost the bold and spicy flavors of this gingerbread bundt cake. 


morris.william@stripes.c 
Twitter: willatstripes 
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Mountain guide Sandro de Zolt, left, takes visitors on adventures of all types, including multi-pitch climbs, ski mountaineering and hiking. 
Here, he descends Monte Castellazzo in Italy with a client. 

NO SNOW REQUIRED 


Italy’s Dolomites a pleasure 
to explore in the offseason 

By Rachel Walker 
Special to The Washington Post 

I had two challenges to overcome when planning a 
late-May trip to Northern Italy’s Trentino-Sudti- 
rol region: a mgjor snow year and the offseason. 
The first meant that the thousands of miles 
of trails in the rugged Dolomite mountains were still 
buried. The second meant that many of the high-alpine 
refugios, famed for hearty food and rustic lodging, 
were closed between winter and summer. One more 
thing — I arrived in the rain, and the forecast called 
for more storms throughout my trip. For a trail runner 
eager to spend the night at staffed mountain huts while 
completing a multiday traverse, things looked grim. 

At least, that was my initial reaction. Then I con¬ 
nected with Sandro de Zolt, an internationally certified 
mountain guide and a gear tester for La Sportiva, the 
outdoor footwear and apparel company based in Val di 
Fiemme, a narrow valley at the base of the Dolomites 
where mountains loom over storied pine forests. Sandro 
was born and raised in a military station at Passo Rolle, 
where he learned to ski at 2 and was scaling the mam¬ 
moth cliffs of his backyard with his father at 7. 

Nothing to do in his home stomping grounds in May? 
Pshaw. 

True, I wouldn’t disappear into the mountains for days 
at a time on this trip, he said. But with his guidance, I 
would get a well-rounded tour of the entire region — an 
idyllic mountainous area inhabited since ancient Roman 
times — through day hikes, local drives and, thanks to a 
happy scheduhng coincidence, glimpses of some of the 
world’s best cyclists in the Giro d’ltalia, a three-week, 
multistage, grand-tour race whose mountain stages 
overlapped with my stay in the area. 

The chief highlight of a week that included many 
was a vigorous and scenic 15-mile hike that included 


KNOW & GO 

FOOD 

Planitzer Winery and Tavern, Glen 25, 
Gleno di Sotto, Montagna; 011-39-0471- 
819-407; planitzer.it/tavem 
A farm-to-table spot that serves 
housemade wine and spirits, Planitzer 
is situated among vineyards in Trudner 
Horn Nature Park and adjacent to an 
elaborate trail system. Entrees start at 
about $18. 

II Maso dello Speck, Pozze di sopra, 2, 
Daiano; 011-39-0462-342244; titospeck.it 
Speck, a cured pork that abounds in 
Northern Italy, Austria, and Germany, 
is on every menu in the region. This 
restaurant has been owned by the Braito 
family for more than 50 years. A la carte 
menu starts at about $8. 

Gelateria Artiginiale Tarifa, Via 
Giovanni Segantini, 51, Arco; 
011-39-0464-519-451; bit.ly/ 
GelateriaArtiginialeTarifa 
Artisanal gelato sold here is creamy and 
rich. It’s rumored to be among the best in 
the region. Scoops start at about $4.50. 

ACTIVITIES 

Sandro de Zolt is a certified mountain 
guide with specialties in multi-pitch rock 
climbing, mountaineering, ski-touring, 
trail running, day hikes and cycling. 
Rates start at about $350 per day, but 
vary by activity. 011-39-339-621-0045; 
sandro.dezolt@gmail.com 

INFORMATION 

Online: visitfiemme.it 


summiting Monte Castellazzo 
(7,650 feet) and being guided to 
staggering views of enormous 
mountains and a huge statue of 
Jesus positioned in the pose of 
Rodin’s “The Thinker.” Sandro, 
a friend and I started hiking in 
the woods and followed a creek 
up a steep grade for about a mile 
before the trail jogged left and 
climbed to a grassy ridge. That’s 
when I was rendered speechless. 
Ahead of us, mountains powered 
out of the earth, bold giants of 
rock and ice with patches of snow 
clinging to the exposed cliffs, 
creating a beautiful mosaic of 
gray and white leaning into the 
sharp, blue sky. 


An emerald field colored by 
wildflowers spread out before the 
mountains, and in its center was 
one of the region’s famous high 
Alpine refugios — which was, as 
expected, closed. 

Sandro, who is also the chief 
of mountain rescue in Val di 
Fiemme, asked if we would 
be interested in an espresso. 

Of course we would. Once we 
regained our composure, we 
walked toward those incredible 
peaks, through which ran a nar¬ 
row road and tiny village, until 
we reached Passo Rolle, home 
of the military station where he 
grew up as well as several hotels, 
a small ski area — and a road¬ 
side espresso stand. 

Caffeinated, we continued 
upward to the summit of Monte 
Castellazzo. From the peak, we 
savored simple sandwiches of sa¬ 
lami and fresh mozzarella on Ital¬ 
ian bread as we gazed down on 
a sprawhng snowfield at the foot 
of a trifecta of classic Dolomite 
peaks (Bureloni, Vezzana, Cimon 
della Pala). It’s an understate¬ 
ment to say that I was absolutely 
not thinking about all the things 
I couldn’t do in the Dolomites at 
that time of year. Instead, I was 
immersed in the moment. 

Initially settled by the Romans 
in 15 B.C., the Trentino-Sudtirol 
is made up of two self-governing 
provinces that are among the 
wealthiest in Italy. Before Italian 
control in the 1940s, however, 
this area was part of Austria- 
Hungary and, before that, the 
Austrian Empire and, before 
that, the Holy Roman Empire. 
During both world wars, the 
mountainous borders saw much 
conflict; today’s refugios began 
as wartime bunkers. 

Outdoor recreation started 
around the 1950s with the arrival 
of winter skiers and mountain¬ 
eers eager to summit the high 
peaks. Cortina d’Ampezzo, a re¬ 
sort in the Dolomites, was the site 
of the 1956 Winter Olympics, and 
is a stop on the present-day World 
Cup Circuit for Alpine skiing. 
Fly-fishing has arrived, according 
to Sandro, and the multitude of 
trails, trams and chairlifts create 
an extensive adventure network 
interspersed with unique and 
charming villages. 

Unlike many mountain towns 
in North America, which typical¬ 
ly began as mining, ranching or 
railroad towns and have a more 
recent history, this area is thick 
with legacy. Many of the village 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 



Sometimes referred to as the Matterhorn of the Dolomites, Cimon 
della Pala is the best-known peak of a group of mountains called the 
Pale di San Martino. 
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Nettle dumplings, a specialty in 
the Sud-Tyrol region of Italy, are 
served in a rich, buttery broth. 

FROM PAGE 30 

residents, such as Sandro and his 
fiancee, Gulia Delladio — who 
will be the fourth generation to 
run La Sportiva, which her great 
grandfather founded in 1928 — 
have been there for generations. 
True, the mountains are the 
main draw. But I was pleasantly 
surprised to discover how much 
else there was to experience. 

“Drive from the lake up 
and through Pregasina — it 
might feel like you’re going on 
someone’s driveway — until you 
reach the church. Park and then 
take any of the trails that start; 
they are all worthwhile.” So read 
Sandro’s text when I asked for a 
terrific, off-the-beaten-path hike 
near Lake Garda, Italy’s largest 
freshwater body. 

At the lake’s edge, palm trees 
indicated a Mediterranean 
climate. In the tiny village of 
Pregasina, the church’s parking 
lot was full of cars, and a crowd 
of hikers spread out onto a web 
of trails. Trail 422A, Sandro’s 
suggestion, was a thin path that 
led to the land’s edge and then 
climbed over the undulating 
landscape to a prominent view¬ 
point. On my left was a sheer 
drop over the cliffs, hundreds of 
feet to the water, where sailboats 
bobbed like tiny toys. On my 
right, the forest thickened and 
burst with the sound of songbirds 
and rustling critters. The sky 
was overcast, but the views were 
still rewarding: stacks of moun¬ 
tains falling into the dark blue 
water below. The lake was vast, 
its end nowhere in sight. 

On my way home, I caught the 
hill-climbing stage of the cycling 
tour, which was quick, colorful 
and abuzz with action. 

Children zoomed across the 
cobbled plaza of Arco, a small 
town near the lake. Bordered by 
limestone cliffs on one side, Arco 
is famous for its annual Rock 
Master event, an international 
climbing competition. 

It is also home to Gelateria Ar- 
tigianale Tarifa, where I savored 
the creamiest pistachio gelato I 
had during my trip. 

Another recommendation 
from Sandro took me to Pla- 
nitzer, a wood-hewn restaurant 
between Trento, a classic Italian 
city with cobblestone streets and 
a beautiful plaza with a fountain 
at its center, and Val di Fiemme. 
Planitzer serves food grown by 
its neighbors and makes its own 
wine and liquors. 

This was my introduction to 
nettle dumplings. Two large 
dumplings the size of a child’s 
fist arrived in a rich, buttery 
sauce. With a texture similar to 
gnocchi and an earthy fiavor, the 
savory dumplings were pleas¬ 
antly filling. 
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Beyond the bench 


Take your taste buds and your camera on a tour of Kauai 




By Daniel BEEKMAN/The Seattle Times 

loating on the waves and hiking through the 
J jungle are must-do activities on Kauai. But 
to better commune with the westernmost of 
the well-populated Hawaiian Islands, I also 
wanted to taste the local bounty. 

^ Fortunately, there are great ways to savor 

what makes Kauai unique without breaking the bank 
at gourmet restaurants. There may be nowhere else on 
Earth you can visit a coffee farm, a microbrewery and a 
cacao farm in such close proximity, surrounded by lush 
mountains and sandy bays. 


With a bit more time, you can watch delicate taro 
chips sizzling in oil and buy aromatic lychees by the 
bag. A friend and I managed all of the above in between 
naps at the beach, and our farm-to-table adventures 
introduced us to people and places we would have other¬ 
wise missed. 

“We have agricultural land, agricultural history 
and agricultural values,” said chocolate farmer Will 
Lydgate, whose relatives have lived on Kauai since the 
1800s. “We love selling what we grow to visitors. The 
life of the land is perpetuated in righteousness. That’s 
our state motto.” 



Photos by Daniel Beekman, Seattle Times/TNS 


Lydgate Farms tour guide Andrea Kiser shows off the 
inside of a cacao fruit. Tours — which take place rain or 
shine — are available, and feature a chocolate tasting. 


Coffee by the ocean 

I had never encountered an actual coffee 
tree until we made a trek to Kauai Coffee 
Company’s picturesque plantation by the 
sea. Situated near Hanapepe on the island’s 
south shore, the land was for 100 years 
a sprawling sugar estate owned by the 
wealthy Alexander and Baldwin famihes. 

Their company began growing coffee 
rather than cane on the land in the 1980s, 
as sugar plantations across the Hawaiian 
Islands were closed down. 

“Beet sugar started to replace cane 
sugar,” said Darla Domingo, who man¬ 
ages the plantation welcome center, where 
you can sample a variety of Kauai Coffee 
brews and join walking tours to see the 
red and yellow cherries that encase the 
precious beans. “When I moved here in 
1990, there were still five sugar planta¬ 
tions,” Domingo said. “Now there are 
none.” 

The estate is massive, with 4 million 
trees covering 3,100 acres tended to by 
more than 100 union workers. 

Multinational company Massimo Zanetti 
runs the coffee operation, so the atmo¬ 
sphere is more corporate than homey. 


OTHER OPTIONS 

• Koloa Rum tasting room: 
koloarum.com/tasting-room 

• Kauai Food Tours: tastingkauai.com 

• Hariguchi Rice Mill tour: 
haraguchiricemill.org/tours 

• Waipa Foundation Food and Farm 
tour (on hold during repairs to Kuhio 
Highway, which are tentatively 
expected to conclude in October): 
waipafoundation.org/visit 


and the brews themselves are less than 
spectacular. 

But there was something magical about 
strolling down rows of coffee trees, their 
waxy green leaves shimmering, within 
view of the ocean. Because the trees need 
mild sun and rain, they’re mostly cultivat¬ 
ed on shady mountainsides, like the slopes 
of volcanoes on Hawaii’s Big Island. 

Hourlong Coffee on the Brain plantation 
tours at Kauai Coffee Company in 
Kalaheo are $20 per person and start at 
8:30 a.m., Tuesday through Thursday 


and Sunday. Shorter walking tours, daily 
at 10 a.m., noon, 2 and 4 p.m., are free. 
kauaicoffee.com. 

The master chipmaker 

For a more rustic experience, try 
Hanapepe, a sunbaked little river town 
with historic storefronts. Stomachs 
rumbling, we parked outside the 
ramshackle building with peeling paint 
where Dale Nagamine has made taro 
chips for 36 years. 

The taro root plant is a staple in native 
Hawaiian cuisine, and Nagamine’s chips 
are sliced letter-thin, dusted with garlic 
salt, deep-fried and baked. 

The sign beside the door read Taro Ko 
Chips Factory, but the timeworn kitchen 
was barely large enough for Nagamine 
and a pal, who were watching football 
when we arrived. 

Flecked with purple, his crunchy snacks 
are understated yet addictive. 

“I grow the taro in the valley over there. 
I make the chips and sell them here,” he 
shrugged. “That’s about it.” 

Local suds 

Another laid-back option is the Kauai 


Beer Company (kauaibeer.com) brewpub 
in Lihue, the southeast-shore town where 
the island’s airport is also located. It’s 
open 11 a.m. to 10 p.m., Tuesday through 
Saturday. 

The suds are top-notch, the grub is tasty 
and the vibe set by easygoing owner Jim 
Greuber is friendly, attracting a mix of 
tourists and locals. 

When we popped in for lunch, the other 
customers included mainland families and 
construction workers. 

“We have birthday parties, readings, 
business meetings,” said Greuber, who 
was raised in Pennsylvania and began 
brewing beer in his garage back in 1978. 
“Everyone is welcome here.” 

The hops and barley are imported, but 
Greuber and his son, Justin, write the 
recipes themselves and brew the beer on¬ 
site — about 650 pints per day. 

Their mainstay is Lihue Lager, while 
their pride and joy. Black Limousine, com¬ 
bines a light taste and dark color. 

“The water here on Kauai is conducive to 
lighter beers,” said Greuber, who moved to 
the island in 1996. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 



A lot of sun and a lot of rain make Kauai a good place to grow many different fruits, says a member of an orchard-owning family. 
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After Hours: Japan 


By James Bolinger 
Stars and Stripes 

A t many of Japan’s popular chain coffee 
shops, such as Starbucks or Doutor, mas¬ 
sive amounts of coffee are brewed in a 
carafe and served to patrons hours later. 
While the method is efficient and delivers a brew 
that’s fine for a quick coffee fix, independent cafe 
owners across the country have shunned this prac¬ 
tice in favor of a more artisanal coffee experience 
where cups are carefully brewed one at a time. In 
fact, cities like Kyoto, which has an abundance of 
these small, hip cafes, are now must-visit destina¬ 
tions for coffee connoisseurs. 

Luckily, those living near Iwakuni won’t have 
to travel far for a handcrafted coffee experience, 
thanks to Marifu Coffee, a small cafe just a 10-min¬ 
ute walk from JR Iwakuni Station. 

I first discovered Marifu Coffee completely by 
accident when I was still new to Iwakuni and unfa¬ 
miliar with the area. While searching for a camera 
shop, I found myself distracted by the intoxicating 
smell of fresh coffee emanating from a building 
and decided to stop and enjoy a cup. After that first 
visit, I was hooked, and now Marifu is my go-to 
spot for brunch in Iwakuni. 

Upon entering Marifu, guests are greeted by 
the pleasant smell of freshly brewed coffee and a 
smiling barista. Bar seating along the windows is 
perfect for solo diners, while ample table seating is 
available for larger groups. An easy-to-understand 
English menu with pictures of each dish makes 
ordering a breeze. 

Marifu is completely different from most stan¬ 
dard coffeehouses, as all the beans are roasted in- 
house and the cafe’s baristas brew only a few cups 
of coffee at a time utilizing the pour-over method 
— a style of coffee brewing that’s extremely 
popular with coffee aficionados. Fresh grounds are 
placed inside a cloth filter set over a cup or carafe 
while hot water is poured slowly over the grounds. 
This hand-brewed technique gives the coffee a bold 
flavor that never tastes burned. 


In addition to their hand brewed coffee (420 yen, 
or about $3.80), Marifu offers cappuccinos (600 
yen), lattes (550 yen), iced coffees (420 yen) — and 
even a coffee float (580 yen) containing iced coffee 
served with a scoop of vanilla ice cream. 

Marifu is also unique in that the cafe features an 
extensive menu of food items perfect for breakfast 
and lunch, ranging from waffles to sandwiches. 

The waffles at Marifu are a definite standout 
— crispy and golden on the outside with a warm, 
fluffy interior. The chocolate banana waffles (680 
yen) are a work of art, topped with vanilla ice 
cream, a sliced banana, whipped cream, a cherry 
and a drizzle of chocolate syrup and caramel. 

The waffles are delivered to your table before the 
ice cream has time to melt and pair perfectly with 
a cup of Marifu’s signature coffee. While one waffle 
might not be enough food for those with a bigger 
appetite, it is delicious — and definitely something 
kids would like. Plain waffles are also available 
(550 yen) and can be paired with a cup of coffee as 
a part of a set meal for 650 yen. 

For those without a sweet tooth, Marifu’s more 
savory treats offer plenty to enjoy. The panini 
sandwich (680 yen) is filled with egg salad, ham, 
lettuce and tomato. The sandwich’s toasted bread 
is perfectly thick and has just the right amount of 
chew, while the egg salad complements the other 
fillings nicely. The sandwich is also accompanied 
by a side salad and a slice of watermelon, which 
completes the meal. 

During breakfast, other offerings include egg 
salad sandwiches (650 yen), scrambled eggs with 
salad and toast (580 yen), a mixed berry waffle 
topped with vanilla ice cream (680 yen), and friend 
pork cutlet sandwich (880 yen) — more commonly 
known as “tonkatsu” in Japanese. 

If you visit often, be sure to pick up Marifu’s 
point card. Ten stamps will get you a free coffee. 

House-roasted coffee, pristine golden waffles and 
a friendly staff make Marifu Coffee a must-visit for 
breakfast, brunch — or simply any time you crave 
a cup of perfectly brewed coffee. 

bolinger.iames@stripes.com 
Twitter: @boiingerj2004 



Photos by James Bolinger 
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House-roasted coffee, 
pristine golden 
waffles and a friendly 
staff make Marifu 
Coffee a must-visit for 
brunch in Iwakuni. 


MARIFU COFFEE 


Location: 13-5, Marifumachi 
6-Chome, Iwakuni, Yamagu- 
chi740-0018 

Directions: Marifu Coffee is 
accessible at Iwakuni Station 
via the JR Gantoku Line and 
JR Sanyo Lines (10-minute 
walk). From MCAS Iwakuni, 
turn right on Route 188. Stay 
on Route 188 for roughly 2.2 
km before turning left at the 
Mikasabashi Intersection, 
located near Iwakuni Station. 
Turn right at the third stop¬ 


light and continue for about 
two blocks. Marifu Coffee is 
located just past the 7-Eleven 
convenience store. 

Hours: Open daily, 7:30 a.m. to 
7 p.m., with last order at 6:30 
p.m. 

Prices: Coffee drinks start at 
420 yen (about $3.80), while 
waffles and other food items 
start at 550 yen. 

Dress: Casual 
Information: 0827-21-8721 

— James Bolinger 
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Following cacao beans 

Chocolate lovers should head 
for the hills above Kauai’s east 
shore, where Lydgate raises 
cacao and offers three-hour 
“branch-to-bar” tours. 

His small-scale operation near 
Kapaa, called Steelgrass Farm 
when we took the tour, has since 
been renamed Lydgate Farms. 

Hawaii remains the only US. 
state where cacao can be reliably 
grown — and there was a real 
thrill in watching our guide slice 
open a bright yellow cacao pod 
to reveal the beans inside. We 
learned how chocolate came to 
be and how the sweet stuff gets 
made. Lydgate Farms beans 
are grown, fermented, dried 
and roasted on the island, then 
shipped to a chocolatier on Oahu 
for manufacture. 

Earlier, the group tour covered 
other plants grown on Kauai, 
such as vanilla and black sapote, 
a persimmon-like fruit with pulp 
like chocolate pudding. 

“Treat it like nature’s jello 
shot,” suggested our guide, a 
surfer from California, as she 
introduced rambutan fruits — ly- 
chee-like balls with translucent 
flesh and spiny red skins. 

The morning ended with a 
chocolate taste test, including 10 
varieties from Lydgate Farms 
and around the world. 

The tour was too pricey and 
long. But the chocolate was 


superb, the junglelike grounds 
were beautiful and the idea be¬ 
hind the farm was intriguing. 

The cocoa-tree tours at Lydgate 
Farms are 9 a.m. to noon, Monday 
through Friday. It’s $95 for adults; 
kids 12 and younger are free. 
Onhne: lydgatefarms.com 

Farmers markets bring 
you closer to the land 

Farmers markets abound on 
Kauai and they’re an easy and en¬ 
joyable way to nosh and stock up 
on local produce. You can peruse 
tables piled high with pineapples, 
coconuts, avocados and star fruit. 

For $5 at a Saturday market 
in Hanalei on the north shore, 

I bought two dozen rambutan. 
Then I struck up a conversation 
with Matthew Cummings, who 
learned how to drive from the 
seat of the tractor used in his 
family’s 10-acre orchard. 

“I helped out a lot when I was 
a kid,” Cummings said. “Kauai 
is a really good place to grow so 
many different fruits. We get a 
lot of sun and a lot of rain.” 

When he wants a snack, Cum¬ 
mings reaches for soursop fruits 
— spiky green ovals with creamy 
flesh that taste a bit like tangy 
bananas. 

Another popular Saturday 
market, at Kauai Community 
College, features island cheeses, 
pies and jams. 

One website with schedules 
is tastingkauai.com/farmers- 
markets. 



S1ARS^^STRIPES« congratulates the winners of 
our 2018 End of Summer giveaway promotion! 

iPad mini™ Perry Guray, Sasebo Naval Base 
Troy Heinrich, Camp Foster 


Thanks to everyone who came out and participated. 

For a complete list of winners, go to stripesrewards.com/winners. 
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Ax-throwing venues in D.C. 
to start serving alcohol 


they will never leave the lane or 
allow anybody into the lane unless 
they are invited in,” Flesher-Son- 
nier told him. 

She added that axes are never 
allowed to be handed off between 
patrons. They must be placed into 
the stump before leaving, and the 
next group comes in and pulls 
them out of it, she said. 

“So there are a bunch of safety 
measures that our liability insur¬ 
ance carrier is making us follow,” 
Flesher-Sonnier told the board. 

Assuring District officials that 
the only injury she has seen suf¬ 
fered in an ax-throwing venue was 
when somebody in Canada dropped 
an ax on their foot and broke a toe 
helped Flesher-Sonnier go through 
the liquor-licensing process with 
relative ease. 

When Kick Axe opens its doors 
next year, the venue will be able to 
start serving beer and wine right 
away. 

Bad Axe Throwing has not 
yet applied for its District liquor 
license, though Zelaya said he 
intends to do so. The company 
recently won licenses in Oklahoma 
City and Denver. 

“I think some people think of us as 
these crazy Canadians bringing our 
axes down to the U.S. and throw¬ 
ing them around, and they’re hke, 
‘That’s so dangerous!’ But you know 
what? You guys carry guns, and I 
don’t know a single person in Canada 
who owns a gun,” Zelaya said. “Re¬ 
ally, it’s not as crazy as it seems.” 


Photos by Bonnie Jo MouNi/The Washington Post 

Jennifer Stanton, 39, of Orlando, Fla., top, swings a large ax while Blaise 
and Donna Bowen, also of Orlando, above, square off against each other at 
Bad Axe Throwing in Washington, D.C., on Oct. 4. 


By Marissa J. Lang 

The Washington Post 

W ashingtonians looking 
to have a beer, unwind 
with friends and hurl 
hatchets at a wall will 
soon get their chance. 

Competitive ax-throwing com¬ 
pany Kraken Axes was awarded a 
liquor license late last month, be¬ 
coming the first Washington, D.C., 
establishment to let patrons mix 
booze and sharp weaponry. 

Two other venues plan to do the 
same. Kick Axe Throwing has also 
secured a liquor license — though 
it is not expected to open for busi¬ 
ness before spring 2019. 

“The immediate reaction is, 
‘You’re throwing axes? That 
sounds crazy!”’ said Mario Zelaya, 
president and CEO of Bad Axe 
Throwing, which has a venue in 
northeast Washington. “And then 
when you introduce alcohol, people 
think you’re really nuts.... But we 
haven’t had any injuries — unless 
you count paper cuts.” 

In an attempt to warm city of¬ 
ficials to the idea of alcohol in the 
ax-throwing range, the venues have 


all vowed to follow safety protocols, 
including having trained coaches 
in each lane where axes are being 
thrown and separating the bar 
from the throwing zone. 

Kick Axe serves liquor at its 
Brooklyn, N.Y, venue, while Bad 
Axe has a liquor license at a hand¬ 
ful of its other U.S. locations. 

Ax throwing, a sport typically 
found at lumberjack competitions 
and Renaissance festivals, involves 
chucking hatchets at wooden tar¬ 
gets, and has taken off throughout 
the country over the past year. 

It’s like bowling, experts like to 
say. But sharper. 

Kraken Axes operates two 
Washington, D.C., locations. One is 
closed for renovation and will re¬ 
open in December, owner Steuart 
Martens said. 

Martens said he plans to use the 
District as a test case for Kraken’s 
business plan before it decides to 
expand nationally. Already, several 
locations are set to open on the 
Eastern Seaboard: in Baltimore; 
Boston; Richmond, Va.; and parts 
of Florida. 

But owners said if it fails there, 
it probably won’t stand a chance 


anywhere else. Washingtonians, it 
turns out, seem to like more eccen¬ 
tric entertainment. 

“You can do all the research 
and analysis you want on cities 
and demographics, but there’s this 
extra factor in places like D.C. and 
honestly, we don’t know what it is,” 
said Zelaya, who owns two dozen 
venues across the United States 
and in Canada. “Washington has 
what we call the ‘ax-factor.’” 

Most ax-throwing venues offer 
variations on a theme: Patrons are 
met by a coach or trainer who will 
go through safety protocols with 
first-timers and teach them how to 
throw. Most places call these train¬ 
ers their ax masters or “ax-perts.” 

At Kick Axe Throwing, owner 
and CEO Ginger Flesher-Sonnier 
said patrons are limited to beer, 
wine and malt beverages and will 
only be served three throughout the 
time they are throwing. Staff will be 
trained to recognize signs of drunk¬ 
enness and are told to cut people 
off and ask them to leave the lane if 
they appear unable to throw safely. 

D.C. Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Board member James Short Jr., 
who represents Ward 7 under the 
Alcoholic Beverage Regulation 
Administration (ABRA), quizzed 
Flesher-Sonnier on Kick Axe’s 
safety features during her appear¬ 
ance before the group last year. 

“The screening and the fencing 
along the side walls will be a mini¬ 
mum of 10 feet high. And within 
each lane will be the ax-pert and 
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Wedding party 
duties, expectations 
have reached 
epic proportions ■ 



By Anna ORSO/The Philadelphia Inquirer 



C ourtney Duffy made na¬ 
tional news this summer 
when she begged JetBlue 
to help her cancel a cross¬ 
country flight to be in a 
friend’s wedding, telling 
the world the bride had 
asked her to “relinquish” 
her bridesmaid duties. 

A screenshot of the bride’s passive-ag¬ 
gressive email, in which she indicated “the 
whirlwind nature of what your travel has 
become just won’t work with the duties as 
a party member,” went viral and sparked a 
conversation: In this day and age, what are 
those duties? 

Wedding planners and those who have 
studied the wedding industrial complex say 
the duties and expectations have reached 
epic proportions. Gone are the days where 
a night out on the town was sufficient for 
a bachelorette party — instead, brides 
want four-day trips to Nashville, and some 
grooms think hiking in Colombia is a good 
way to celebrate their im¬ 
pending nuptials. 

There are more events 
leading up to the Big 
Day, like elaborate 
proposals, engagement 
parties, multiple bridal 
showers, destination 
bachelorette parties and 
dress-shopping outings, 
and they’re often longer 
than they were in the 
past. And businesses 
are capitalizing, mean¬ 
ing there’s more to pay 
for, from custom bridal 
shower Snapchat Alters to 
matching bachelorette weekend T-shirts 
with phrases like “Wife of the Party” and 
“On Cloud Wine” in sparkly script. 

“The pre-wedding stuff has just gotten so 
spectacular and so expensive,” said Laurie 
Essig, a professor of gender, sexuality and 
feminist studies at Middlebury College. 
“It’s so brilliant, because it’s just more and 
more stuff to sell, and more and more stuff 
to buy. That’s the marriage of capitalism 
and romance.” 

While there were always costs associat¬ 
ed with being a part of a family member’s 
or close friend’s wedding, those obliga¬ 
tions have only increased, particularly 
as Americans are waiting to get married. 
The median age of a first marriage for 
women is 27 and for men, 29, according 
to the U.S. Census Bureau. In 1960, it was 
20 for women and 22 for men. That means 
that the betrothed and the attendants have 
more money — and higher expectations. 

Alyssa Longobucco, an editor at wed¬ 
ding planning website the Knot, said that 
according to a survey the site conducted 
in the last year, the average member of a 
wedding party spent $1,430 on the entire 
wedding experience, a figure that includes 
travel and accommodations for each event, 
gifts, attire and accessories. When you’ve 
got three close friends getting married in 
the same year, you’re well on your way to 
spending the equivalent of a down payment 
on a car. 

“It’s a pretty steep number, and it is a 
little jarring,” she said, “(but) the whole 
millennial outlook is paying for experienc¬ 
es, and we’re finding a lot of people don’t 
mind. The thought process is: She will do it 
for me.” 

Or maybe they do mind. More than a 
dozen people who were recently in extrav¬ 
agant weddings declined to be interviewed 
for this story — they didn’t want to publicly 
shame their close friends. 

Plenty of people, though, are willing to 
call them out on Facebook in what have 
been dubbed “wedding shaming groups.” 
The pages gained mainstream traction in 
August after a story from one of the groups 
— about a bride who canceled her wedding 
after her guests refused to fund it — went 
viral. 

Members of wedding parties frequently 
use the groups to post about their nameless 
friends’ expectations. 


“Is it me, am I showing my age, or are 
bridesmaids being expected to pay way 
too much?” one woman posted recently in 
a private group. “A coworker, who I know 
makes way less than I do, had to pay a total 
of $1,200 as a member of a wedding party 
... In addition to paying for the dress, re¬ 
quired tanning sessions, nails, makeup, the 
bridal party was told they had to pay for 
a wine tasting ‘bridal shower,’ which cost 
$600 per bridesmaid for wines selected by 
the mother of the bride.” 

The post garnered hundreds of com¬ 
ments, including: “I spent $5,000 to be 
in my best friend’s wedding... Custom 
made gowns from India, three nights at a 
five-star luxury hotel, bachelorette week in 
Vegas ... Just the beginning.” 

Christiane Lehman, owner of Phila¬ 
delphia-based Truly You Events, blamed 
bachelor and bachelorette parties for driv¬ 
ing up costs for wedding party members. 

Kelly Gallagher, a Philadelphia-based 
event planner, put it more bluntly. 


“More and more, what we’re seeing is 
there’s a lot of demand to do different stuff 
so that, I hate to say it,” she said, “but so 
that their Instagram makes people jealous.” 

“Different” means personalized. For 
the masses, it’s a three- or four-day trip to 
popular hot spots like New Orleans, Vegas, 
Miami, Austin or Nashville, said Galla¬ 
gher, director of marketing for Bach Party 
Travel, a new group focused specifically 
on planning bachelor and bachelorette 
parties. 

It’s the men who are routinely spending 
more, shelhng out to party in Ibiza, drink 
at Oktoberfest in Munich, or go Whitewater 
rafting in Central America, Gallagher said. 
The latest destination hot spot for the guys 
is Colombia. “You always hear about mil- 
lennials wanting experiences over things,” 
she said, “so this is a huge market, not just 
for millennials, but people getting married 
that are older that want to travel and almost 
use this as an excuse to travel with their 
friends.” 

Longubucco said expectations vary, but 
generally, wedding party members should 
expect to attend a shower event, the bach¬ 
elor or bachelorette party, the rehearsal 
dinner and the wedding itself She recom¬ 
mends brides and grooms have a frank dis¬ 
cussion with their close family and friends 
about being in the wedding party before the 
person accepts. Outline hopes and expec¬ 
tations, and ensure the friends feel com¬ 
fortable disclosing financial constraints. 
And, she said, if that person can’t afford it, 
involve them in the Big Day another way, 
perhaps through being an usher or a reader 
at the ceremony. 

As some engaged millennials shell out 
thousands to be a part of the umpteen 
celebrations, there’s been a sense among 
others that simplification is the way to go. 
They respond to the razzle-dazzle by doing 
the opposite: being uber-conscious of man¬ 
aging their expectations to not drain their 
friends’ bank accounts, or even eliminating 
bridal parties altogether. 

Essig, whose book “Love, Inc.: Dating 
Apps, the Big White Wedding, and Chasing 
the Happily Neverafter” drops in February, 
said fewer people are getting married in 
general, many of them resisting “the capital¬ 
ist pull” of the wedding industry or being 
unable to afford it all together. She guesses 
that this resistance will only increase. 


"More and more, what we're seeing 
is there's a lot of demand to do 
different stuff so that, I hate to say it, 
but so that their Instagram 
makes people jealous." 
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Courtesy of Fueled by Rar 


Coming off mulitiplatinum glory of ‘Blurryface,’ Twenty One Pilots score again 


By Mark Kennedy 

Associated Press 

It’s going to be hard for 
Twenty One Pilots to top the 
success of their last album. 
Every tune on “Blurryface” 
went gold, platinum or, in some 
cases, multiplatinum — the 
first album to do so in history. 
But if anyone’s going to do bet¬ 
ter, it’s these guys from Ohio. 

“Trench,” the 14-track, fifth 
album from vocalist Tyler 
Joseph and drummer Josh Dun 
(as well as songwriting help 
from Paul Meany), is every 
bit as good as “Blurryface,” 
continuing the band’s genre¬ 
bending trademark of tackling 
various styles and showcasing 


a knack for songwriting. 

The band comes fast out of 
the gate with the throbbing 
bass line of “Jumpsuit” with 
insecurity in the lyrics (“I 
can’t believe how much I hate 
/ Pressures of a new place 
roll my way”). Then it’s on to 
Dun’s kinetic drumming on 
“Levitate,” a blissed-out and 
terrific “Morph” and The Kill¬ 
ers-like, falsetto-fueled “My 
Blood.” Further ahead, there’s 
the reggae-tinged “Nice and 
the Niners,” the ’80s-sounding 
“The Hype” and the complex, 
constantly shifting “Bandito.” 

We reach peak Twenty One 
Pilots on “Pet Cheetah,” an ex¬ 
hilarating and daffy tune that 


_ -Ary ' r-' 

Twenty One Pilots 

Trench (Fueled By Ramen) 


namechecks Jason Statham as 
it mixes techno, rap and rock, 
along with a healthy dose of 
reggae and house. No one out 
there makes music as thrilling 
as this. 

“Trench” is a more low-key 
album — “Cut My Lip” and 
“Neon Gravestones” are slow 
burners — and Joseph and Dun 
show maturity in not overwork¬ 
ing songs, too. The last track, 
“Leave the City,” is a piano- 
driven gem with understated 
drumming and ghostly vocals. 

Of course, it wouldn’t be a 
Pilots record without opaque 
lyrics that connect the songs — 
“jumpsuit” and “neon” — and 
the album to a larger fantasy 


narrative that has spooled out 
over several albums and onto 
websites. We’ll leave all those 
clues — references to Dema 
and the bishops and Nicolas 
Bourbaki — to the fans on 
Reddit. 

“Trench” also finds Joseph 
in a confident mood, lyric-wise, 
even mocking songwriting 
itself “Chorus, verse, chorus, 
verse / Now here comes the 
eight,” he sings on “Levitate.” 
On “Smithereens,” he croons: 
“For you. I’d go write a slick 
song just to show you the 
world.” 

Well, he’s certainly done 
that. He’s made another album 
full of them. 


Pne Pilots’ Josh Dunn, left, and Tyler Joseph 
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Eric Church 


Eric Church’s new 
album, “Desperate 
Man,” is the rarest of 
country records, one 
that reflects and com¬ 
ments on the present. 

He opens with the 
stunning parable “The 
Snake,” a dark commentary about the current state of 
America’s two-party political system, where Church 
snarls, “Rattlesnake, copperhead, either one of them, 
kill you dead / We stay hungry, they get fed... And the 
whole world’s burning down.” 

When he sings “I’ve learned that the monsters ain’t 
the ones beneath the bed” in “Monsters,” Church 
might be referring to the shooter who killed 58 and 
injured more than 800 a year ago at the Route 91 
Harvest Festival in Las Vegas, where he was one of the 
headliners. But he definitely is referring to the feeling 
that sometimes the monsters win and that his response 
is the cautious hope of “I keep my faith intact and 
make sure my prayers are said.” 

It’s a testament to Church’s skill as a songwriter 
and a singer that “Desperate Man” doesn’t sugarcoat 
anything, but still maintains a positive outlook, even if, 
as he does in “Drowning Man,” all he can do is offer 
an escape. And in “Solid,” Church praises resilience, 
by declaring, “I might look like a mess to you, but I’m 
solid.” 

He manages this difficult balancing act by drawing 
on more soul and blues than he has in the past, calling 
to mind the Allman Brothers Band, as much as the new 
country traditionalists like Chris Stapleton and Sturgill 
Simpson. The good-time soul groove of “Hanging 
Around” even draws out an unexpectedly playful vocal 
performance from Church, while the wistful “Hippie 
Radio” is a gorgeous nostalgic trip through “Carry on 
My Wayward Son,” Billy Idol and even a nod to Harry 
Chapin. 

And the world Church conjures in the sweet, blues- 
tinged “Heart Like a Wheel” or “Jukebox and a Bar” 
offers proof that the monsters don’t always win. 

— Glenn Gamboa 
Newsday 


‘A Star Is Born’ soundtrack is a five-star marvel 



By Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 

The soundtrack to “A Star Is 
Born” is no slim thing, thank 
goodness. It contains 34 tracks, 
mostly due to the inclusion of 
brief snatches of songs, dialogues 
or interludes. It will put fans back 
into the film in a visceral way. 
Haven’t seen it yet? With this 
album, you might not need to. 

The latest film incarnation of 
the doomed love affair between 
two singer-songwriters — one 
on the way up, the other down 
— has plenty of buzz thanks to 
its stars. Lady Gaga and Bradley 
Cooper. The soundtrack is proof 
that it deserves the attention. 
From bluesy rock to country to 
bubble gum pop, the 19 original 
songs are varied and addictive. 
We knew Lady Gaga was capable 
of great things, but Cooper’s 
musicality is a wonder. We often 
make fun of actors who long to be 
rock stars, but Cooper shows real 
skill in front of the microphone. 

The soundtrack is chrono¬ 
logical and, of course, includes 
Gaga’s performance of Edith 
Piaf’s classic “La Vie En Rose,” 
her star turn moment when 
Cooper’s character discovers her 
in a cabaret. It naturally has the 
huge tearful finale, “I’ll Never 
Love Again” — it has an extend¬ 
ed cut of that as well, if you have 
enough hankies at home. 



Various Artists 

A Star Is Born — Original Motion 
Picture Soundtrack 
{Interscope Records) 

But a film about the power of 
music needs to have lots of it and 
the soundtrack includes virtually 
every note heard onscreen, in¬ 
cluding blistering guitar instru¬ 
mentals (“Out of Time”), duets 
(including the bluesy “Alibi,” 
the country “Music to My Eyes” 
and the soft rocker “I Don’t 
Know What Love Is”), and even 
dialogue about music (the min¬ 
ute-long “Twelve Notes” speech 
delivered by Sam Elliott). 

In many ways, the film’s 
trajectory can be boiled down to 
its first breakout hit, “Shallow,” 
co-written by Mark Ronson. It 
starts in a folky vein with Cooper 
alone, then becomes a duet with 
Cooper and Gaga before ending 


with her taking it over, belting 
out the lyrics in a glam-rock 
style. (Gaga first singing it to 
Cooper in a parking lot is nicely 
included on the CD in an earlier 
snippet.) Like that song, the 
whole soundtrack starts with 
Cooper’s blues and rock and ends 
with Gaga going full Gaga. 

Other highlights include the 
searing rock cut “Black Eyes,” 
the country ballad “Always 
Remember Us This Way,” the 


burning “Diggin’ My Grave,” the 
Britney Spears-ish “Hair Body 
Face,” the moody club banger 
“Heal Me” and the simple, beau¬ 
tiful “Too Far Gone.” 

In addition to Cooper and 
Gaga, who co-wrote most of 
the tunes, some other names 
jump out on the album, includ¬ 
ing Lukas Nelson (son of Willie 
Nelson), who is credited with co¬ 
writing a slew of songs for both 
stars. Diane Warren co-wrote 


“Why Did You Do That?” while 
frequent Gaga collaborator DJ 
White Shadow co-wrote and co¬ 
produced six of her new songs. 

And for those of you with not 
enough Alec Baldwin in your 
lives, rejoice — he’s there, in a 
tiny audio excerpt as a “Saturday 
Night Live” host. There’s a good 
chance he could win a Grammy 
for uttering four words. There’s 
no way this album won’t be in 
contention. 
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tally civilian casualties that they hadn’t 
caused but were forced to clean up. The 
Corps was eager to forget the incident, 
though the Marines themselves would 
not. 

“Many of them wanted then, and still 
want now, to connect their battlefield 
service to something greater than a 
memory reel of gunfights, explosions 
and grievous wounds,’’ Chivers writes. 
“They wanted to understand accidental 
killings as isolated mistakes in a cam¬ 
paign characterized by sound strategy, 
moral authority, and lasting success. 
They didn’t get this, at least not all of it.” 

During the 2010 campaign to seize the 
Taliban stronghold of Marjah, a dozen 
unarmed civilians had been killed by 
a pair of U.S. artillery rocket strikes. 
None of the Marines on the ground had 
called them in. Chivers long pursued the 
investigation report into the incident, 
a footnote tells us, but the Corps said it 
could not find a copy. 

It’s an event Chivers witnessed while 
embedded, as are several other moments 
he describes. He returns to Marjah 
later in the book with one of his main 
subjects, a Marine platoon leader, for a 
battle that promised to turn the tide of 
the war but in the end did not. Marjah 
would be seized but would eventually fall 
back into Taliban hands. 

The five other main characters are 
a strike fighter pilot, a Green Beret, a 
combat medic, a scout helicopter pilot 
and an enlisted grunt. Filling out much 
of the rest of the cast are combat troops 
or those who closely supported them. 
Many are the grunts who don’t make 
America’s foreign policy but are “stuck 
in it,” as Chivers puts it. 

The broad criticism of policy and 
leadership failures gives way to stories 
mostly focused on events and concerns 
on a personal scale — a night ambush, 
an insurgent rocket attack, a sniper’s 
bullet, a perilous roadway. 

When they do consider the bigger pic¬ 
ture, the troops here are often perplexed 
by the strategy or their part in it. Robert 
Soto, a specialist serving in Afghani¬ 
stan’s deadly Korengal Valley in 2009, 
settles on one way to make sense of it. 

“We’re here because we’re here,” he 
decides. “If nothing else, the soldiers 
could fight for one another. That was 
something worth fighting for, and with a 


tangible purpose and a defined end.” 

We might wonder if it wasn’t always so 
for those on the front lines. 

There are heartbreaking coincidences 
and bitter ironies — a deviation from 
routine proves fatal, a moment of levity 
becomes shame. There’s also plenty of 
faith, honor and courage in the face of 
war’s hazards and horrors, often in tense 
or exhilarating scenes. 

Chivers’ style is spare and under¬ 
stated, making the occasional fiourish 
that much more effective, as when he 
describes a trio of schoolgirls riding bi¬ 
cycles down a residential street in Pow¬ 
der Springs, Ga., where Dustin Kirby, a 
once-handsome but now scarred Navy 
hospital corpsman back from war, is 
disheveled and burning brush on the 
family property: “Like a school of fish, 
they abruptly turned and crossed the 
opposite side of the street, giving him 
wide berth.” 

Through his focus on the particular, 
these stories begin to feel universal, rep¬ 
resenting the wars’ unfathomable costs 
to so many Americans. These fighters 
have their foibles, but they are largely 
competent, self-sacrificing and seeking 
to do what’s right for their fellow troops. 
Fatal errors seem to originate from enti¬ 
ties unseen or unknown, often at higher 
echelons, baffling those in harm’s way. 

Chivers is unapologetic in his ap- 


CJ. Chivers was awarded the 2017 
Pulitzer Prize for feature writing for his 
New York Times Magazine story “The 
Fighter.” His new book, “The Fighters,” 
was released in August. 

Mick CHivERs/Courtesy of Simon & Schuster 

proach — and his focus on the lowly 
combatant is a cherished tradition that 
partly echoes the argument for Stars and 
Stripes’ existence. But I couldn’t help 
feeling a voice or two from higher up 
might have rounded out the book. 

Still, senior officials and their pub¬ 
lic affairs staffs have no shortage of 
chances to speak. What Chivers gives 
us in “The Fighters” is an uncommonly 
close look at the personal stories that 
frequently go untold. 

No small part of Chivers’ effort was 
informed by time he spent embedded 
alongside his subjects in the fight, a level 
of media access that has become exceed¬ 
ingly rare in recent years. 

As a generation with no memory of a 
time before 9/11 comes of age to fight in 
Afghanistan, I can’t help wondering how 
much more of a mystery their service 
will be with media embeds brief and in¬ 
frequent, and America’s attention turned 
elsewhere. 

garland.chad(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: @chadgarland 
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V eterans on the Post-9/11 G.I. 

Bill earlier this decade often 
complained that fellow college 
students frequently confronted 
them with the same grim question: 
“Have you ever killed anyone?” 

The question reduced military service 
to a single dimension, a thing of morbid 
curiosity, and stymied any discussion of 
what it meant to have served in Iraq or 
Afghanistan. For many, it illustrated how 
little the American public understood 
about those the country sent to war. 

In his new book, “The Fighters: Amer¬ 
icans in Combat in Afghanistan and 
Iraq,” C. J. Chivers pulls back the curtain 
on some of the more than 2.7 million 
Americans who served the wars since 
Sept. 11,2001. 

Its title makes 
plural the name 
of his Pulitzer 
Prize-winning 
2016 magazine 
profile of a 
Marine’s post¬ 
war struggle in 
an Illinois col¬ 
lege town, and it 
exhibits similar 
deep reporting 
and sensitive 
storytelling. 

A Marine Corps infantry veteran, 
Chivers offers detailed chronicles of the 
journeys endured by those in the lower 
and middle ranks. 

It follows six main characters, some of 
whom took part in the early days of the 
wars and returned when they metasta¬ 
sized into counterinsurgencies, and some 
who joined as idealistic recruits with the 
wars already well underway. 

Chivers reported on broader aspects 
of these stories as a New York Times war 
correspondent, but here he fieshes out 
the troops’ personal experiences with 
details gleaned from interviews, person¬ 
al correspondence and other materials. 

The preface offers a forceful critique 
of the wars and how those leading them 
have failed their subordinates and the 
public. 

In its opening scene. Marine grunts 
in Afghanistan’s Helmand province 
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WEEKEND: TELEVISION & DVD 


NEW ON DVD 

“Hotel Artemis”: A shining example of how 
it is not the amount of money spent to make a 
movie, but how the budget is being spent. Direc¬ 
tor/writer Drew Pearce has managed to create 
a high-energy, gritty-looking and prophetically 
scary tale set in the near future that comes 
across as big as any summer blockbuster but 
offers far more bang for the bucks in the writing, 
visuals and acting. “Hotel Artemis” is filled with 
standout performances topped by an Oscar¬ 
worthy effort by Jodie Foster, who in recent 
years has been more content to work behind the 
cameras. She’s not stopped acting, but will only 
take on roles that intrigue her, as in the case of 
The Nurse. 



Global Road Entertainment/AP 


From left: Jeff Goldblum, Zachary Quinto and 
Jodie Foster star in “Hotel Artemis.” The movie 
is now available on DVD. 

“Hotel Transylvania 3: Summer Vacation”: 
The animated feature picks up with the getaway 
destination for creatures doing booming busi¬ 
ness. Things are going so well they need a break, 
and the group books passage on the first monster 
cruise that will take them from the Bermuda 
Triangle to the found city of Atlantis. Dracula 
falls in love again, but the object of his affection 
is the last in the long line of Van Helsings who 
have made it their life’s work to kill Dracula. 
“Hotel Transylvania 3” doesn’t suck. It is a visual 
splendor from the fun way the creatures are 
portrayed to the pacing of the action. Keeping 
Genndy Tartakovsky as the director of all three 
films creates a fiuid sense of comedy and look. 

“Skyscraper”: The 21st century attempt to 
repeat the kind of yippee-ki-yay action that made 
“Die Hard” so exciting features Dwayne Johnson 
running, jumping, climbing and lifting heavy ob¬ 
jects. To be honest, a workout video would have 
been just as interesting. “Skyscraper” ends up 
being a poor man’s “Die Hard” because it is still 
entertaining on a familiar level, especially if all 
you want is some mindless entertainment. 

“Prayer Before Dawn”: This is one of the most 
difficult films in recent years to watch. Jean- 
Stephane Sauvaire’s decision to film the movie 
in a real prison using actual prisoners as the 
supporting cast to Joe Cole takes the movie to the 
edge of being a documentary. The horror of what 
boxer Bill Moore went through in a Thailand 
prison can be seen without filter because the 
locations aren’t Hollywood sets but real-world 
venues caked in blood, sweat and more blood. 

Also new on DVD on Oct. 9: 

“Don’t Worry, He Won’t Get Far on Foot”: 

Man in rehab learns he has a gift for drawing 
edgy, irreverent newspaper cartoons that develop 
an international following. 

“Eighth Grade”: Thirteen-year-old Kayla 
(Elsie Fisher) makes her way through the last 
week of middle school. 

“Dark Money”: Montana journalist works 
to expose the impact of the the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s Citizens United decision. 

“The 100: Season Five”: Season five of The 
CW network series has the post-apocalyptic sur¬ 
vivors trying to establish a new home and protect 
the future generations. 

“House on Haunted Hill”: Murder is a way 
of life in this 1999 feature that is a remake of 
William Castle’s 1959 cult classic. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune Content Agency 


The CW 

From left: Molly Ringwald is Mary Andrews, KJ Apa is Archie and Robin Givens is Sierra McCoy on “Riverdale,” which 
returns to AFN-Pulse on Oct. 14. Givens got her start back in the 1980s on the comedy series “Head of the Class.” 


A grown-up perspective 


Robin Givens happy to bring adult element to 'Riverdale' 


By Rick Bentley 
Tribune News Service 

T he third season of the comic book-inspired 
“Riverdale,” returning on AFN-Pulse on 
Oct. 14, again follows a different, dark and 
twisted version of Archie Andrews and 
the gang than the one introduced in 1941 with Pep 
Comics. The CW production is a far cry from the 
malt shop days of the original comics, as it is filled 
with murder, sex, gangs, blackmail and all the other 
evils that tend to pop up in nighttime soap operas. 

What makes the wicked ways different is most 
of the darker moments happen to Riverdale teens 
Archie (KJ Apa), Betty (Lili Reinhart), Jughead 
(Cole Sprouse) and Veronica (Camila Mendes). But 
the parents of the teens have had to face their own 
mgjor problems. It’s been up to the veteran actors 
who play the parents — Robin Givens, Marisol 
Nichols, Madchen Amick, Nathalie Boltt, Martin 
Cummins, Skeet Ulrich, Luke Perry, Mark Con- 
suelos and Lochlyn Munro — to deal with the adult 
worries and woes of their characters. 

“Riverdale” deals with more teen angst than 
“Dawson’s Creek” and “The O.C.,” but executive 
producer Roberto Aguirre-Sacasa makes it clear 
the show works because of the parents. 

“Probably the single biggest challenge for 
‘Riverdale’ is that the show is a show about a town. 
Even from the beginning, it was important that 
we not call the show ‘Archie,’ which is what the 
comic book has been called for 80 years,” Aguirre- 
Sacasa says. “So we named the show ‘Riverdale.’ 

I always say that the show wouldn’t work without 
the parents because of that shared history. 

“When scripts come out and you ask the grown¬ 
ups, ‘Is there ever something that they say no to 
or they don’t want to do?’ I have to say all I get is 
enthusiasm and fearlessness from this group.” 

Givens is definitely excited about her role on the 
series, playing Riverdale mayor Sierra McCoy and 
mother to Josie McCoy (Ashleigh Murray) of Josie 
and the Pussycats fame. The 53-year-old New York 
native was in her early 20s when she became a star 
through the network comedy “Head of the Class.” 

“I think one of the most interesting times I’ve 
had on the set, we were waiting, and it was myself 
and Luke (Perry) and Mari (Nichols) sitting 
around. And you are waiting for lighting. There’s 




I think one of the 
most interesting times 
I’ve had on the set, we 
were waiting, and it was 
myself and Luke (Perry) 
and Mari (Nichols).... And 
we were talking, and we 
were showing pictures of 
our kids on our phones, 
and we were looking 
around, and we were 
saying, we kind of said, 
‘How did this happen?’ 
Remember? Uke, how did 
this happen? 

We were them. 


It was an 

interesting moment. 




a mgjor setup,” Given says. “And 
we were talking, and we were 
showing pictures of our kids on 
our phones, and we were looking 
around, and we were saying, we 
kind of said, ‘How did this hap¬ 
pen?’ Remember? Like, how did 
this happen? We were them. It 
was an interesting moment. 

“What is most interesting is 
that most of us are parents too, 
and you kind of judge time by 
your kids. You feel the same, but 


one day you realize that you are 
asking, ‘Did you do your home¬ 
work?’ and you are having to 
look up at them.” 

“Riverdale” has only been 
around for two seasons, but a lot 
has happened. The one big main¬ 
stay of soap operas that has not 
occurred so far is a wedding epi¬ 
sode. That could change this year 
with Givens’ character. It’s that 
kind of potential story that makes 
Givens so happy she joined the 
madness that is “Riverdale.” That 
the team thinks of big storyhnes 
for the veteran actors is proof to 
Givens that the series isn’t just 
about teens. 

“Part of what I think is the 
brilliance of the show is that I 
grew up with Archie Comics. 
(But) there are a lot of kids who 
stop me in the airport that don’t 
even know about it,” Givens says. 
“People my age reminisce about 
this time, and then there is a new 
audience just meeting these char¬ 
acters for the first time.” 

Those who have fond memories 
of the character often will decide 
they are more like Betty or Ve¬ 
ronica. Givens admits that while 
growing up she would have said 
Betty, but as she got older, a part 
of her grew into a Veronica. 

Givens and the rest of the 
adults will be back in the thick of 
things in Riverdale this season. 
The third season begins with 
jury deliberations in the murder 
trial of Archie. Betty is forced to 
deal with her problems head-on 
after a heated confrontation with 
Alice, and Polly (Tiera Skovbye) 
brings up some dark secrets 
she’s kept hidden. Veronica 
pleads with her father to step in 
and help Archie before a verdict 
is announced. 
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WEEKEND: HEALTH & FITNESS 



Going the distance 


Choosing the right running shoe has 
never been easy. There are so many shoe 
companies and so many models, each 
touting various high-tech features. How is 
a buyer supposed to make the smartest 
choice? Now is the season to figure it out. 


ith cross-country in full swing 
and the year’s most popular 
marathons and half-mara- 
thons just weeks away, lots 
of runners are looking for new footwear. 
Fortunately — almost amazingly — many 
experts believe shoe-buying is getting 
simpler. You don’t need a computer algo¬ 
rithm. You’ll probably fare best by trust¬ 
ing your sense of feel. 

Forget minimalist styles 

A few years ago, “minimalist shoes,’’ 
designed to mimic barefoot running, were 
all the rage. The theory might have been 
good, but the results weren’t. “To borrow 
from Winston Churchill, never has so 
much damage been done to so many by 
such little shoes,” Washington podiatrist 
Stephen Pribut says. In particular, many 
runners suffered forefoot pains and some¬ 
times stress fractures because of the lack 
of cushioning. Others complained of calf 
strains and Achilles tendinitis. 

A backlash followed quickly, but so did 
a new approach among shoe companies. 
Although they brought back thick cush¬ 
ioning, they also abandoned bulky devices 
intended to increase motion control. “As a 
sort of minimalist legacy, many manufac¬ 
turers stripped unnecessary extra bits out 
of their shoes, making them lighter and 
simpler,” notes Jeff Dengate, shoe expert 
and runner-in-chief at Runner’s World 
magazine. 

So long, ‘wet test’ 

Of course, super-cushioning, like lack 
of cushioning, can’t eliminate all running 
injuries. So, neither a maximalist nor 


minimalist design is the key to finding a 
good running shoe. 

Nor, it turns out, is the shape of your 
foot, despite the fact that consumers have 
been advised for decades to buy shoes 
based on the height of their arches. This 
is determined, not so scientifically, by the 
“wet test,” which involves stepping into 
a pan of water and then onto a sheet of 
paper to create a footprint. If you have fiat 
feet, your feet are assumed to “overpro- 
nate,” or roll inward, and you’re sup¬ 
posed to buy rigid shoes. If you have high 
arches, you’re supposed to buy a shoe with 
extra cushioning and support. 

But when Marine Corps medical staff 
conducted a randomized, controlled trial 
of this method, they concluded that using 
the wet test to select running shoes “had 
little infiuence on injuries.” 

Around the same time, biomechanics 
specialists also changed their assessment 
of pronation, previously blamed for many 
injuries. In his book “Biomechanics of 
Sport Shoes,” veteran Canadian biome¬ 
chanics researcher Benno Nigg explains 
that pronation is an entirely normal 
phenomenon. In fact, it’s the way humans 
are designed to walk and run. Excessive, 
harmful overpronation is rare, Nigg says. 
A 2014 study in the British Journal of 
Sports Medicine confirmed his position 
by following 927 novice runners for a year 
and finding that the pronators had, if any¬ 
thing, fewer injuries than non-pronators. 

“The foot is going to move the way it 
prefers to move, regardless of the shoe,” 
says Clearwater, Fla., running podiatrist 
Brian Fullem, author of “The Runner’s 
Guide to Healthy Feet and Ankles.” 


This means runners who are used to 
buying shoes based on the height of their 
arches or the advice of salesmen who 
have watched them run across the store 
to gauge their pronation tendency need a 
new strategy. 

Instead, do this 

That new strategy? Try on lots of shoes, 
including brands and models you might 
not have considered in the past. Nigg 
proposes that the best running shoes 
are the ones that feel best when you lace 
them up and give them a spin. “Comfort 
is hard to quantify,” he acknowledges in 
his book, “but everyone knows it when 
they feel it. And comfort is associated with 
performance, injuries, muscle activity and 
other biomechanical, physiological and/or 
psychological factors.” 

Although some factors have changed, 
many essential shoe-selection tips remain 
the same. The following list comes from 
the American Academy of Podiatric 
Sports Medicine and the experts inter¬ 
viewed for this article. Regard the tips as 
tried-and-true essentials. 

■ Buy at a store. You might save $10 to 
$20 online, but the in-store fitting process 
is so central to a running-shoe purchase 
that you can’t put a price on it. 

■ Try on shoes in the late afternoon 
or early evening, because your feet swell 
during the day (and when you run). 

■ Wear the same wicking socks you 
wear while running. Also wear any regu¬ 
larly used shoe inserts or orthotics. 

■ Pay careful attention to both feet: 
They’re slightly different sizes, move dif¬ 
ferently and receive different amounts of 
force. 


■ Avoid shoes that are too short. Select 
a pair with a finger’s width of space be¬ 
tween your toes and the front of the shoes. 

■ Jog around in the store or on a nearby 
sidewalk. You can’t judge running shoes 
by walking. 

■ Buy the simplest, least gimmicky 
shoe that feels good and works well. That 
doesn’t mean the lightest or most mini¬ 
mal, but it does mean avoiding excessive 
weight and unnecessary doodads. Also, 
there’s no evidence that expensive shoes 
are better for you. 

How do you know you’ve found the right 
shoes? Here’s how Jonathan Beverly puts 
it, based on his decade-plus as the head 
shoe tester at Running Times magazine 
and research he did for his book, “Your 
Best Stride.” “With the right shoes, you 
land where you’re supposed to land, the 
shoes bend where they’re supposed to 
bend, the cushioning feels good without 
slowing your stride, the support is neither 
too much nor too little, and you push off 
smoothly and strongly.” 

You won’t find a shoe like this in 60 sec¬ 
onds or less. Fullem says runners should 
sample five or six pairs before making a 
final choice. Dengate agrees. “If you try 
on several different pairs of shoes,” he 
says, “you might be surprised to discover 
a new shoe that you’ll love.” 

Once you’ve fallen in love, break in your 
purchase gradually; even if the shoes feel 
great at the store, you should never race 
in a new pair. Finally, keep track of your 
miles run in the shoes. When you reach 
300 to 500 miles, start searching for your 
next pair. It’s better to buy sooner than to 
risk injury, time off and potentially expen¬ 
sive medical visits. 
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WEEKEND: FAMILY 


Beyond ‘no means no’ 

Talking to teenage boys about sexual consent 



By Samantha Schmidt 
The Washington Post 

A mile east from the U.S. 

Capitol, on the eve of the 
hearing that would trans¬ 
fix a nation, 17-year-old 
Hollis Howe listened to his mother 
talk about sexual assault. 

Holly Howe, 45, told him about a 
young patient who recently came 
into the emergency room where she 
works as a nurse. The woman had 
been found outside her apartment 
door, wearing a dress but no under¬ 
wear, recalling nothing from the 
night. Hours later, after sobering 
up, “she looks at me and she goes, I 
think something happened,” Howe 
recalled to her son and husband, 
Gerred Howe, at the dinner table. 

“Do not ever, ever think that be¬ 
cause you’re both drinking and you 
both think that it’s consensual, that 
it’s necessarily okay,” Holly Howe 
told her son. 

“Because what if she wakes up 
and decides that it wasn’t consen¬ 
sual?” replied Hollis, a senior at the 
all-boys St. Anselm’s Abbey School 
in Washington, D.C. 

“Exactly,” his mother nodded. 
Hollis has heard these stories 
time and time again from his par¬ 
ents, perhaps more than the typical 
high school boy. The Howes have 
drilled into his brain the impor¬ 
tance of consent, which was almost 
a foreign concept when they were 
teenagers. They talk openly about 
sex, and teach him to never combine 
it with alcohol. 

In the age of #MeToo, and in 
the wake of the Brett Kavanaugh 
hearings, parents across the coun¬ 
try have been wrestling with the 
anxieties of raising teenage boys 
to understand consent. How does a 
parent bring clarity to an issue that 
is too complex even for the coun¬ 
try’s political leaders to navigate? 
How can a mother or father prevent 
their teenage son from someday 
being accused of sexual assault? 

Perhaps nowhere are these 
worries more palpable than in the 
homes of students in Washington’s 
all-male private preparatory 
schools, the backdrop to Christine 
Ford’s sexual assault allegation 
against Kavanaugh. Some parents 
from these schools feel that their 
sons are being unfairly stereotyped 
as misogynistic, privileged party 
boys. They’ve taken to forcefully 
defending their sons, who they say 
are raised in a culture of respect, 
dignity and brotherhood. 

Indeed, sexual assault takes place 
in schools all over the country, 
public and private, single-gender or 
co-ed. 

But it’s especially important that 
parents of students from all-boys 
schools are having these conversa¬ 
tions at home, experts in adolescent 
development say. One 2013 study 
from Arizona State University found 
that single-gender schools reinforce 
and increase gender stereotypes. 


Another study in 2011 found that 
cross-gender friendships decrease 
aggression. 

“The only thing they’re being ex¬ 
posed to is the traditional masculine 
culture,” said Campbell Leaper, a 
developmental and social psycholo¬ 
gist at the University of California 
at Santa Cruz. “If you are separat¬ 
ing the boys and the girls, it’s all the 
less likely that the boys know how to 
relate to the girls.” 

If boys and girls only socialize 
at parties on the weekends, and if 
there’s drinking involved, Leaper 
said, “that’s just a prescription for 
disaster.” 

Consent education 

Teaching consent to teenagers 
is still a relatively new concept. In 
previous decades, conversations 
about the “birds and the bees” 
focused on abstinence or, at most, 
using protection. In recent years, 
consent has gradually made its way 
into public school sex education 
curriculum, but it’s still rare. Only 
24 states and the District of Colum¬ 
bia require sex education in public 
schools, and fewer than a dozen 
states mention the terms “healthy 
relationships,” “sexual assault” or 
“consent” in their sex education 
programs, according to a report 
in May by the liberal Center for 
American Progress. 

Three of those states, Maryland, 
Rhode Island and Missouri, passed 
legislation this year mandating 
consent education, propelled by the 
#MeToo movement. The extent to 
which these lessons are taught in 
private schools is less clear. Some 
students in Catholic all-boys prep 
schools said they primarily learned 
about sex in religion classes. 

Similar gaps persist in conversa¬ 
tions about sex between parents and 
their sons. Many adults still don’t 
have the framework for teaching 


consent, said Andrew Smiler, a li¬ 
censed psychologist who specializes 
in masculinity. Talks about consent 
tend to be overly simplistic, focusing 
on “no means no.” “At the nut and 
bolts level, what does that mean?,” 
Smiler said. 

Technology makes the landscape 
of teenage sex even more confusing 
for parents, said Rosalind Wiseman, 
co-founder of Cultures of Dignity, 
which provides training, speeches 
and curriculum on the physical 
and emotional well-being of young 
people. What kinds of photos are 
okay to post on Snapchat? 

And the way parents talk about 
sex often varies depending on 
whether they’re talking to a son or 
a daughter. Cultures of Dignity Co- 
Founder Charlie Kuhn points out. 
For teenage girls, parents are more 
likely to explain in detail the need 
to be careful at parties, to avoid 
walking on dark streets, to stay with 
close friends. 

“Part of the difference comes 
from, we have bought into this 
stereotype that boys are inherently 
promiscuous and are not into rela¬ 
tionships,” said Smiler. “Then really 
the only thing you need to tell them 
is to be safe. Because what more 
would they need to know?” 

For Vince and Kathy Mathis, 
whose 16-year-old son Ryan attends 
Georgetown Prep in Maryland, 
their Baptist faith informs the way 
they talk about sex as a family. The 
parents teach their two children 
that the decision to have sex is seri¬ 
ous, and that it’s best to wait until 
they’re married. 

“They usually say, don’t be in 
such a rush so early,” said Ryan, 
who attends Georgetown Prep 
and is currently dating a girl from 
Holton-Arms, the Maryland high 
school attended by Christine Blasey 
Ford. “Be a kid right now and worry 
about those kinds of things later.” 


Three states passed legislation this year mandating consent 
education. The extent to which these lessons are taught 
in private schools is less clear. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



Past horrors that 
no longer scare kids 

H aving grown up when kids roamed freely while 
parents smoked Salems, wore belted vests, ate 
pimento cheese and adjusted console televi¬ 
sions, my upbringing was undoubtedly differ¬ 
ent than my children’s. Without a 24/7 supply of internet 
information, my hopes, dreams and fears were based on 
my imagination, influenced by what others told me and 
what I saw in movies, television and comic books. 

Ask my kids what scares them, and they’d tell you 
ghosts, zombies, basements, evil clowns, serial killers and 
shopping mall Santas. Pretty standard. But I feared a lot 
more as a child, including: 

Quicksand. In the 20th century, we believed that while 
poking around in the woods we might inadvertently 
sink into a lethal pit of quicksand and meet an agonizing 
death. Why? Because this happened to actors in just about 
every television show and movie of our time, including 
“The Incredible Hulk,” “The Six Million Dollar Man,” 
“Scooby Doo,” “Indiana Jones,” “Johnny Quest” and 
“Gilligan’s Island.” 

Razor blades in Halloween treats. Before the advent of 
economical “fun sized” candies, some neighbors weren’t 
willing to shell out for full-sized Zagnuts, so they handed 
out more economical but boring fruit — the perfect hid¬ 
ing place for razor blades, according to our parents. Ap¬ 
parently, the razor blade threat is an urban myth and the 
real danger was trick-or-treaters coming back to toilet 
paper the houses of the fruit-giving cheapskates. 

Hitchhikers. Hitchhiking used to be a relatively safe 
mode of transportation, but disturbing stories circulated 
at summer camp and slumber parties about murderous 
hitchers. I never saw “Texas Chainsaw Massacre,” and 
my brother-in-law rode the D.C. slug lines without inci¬ 
dent for years, but hitchhikers were creepy nonetheless. 

Stepping in poo. When I grew up, it was everywhere. 
People let their dogs roam just like the kids. No one 
picked up dog poo, except big brothers who speared it 
with sticks to chase little sisters. (Trust me.) There were 
no signs with bag dispensers reading “Pick up after your 
pet!” Dog poo was a fact of life, and stepping in it was a 
real danger. Which leads me to the next terror... 

Getting worms. “Put on your flip flops or you’ll get 
worms!” my mother used to bellow between puffs of her 
Tareyton 100. Apparently, people weren’t as conscien¬ 
tious about vet care back then, so getting worms was 
a real possibility for barefoot kids. When I didn’t heed 
her warnings, I was punished with a few bee stings, but 
never got worms. Aside from the revolting thought of poo 
squishing between my toes, the fear of parasites feeding 
on my innards had me steering clear of piles. 

Any disease requiring a large brace, an iron lung, 
shock treatments or a lobotomy. Sure, needles aren’t 
fun. But I’d take a shot in the arm any day to the diseases 
that we faced as kids. Vaccinations were new, so we heard 
real cases of polio, mumps, measles and chicken pox, and 
the rumors of treatments were terrifying. Plus, we all 
knew a kid at school who wore a humongous contraption 
to brace his legs or spine. 

Getting chopped up in an outboard motor, locked in an 
abandoned refrigerator or having an arm ripped off by 
a passing car. Although we never knew people who had 
suffered these fates, grown ups told us that, if we weren’t 
careful, these things might happen. We couldn’t Google 
to fact check their claims and accepted them as fact. 

People with tattoos. Today, it’s normal to see a mom 
pushing a stroller with roses tattooed around her bicep. 
But in my day, with the exception of military men, it was 
assumed that people with tattoos had suffered some mis¬ 
fortune in life that compelled them to become dangerous 
deviants, probably carrying switchblades. 

Being a kid used to be pretty scary. But nowadays, 
children can safely munch their fun-sized candy bars 
and dream of their first (or second) tattoo, knowing that 
helicopter parents, pharmaceuticals and the internet will 
protect them. 

Now that’s scary. 

Read more of Lisa ^mith Moiinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifeiggooglemail.com 
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NEW YORK TIMES CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 
1 Experts 
6 Accord 

12 The Harry Potter 
novels, e.g. 

18 External parasites 

20 Minuscule, cutesily 

21 Not yet packed, say 

22 Another nickname for 

Old Abe ... 

or a description of 

the circled letter? 

24 Got fit 

25 Funny Brooks 

26 Eight: Prefix 

27 Astronaut’s place ... 

29 Aves. 

30 Let out, as a sigh 

33 Venus, but 

34 Truckful 

35 A lid usually covers it 

at night 

37 Naval rank: Abbr. 

38 Counterpart 

of Venus 
42 Screen or 
partition ... 

47 Kitchen-sink 
attachment 

50 Much-disputed part 

of an airplane 

51 Where decongestant 

spray goes ... 

53 Animal 

54 Candidate’s goal 

57 “_time” 


MIND THE GAP 

BY TOM MCCOY / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


58 Discontent 

59 Alternatively 

60 Kind 

61 Cellular messenger 

62 CBS drama beginning 

in 2018 

63 Negative connector 

64 Cyberexpert’s worry 

69_Poke 

(caramel candy) 

72 _-rock 

73 Each“0”ofBOGO 

74 “_and the Real 

Girl” (2007 comedy) 

75 “What have 

I done!” 

79 Part of an auto 
garage’s business 

81 Hawaiian mash-up? 

82 Product much 

advertised during 
football games 

83 Clutch 

84 Office device ... 

87 “That’s my intention” 

89 At the end of 

the day 

90 Heist figure ... 

93 General_chicken 

94 Bear: Sp. 

96 Soon 

97 Memphis-to-Nashville 

dir. 

98 Coinage during the 

2008 presidential 
election 

101 “Spider-Man” baddie 

103_drive 

106 Bit of good 
fortune ... 
lllSomething 
you might get 


112By birth 

113 Away from work for 

ll4Store banner ... 

118 Early_ 

119 Scowling 

120 Worry in 
East Africa 

121 Something to chew 
on 

122 Some see-through 
curtains 

123 “Ni-i-i-ice!” 

DOWN 

1 Common 

phobia source 

2 Overturn 

3 Omani money 

4 Powerful arm 

5 What a “singleton” is, 

in baseball lingo 

6 City from which the 

U.S. moved its 
embassy in 2018 

7 Big retailer 

of camping gear 

8 Middle-earth denizen 

9 About 

10 Keep busy 

11 Dr. Seuss 

title animal 

12 Be a lousy bedmate, 

13 Physicist Mach 

14 Little protestation 

15 “Ain’t I somethin’?!” 

16 Cabinet dept. 

17 Kind 

19 Is on the 
up and up? 

21 Part of a 

place setting 


23 Mom-and-pop org. 

28 Followers of talks 

31 “_tu” (Verdi aria) 

32 Chose not to 

34 Whigs’ opponents 
36 “Water, water, 
everywhere,” 
per Coleridge 

38 “You’re in 

my spot!” 

39 Like an increasing 

amount of 
immigration to the 
U.S. nowadays 

40 Rizzo in “Midnight 

Cowboy” 

41 More cunning 

42 The “r” ofr = d/t 

43 Kind of hygiene 

44 Experts in the field? 

45 Publisher’s 

announcement 

46 Wet 

48 Visits a 

school, maybe 

49 Feeling with 

a deadline 
approaching 
52 Like carbon 12, 
but not carbon 14 

55 Trip up 

56 Intrinsically 

60 Eyeball layer 

61 Calif.’s 101, e.g. 

62 Containing iron 

65 Gung-ho 

66 Quick signatures, 

quickly 

67 Grammy winner 

Corinne Bailey_ 

68 Poet who originated 

the phrase “harmony 
in discord” 



69 Apostle of 

Ireland, for short 

70 Lounges 

71 Have because of 
76 Respond to 

a bumper 
sticker, maybe 
77Bm 

78 Lilac or lavender 
80 Section at a zoo 


81 Distant source 

of radio waves 

82 “X” isn’t really one 

83 Void 

85 Wallop 

86 Org. founded under 

Nixon 

88 General rule 

91 “Aw, nuts!” 

92 Converts to binary, 

e-g- 


95 Literally, 

98 “Pretty slick!” 

99 Expression 

of dismay 

100 “Gah!” 

102 Egg: Prefix 

103 Join 

104 Have a feeling 

105 Bring into 
the world 


106 Truckful 

107 Computer command 

108 Problem 

for a plumber 

109 Remained fresh 

110 _chips (trendy 

snack food) 

115 Scot’s refusal 
116Scottie’s warning 
117_Amsterdam 

colonial maps) 


GUNSTON STREET 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet(®yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 


Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 
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FACES 



Study: Women make TV directing job gains, minorities lag 
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From wire reports 

I women are being hired to direct TV 
iS but the numbers remain stagnant for 
)rs of color, according to an industry 
itudy. 

len directed a record 25 percent of epi- 
;elevision in the 2017-18 season, an in- 
of 4 percent from the previous season, 
ling to the Directors Guild of America 
'eleased Wednesday. 

■ :an-Americans directed 13 percent of 
TV in 2017-18, unchanged from last 
the study found. Asian-Americans at 
ent and Latinos 5 percent were up one 
iiitage point each from 2016-17. 

13 bright spot here is that the doors are 
opening wider for women, who are see- 
ibre opportunities to direct television,” 
President Thomas Schlamme said in a 
ent. “But it’s disappointing the same 
said for directors of color.” 
series “SMILF,” “One Day at a Time” 
‘Oueen Sugar” were among the stand- 
gender and ethnic diversity in their 
ing ranks. Among studios, Disney-ABC, 
ieth Century Fox, Lionsgate and CBS 
top four spots in the study, 
annual report examined 4,300 episodes 
:ed in the 2017-2018 season, which the 
laid represented a drop from the all- 
hligh of nearly 4,500 episodes in the sea- 
ibre. For women, there was a disparity 
•p jrtunities based on ethnicity. The share 
»i! lodes directed by white women rose 3 
to 19 percent, while women of color 
d a one-point increase. White men saw 
share of TV series directing jobs drop 
' percent to 56 percent, the study found, 
all men, the share of jobs dropped four 
to 75 percent. 

trding to U.S. Census Bureau figures, 
represent 49.2 percent of the population, 
ts^hite men at about one-third. Latinos 
jp 18.1 percent of the country, African- 
cans 13.4 percent and Asian-Americans 
I'cent. 

gi lild report released in August found “in¬ 


thet( 


sider hiring” to be hindering the move toward 
diversity. Writers, actors or others already con¬ 
nected with a TV series can be “gifted” one¬ 
time directing jobs, blocking career progress 
for women and people of color, the guild said. 

NBC’s ‘Songland’ contest 
to search for hit tunesmiths 

Songwriters get the spotlight in a new NBC 
talent contest. 

The network said Tuesday that its 11-epi- 
sode series, “Songland,” will give undiscov¬ 
ered songwriters the chance to create a hit. 

In each episode, five contestants will work 
with music producers and a recording artist 
to perfect their tunes. One winner per episode 
will have his or her song released as the art¬ 
ist’s next single, NBC said. 

The first episode includes Ryan Tedder 
of OneRepublic, songwriter Ester Dean and 
country singer-songwriter Shane McAnally. 
Charlie Puth is the recording artist. Euryth- 
mics co-founder Dave Stewart and Maroon 
5’s Adam Levine are among the executive 
producers of “Songland.” 

Would-be contestants will be able to apply 
at an upcoming website, NBC said. 

A series debut date wasn’t announced. 

Other news 

■ Seth Meyers’ “Late Night” will go live on 
Nov. 6 to weigh in on the results of the mid¬ 
term elections. The NBC star will offer real¬ 
time commentary and analysis during his 
usual East Coast time slot of 12:35 a.m., NBC 
announced Wednesday. 

■ Colson Whitehead’s next novel after 
“The Underground Railroad” is another look 
at the country’s tragic past. Doubleday an¬ 
nounced Wednesday that Whitehead’s “The 
Nickel Boys” is set in a brutal reform school in 
early 1960s Florida. The book is based on real 
events during the Jim Crow era, with students 
being beaten and sexually abused. The narra¬ 
tive centers on two students, one of whom be¬ 


lieves in Martin Luther King Jr.’s message of 
nonviolent change and another who thinks the 
world is hopelessly rigged. The book is sched¬ 
uled for July 2019. 

■ Pop star Justin Timberlake and basket¬ 
ball legend Kobe Bryant are in talks to cre¬ 
ate programs for a new online service called 
Quibi, according to people with knowledge of 
the matter, joining a video startup backed by 
titans from Hollywood and the Silicon Valley. 
The two stars would produce and appear in 
the series for service, whose name is short for 
quick bites, under the deals being discussed, 
said the people, who asked not to be identi¬ 
fied because the negotiations haven’t been 
completed. 

■ Former “Top Chef” Fatima Ali says she 
has a year to live. The 29-year-old under¬ 
went surgery to remove a tumor in January. 
However, Ali wrote Tuesday in an essay for 
Bon Appetit that the “cancer cells my doc¬ 
tors believed had vanished are back with a 
vengeance in my left hip and femur bone.” Ali 
says her oncologist told her she has a year to 
live, “with or without the new chemotherapy 
regimen.” 

■ Authorities say the husband of “Real 
Housewives of New Jersey” star Teresa Giu- 
dice will be deported back to Italy once he’s re¬ 
leased from prison next year. Giuseppe “Joe” 
Giudice appeared before an immigration court 
in York, Penn., via teleconference Wednesday. 
He can file an appeal. Giudice is an Italian 
citizen who came to the U.S. as an infant and 
wasn’t aware he wasn’t an American citizen. 

■ Verne Troyer, best known for his role as 
Mini-Me in the Austin Powers movie fran¬ 
chise, died last April of suicide by alcohol in¬ 
toxication, the Los Angeles County coroner’s 
office reported Wednesday. Troyer had a po¬ 
tentially fatal level of alcohol in his system 
and was saying repeatedly that he wanted to 
die when he was admitted to a Los Angeles 
hospital April 3, according to the coroner’s re¬ 
port. He died there April 21 of multiple organ 
failure. 


Katy Perry explains 
why she’s taking a 
break from music 

By Peter Sblendorio 

New York Daily News 

You might not hear Katy Perry 
roar for a little while. 

The pop star says she’s taking 
a break from making music after 
releasing her fifth studio album 
last year and completing her lat¬ 
est drawn-out world tour over the 
summer. 

“I’ve been on the road for like 
10 years, so I’m just going to chill,” 
Perry told Footwear News. “I’m 
not going to go straight into mak¬ 
ing another record. I feel hke I’ve 
done a lot. I feel like I’ve rung the 
bell of being a pop star very loudly, 
and I’m very grateful for that.” 

Perry, 33, has taken on a num¬ 
ber of different ventures beyond 
songwriting and performing in 
recent years, including starring 
as a judge on “American Idol” 
and working on her Katy Perry 
Collections shoe line. The “Roar” 
singer also notes she’s made it 
a point recently to focus on her 
mental well-being. 

“I’ve done a lot of work lately 
in the past year on my mental 
health, on my spiritual and emo¬ 
tional side,” she told the outlet. 
“Now I’ve been trying to find the 
balance and not overindulging, 
just trying to stay grounded. My 
sister lives right next door to me, 
and my family is not really fazed 
by anything. 

“They’re proud of me, but they 
don’t put me on a pedestal — ev¬ 
erybody is pretty normcore,” she 
continued. “My boyfriend (Orlan¬ 
do Bloom) is a great anchor. For 
some reason, I attract people who 
are really real and call me out on 
stuff when I’m being cuckoo.” 

Perry and Bloom, 41, began 
dating in early 2016. They broke 
up last year before getting back 
together in 2018. 

It’s now been more than a de¬ 
cade since Perry broke through 
as one of pop music’s biggest 
stars, and she’s happy to no lon¬ 
ger feel the pressure of having 
to prove herself “Well, I knew 
what I wanted to do when I was 9 
years old, so everything else be¬ 
came secondary to that,” she told 
Footwear News. “I didn’t really 
pay attention to anything besides 
my craft — which is great, and 
I love it. I love making music, I 
love writing. But I don’t feel like 
I’m a part of a game anymore; I 
just feel like I’m an artist. I don’t 
feel like I have to prove anything, 
which is a freeing feeling.” 



AP 


Katy Perry says she’s taking a 
break from making music. 
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Reconfiguring the Senate is a fantasy 


By Noah Feldman 

Bloomberg News 

A s the confirmation of Justice Brett 
Kavanaugh made its painful way 
through the Senate, a number of 
liberals began to make an impor¬ 
tant discovery: The U.S. Senate is undemo¬ 
cratic. Small states get the same quantity 
of senators as large states. It’s often added 
that the ratio of population between the 
largest and the smallest states was “only” 
12 to 1 when the Constitution was first 
adopted. Now it is 68 to 1. (California to 
Wyoming, in case you’re counting.) 

Dissatisfaction with this aspect of con¬ 
stitutional design fits in with leftover 
frustration over the Electoral College in 
2016. Together these nonm^oritarian 
flaws are breeding demands for change. 
Something must be done, the critics say, to 
avoid rendering the Supreme Court, presi¬ 
dency and perhaps the entire Constitution 
illegitimate. 

There’s nothing incorrect about the ob¬ 
jections. The design of the Senate is anti¬ 
democratic. In fact, it’s so undemocratic 
that it would be unconstitutional if it were 
used by the states. After the Supreme Court 
adopted the one person one vote principle 
in the 1960s, states were obligated to apply 
a proportional method for representation 
of their own senatorial districts. 

However, the equal protection clause of 
the Constitution doesn’t apply to the Senate 
itself. That’s because the design of the Sen¬ 
ate is baked into the Constitution — and it 
was baked in long before the equal protec¬ 
tion clause was even imagined. 

But here’s the thing: The Constitution was 
designed precisely so that no one would be 
able to do anything about the undemocratic 
Senate. Almost uniquely among constitu¬ 


tional provisions, and unlike the Electoral 
College, the assignment of two senators to 
every state regardless of population is es¬ 
sentially unamendable. The Constitution 
specifically says that states can only lose 
their Senate representation with their con¬ 
sent. That’s never going to happen. 

How can I say that with such confidence? 
Because the fight over the undemocratic 
Senate was already the central issue in 
the constitutional convention in 1787 in 
Philadelphia. The nonrepresentative de¬ 
sign was a source of outrage and profound 
frustration to James Madison, the primary 
architect of the Constitution, and the other 
representatives of large states like New 
York, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

The small states made equal Senate 
representation into the linchpin of their 
willingness to join the Constitution. They 
anticipated staying small. They anticipated 
future efforts to strip them of their Senate 
representation. And they made sure those 
would never succeed. 

To understand what happened, you have 
to start with Madison’s initial constitu¬ 
tional blueprint, which was introduced in 
the first few days of the convention and 
dubbed (appropriately enough) “the Vir¬ 
ginia plan.” Madison called for two houses 
in the legislature. He assumed that both 
would be allocated proportionately accord¬ 
ing to the population of the states. 

Almost from the beginning, small-state 
delegates hinted that they would not ac¬ 
cept proportional representation in the 
Senate. Madison and the other large-state 
delegates didn’t take the objections seri¬ 
ously. As Madison saw it, the small states 
were weak and would have no choice but 
to accept what the large states imposed on 
them. A New York delegate, Gouverneur 


Morris, went so far as to say in the conven¬ 
tion that if the constitutional negotiations 
broke down there would be a civil war, and 
the large states would swallow the small 
states by force. 

Realizing that the large states weren’t 
willing to accept their (weak) arguments 
for equal Senate representation, the small 
states played the only card they had: They 
staged a walkout. Their position was 
simple. Unless they got equal representa¬ 
tion in the Senate, they would ensure the 
failure of the convention, and damn the 
consequences. 

Madison was beside himself But there 
was nothing he could do, and he knew it. 
Among other problems, the system for vot¬ 
ing in the convention was by state, not by 
size. In retrospect, Madison should have 
realized that in a convention where voting 
wasn’t proportional, the small states were 
never going to give up the one true advan¬ 
tage they had. 

Faced with small-state intransigence, 
Madison and the big states compromised. 
It was compromise or no Constitution. As 
a result, the only way we could change the 
Senate today would be to trash the Consti¬ 
tution and start again. Even a new conven¬ 
tion might not solve the problem. After all, 
how would we vote in such a convention? 
You can be sure the small states would pro¬ 
pose voting by state — like in 1787. 

The takeaway is that whenever you think 
about changing the Constitution, you al¬ 
ways have to ask: Change it to what? What’s 
the realistic alternative? Compromise is 
painful, and often immoral. And without it, 
there would be no Constitution. 


Bloomberg Opinion columnist Noah Feldman 
Is a professor of law at Harvard University. His 
books include “The Three Lives of James Madison: 
Genius, Partisan, President.” 


Trump logic: No opinion on me means you back me 


By Philip Bump 

The Washington Post 

M uch to her surprise. New York 
magazine reporter OliviaNuzzi 
found herself sitting in the 
Oval Office on Tuesday with 
President Donald Trump, Vice President 
Mike Pence, Secretary of State Mike 
Pompeo, White House Chief of Staff John 
Kelly and press secretary Sarah Sanders. 

Sanders had asked Nuzzi to come speak 
with Trump; the others sort of material¬ 
ized as the conversation progressed. 

The subject soon turned to how well 
Trump’s presidency was going, as it does 
when Trump is talking to a reporter or, re¬ 
ally, any other human. 

“Doing four rallies this week,” he said. 
“I think the rallies have, frankly, built up 
our poll numbers very greatly. What am I 
now in Rasmussen? 52?” 

Sanders confirmed that, yes. Trump was 
at 52 percent approval in Rasmussen Re¬ 
ports’ polling. He wasn’t actually; he was 
at 51 percent, a figure that has since fallen 
to 49 percent in polling conducted by the 
pollster, which has consistently generated 
Trump’s best numbers. 

He continued. 

“Plus there’s 10 percent, they think, 
where people don’t respond, unfortunate¬ 
ly,” he said. “I’m not sure if this is nice or 
not nice, but when they don’t respond, that 
means it’s an automatic Trump vote. But 
it’s a 52, and we’re doing very well in the 
polls.” 

This is a remarkable claim. 

Trump’s relationship with polling has 
consistently been dodgy since the spring of 
2016. Before that, the polls that mattered 
were Republican presidential primary 
polls and Trump was dominating. So at 
campaign stops. Trump would often pull 


a sheet of paper out of his jacket pocket to 
recite the latest numbers — or just relay 
them from the top of his head. 

But then the primary ended and national 
and state polls consistently showed Trump 
trailing. Suddenly, polling became sus¬ 
pect, with Trump and his allies theorizing 
that his support wasn’t being accurately or 
fully measured. Trump voters were wary 
of talking to pollsters, the theory went, 
or they lied to pollsters from the hated 
Mainstream Media. On the national level, 
though, the 2016 polls were on the money: 
He trailed Hillary Clinton in the polls and 
then trailed her in the popular vote. 

Once inaugurated, Trump’s rhetoric 
around polling shifted a bit. While consis¬ 
tently lifting up Rasmussen’s results (usu¬ 
ally once those numbers passed 50 percent 
before receding againX Trump would 
insist that smart analysts recommended 
tacking on a few percentage points to more 
accurately capture opinions about him. 

At a rally in North Dakota in June, 
Trump made this point. 

“By the way, our people, they call it the 
base, they used to say it’s 35,” Trump said, 
referring to the percentage of the country. 
“Then they said it’s 40. Then they said it’s 
42. Then they have these polls go — we’re 
driving them crazy. Now they say it’s over 
50 percent And then they said — some 
great people — they said. Anytime Trump 
gets a poll, add 12 to it.’ Really.” 

In Michigan in April, Trump gave some 
more detail. 

“Some genius analyst said, ‘But he’s got 
at least 10 percent of the people that don’t 
want to say they are voting for him,”’ he 
said. “And you know what I say to that? We’ll 
take them anyway, whatever it takes.” 

So we come back to Trump’s most de¬ 
tailed version of this missing-support idea, 
offered to Nuzzi: 10 percent of people don’t 


respond, and “when they don’t respond, 
that means it’s an automatic Trump vote.” 

Trump pretty clearly doesn’t mean the 
people who don’t respond to pollsters’ calls. 
That’s far more than 10 percent of the calls 
made, as anyone watching The New York 
Times’ real-time polling can attest. He ap¬ 
pears instead to mean the 10 percent (or 
however many) who tell pollsters that they 
have no opinion on whether they approve 
of Trump’s job performance. 

Take CNN’s recent poll with SSRS. It 
found that 41 percent of Americans ap¬ 
proved of Trump and 52 percent disap¬ 
proved, with 7 percent offering no opinion. 
Apparently the president believes those 
7 percent get added to the 41 percent be¬ 
cause they are “automatic Trump votes.” 

Is that fair? Well, no. Some of those “no 
opinion” respondents might quietly sup¬ 
port Trump to some extent, sure. Others, 
though, may pay only passing attention to 
politics and don’t feel comfortable express¬ 
ing a strong opinion. “No opinion” is also 
often a way station between support and 
opposition. There may be a lot of people 
who supported Trump but were question¬ 
ing that position or who opposed him and 
are giving him a second look who current¬ 
ly haven’t settled on an opinion. 

What Trump is doing here isn’t subtle. 
He’s trying to bolster his low approval 
ratings by doing some clumsy sleight of 
hand. Trump’s goal is rarely to accurately 
represent himself and his administration 
and often to inflate how well he and it are 
faring. Approval numbers are frustrating- 
ly precise for his needs, so he introduces 
some uncertainty. 

Nuzzi, to her credit, was clearly not 
convinced. 

Philip Bump writes about politics for the 
Washington Post blog The Fix. He is based in New 
York City. 
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What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Return US pressure on Saudis 

The Washington Post 

Two years ago it would have been in¬ 
conceivable that the rulers of Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, a close U.S. ally, would be suspected 
of abducting or killing a critic who lived in 
Washington and regularly wrote for The 
Washington Post — or that they would 
dare to stage such an operation in Turkey, 
another U.S. ally and a NATO member. 
That the regime now stands accused by 
Turkish government sources of murder¬ 
ing Jamal Khashoggi, one of the foremost 
Saudi journalists, in the kingdom’s Istan¬ 
bul consulate could be attributed in part 
to the rise of Crown Prince Mohammed 
bin Salman, the kingdom’s 33-year-old de 
facto ruler, who has proved as reckless as 
he is ambitious. But it also may reflect the 
influence of President Donald Trump, who 
has encouraged the crown prince to believe 
— wrongly, we trust — that even his most 
lawless ventures will have the support of 
the United States. 

The Obama administration distanced it¬ 
self from the Saudi leadership because of 
its opposition to the nuclear deal with Iran, 
and because of the misbegotten Saudi in¬ 
tervention in Yemen, which has led to 
thousands of civilian deaths in indiscrimi¬ 
nate bombing. But soon after taking office. 
Trump moved dramatically to restore re¬ 
lations. He made Riyadh — rather than Ot¬ 
tawa or Mexico City — the destination for 
his first foreign visit; there he quickly suc¬ 
cumbed to the over-the-top displays of fe¬ 
alty and promises of huge arms purchases 
by his hosts. 

Unlike previous presidents. Trump did 
not raise human rights issues with Saudi 
leaders, though the crown prince has im¬ 
prisoned hundreds of liberal activists, in¬ 
cluding women who advocated the right 
to drive. When scores of businessmen and 
royal family members were detained in late 
2017 in what amounted to a massive shake- 
down — most were released after turning 
over assets to the regime — Trump was ap¬ 
proving. “I have great confidence in King 
Salman and the Crown Prince of Saudi 
Arabia,” he tweeted. “They know exactly 
what they are doing.” 

When the crown prince visited Wash¬ 
ington in March last year. Trump received 
him at the White House and again made no 
mention of human rights. “The relationship 
is probably the strongest it’s ever been,” 
he said. “We understand each other.” The 
president bragged about hundreds of bil¬ 
lions in arms purchases he said the Saudis 
had promised, saying, “Saudi Arabia is a 
very wealthy nation, and they’re going 
to give the United States some of that 
wealth.” 

Some of those deals have yet to materi¬ 
alize, but the administration continues to 
support Saudi bombing in Yemen, revers¬ 
ing the Obama administration’s withdraw¬ 
al of targeting and refueling support. After 
one airstrike killed dozens of children in 
August, Congress conditioned U.S. aid on 
a certification by the administration that 
the regime was taking steps to avoid civil¬ 
ian casualties. Despite evidence to the con¬ 
trary, the certification was issued. 

Could this record have encouraged the 
crown prince to believe that he could take 
drastic action to silence one of his most 
prominent critics without damaging his re¬ 
lations with Washington? If so, the admin¬ 
istration’s response thus far would not have 
altered his conclusion. Not until Monday, 
six days after Khashoggi’s disappearance. 


did Trump and Secretary of State Mike 
Pompeo speak out; even then they offered 
no criticism, only expressions of concern 
and an appeal for investigation. 

Some in Congress have had more to say. 
Republican senators such as Bob Corker, 
of Tennessee; Marco Rubio, of Florida; 
and Lindsey Graham, of South Carolina, 
and Democrats including Tim Kaine, of 
Virginia; Dianne Feinstein, of California; 
and Chris Murphy, of Connecticut, have 
warned of the consequences of an attack 
on a journalist. Murphy tweeted that if the 
Turkish allegation of murder is true, “it 
should represent a fundamental break in 
our relationship with Saudi Arabia.” That 
is the right response. 

Many Brazilians back populist 

The Wall Street Journal 

Global progressives are having an anxi¬ 
ety attack over the near-triumph Sunday 
of Brazil’s conservative presidential can¬ 
didate Jair Bolsonaro. After years of cor¬ 
ruption and recession, apparently millions 
of Brazilians think an outsider is exactly 
what the country needs. Maybe they know 
more than the world’s scolds. 

Bolsonaro won a surprising 46 percent, 
just short of the 50 percent needed to win 
outright in the first round. He’s now fa¬ 
vored over Fernando Haddad, a one-term 
Sao Paulo mayor who won 29 percent. The 
runoff is Oct. 28. 

Bolsonaro, who has spent 27 years in 
Congress, is best understood as a conser¬ 
vative populist who promises to make Bra¬ 
zil great for the first time. The 63-year-old 
is running on traditional values and often 
says politically incorrect things about iden¬ 
tity politics that inflame his opponents. Yet 
he has attracted support from the middle 
class by pledging to reduce corruption, 
crack down on Brazil’s rampant crime and 
liberate entrepreneurs from government 
control. 

He has stopped short of promising to 
fully privatize Petrobras, the state-owned 
oil giant, but his chief economic adviser 
says he would sell its subsidiaries, dereg¬ 
ulate much of the economy and restrain 
government spending. On crime he has 
promised to restore a police presence in 
urban and rural areas that have become 
lawless. 

Opponents claim Bolsonaro’s praise for 
the military, and sometimes for the mili¬ 
tary rule from 1964 to 1985, suggests he is 
a threat to democracy. But he isn’t propos¬ 
ing to change the constitution, which con¬ 
strains the military at home. 

On the other hand, Haddad wants to 
rewrite the constitution to include a con¬ 
stituent assembly along the lines of the 
Venezuelan model. He also wants to change 
how military promotions are made, giving 
the power to the president. This is from the 
Hugo Chavez playbook. 

Haddad is the hand-picked candidate 


of former President Luiz Inacio Lula da 
Silva, who is serving a 12-year sentence for 
bribery but remains a hero of the left. Lula 
rode the commodities boom to popularity 
in the 2000s but he and his successor mis¬ 
managed the economy, and a corruption 
scandal involving Petrobas has tarnished 
much of the political class. 

Bolsonaro’s small Social Liberal Party 
lacks the money and machine of Haddad’s 
Workers’ Party, or PT, but Bolsonaro has 
momentum and on Sunday he also had 
coattails. The PT remains the largest block 
in the lower house, with 56 deputies, but 
Bolsonaro’s party won 52 and gained four 
senate seats. The PT did well in its tradi¬ 
tional northeast stronghold but failed to 
elect a governor in the rest of the country. 

After so much political turmoil and cor¬ 
ruption, it’s hardly surprising that Brazil¬ 
ians are responding to a candidate who 
promises something better. 

Chicagoans, police must talk 

Chicago Tribune 

Jose Torres and his son Xavier didn’t 
back down; they spoke up. They are ex¬ 
amples of what Chicago needs to become a 
safer city: good citizens willing to make a 
selfless decision out of duty to others. 

The pair witnessed Chicago police Offi¬ 
cer Jason Van Dyke fatally shoot teenager 
Laquan McDonald in October 2014. They 
recognized a possible police cover-up and 
didn’t shrug it off Both father and son tes¬ 
tified at Van Dyke’s murder trial. Their 
accounts no doubt helped prosecutors last 
week to convict Van Dyke of second-de¬ 
gree murder and aggravated battery. 

Credit this father and son with doing the 
right thing — no easy feat, no small honor. 

Jose Torres, 46, was driving north on 
Pulaski Road with Xavier, 26, that night 
when they pulled over because of police 
activity. They saw McDonald, a black teen, 
walking away from police. They watched 
as Van Dyke opened fire, shooting McDon¬ 
ald 16 times, continuing to fire even after 
McDonald was on the pavement. “Like it 
was never going to end,” Jose Torres told 
the Tribune in a joint interview with his 
son. “It was like pop, pop, pop, pop, pop, 
pop, pop as he was on the ground.” 

Then came a clue that police wanted what 
happened on the Southwest Side to stay on 
the Southwest Side: An officer noticed Jose 
and Xavier watching. The officer shooed 
them away. No questions, no witness state¬ 
ment taken. The next day, Jose Torres saw 
news reports that described McDonald as 
a threatening figure waving a knife. That’s 
not what Jose and Xavier Torres had seen, 
or what police video eventually would show. 
“I told my wife, ‘They’re lying,’ ” Torres re¬ 
called. “‘That didn’t happen.’” 

What kind of a city would Chicago be if 
more citizens were like this duo and re¬ 
ported what they saw? In neighborhoods 
prone to gun violence, many residents are 


alienated or intimidated by a police force 
with a long record of condoning miscon¬ 
duct. They’re reluctant to turn to police 
when they are victims of or witnesses to a 
crime. They’re fearful of reporting abuses 
by police. Jose and Xavier Torres had to 
set all of that aside to do what they believed 
was right. It wasn’t easy. 

Chicago would be safer if more residents 
spoke up because police can’t fight crime 
effectively without the public’s coopera¬ 
tion. “We have to just be better at building 
relationships with people to make them 
more comfortable to talk to us,” CPD Su¬ 
perintendent Eddie Johnson explained this 
past summer. 

The killing of Laquan McDonald is one 
reason many Chicagoans don’t trust the 
police and won’t share information. The 
U.S. Justice Department launched a civil 
rights investigation of the CPD amid alle¬ 
gations Van Dyke fired with impunity and 
other officers tried to cover for him. The 
way forward is for City Hall to complete 
negotiations with the state on a consent de¬ 
cree that will lock in police reforms under 
the supervision of a federal judge. Chica¬ 
go’s broken system of police accountability 
can’t be fixed by Mayor Rahm Emanuel or 
his successor. 

This week we heard some opposite talk 
from President Donald Trump, who’s not 
an expert on Chicago or policing. He’s had 
it in his head for a long time that the way 
to reduce violence is to give police on the 
street wide latitude to “stop and frisk.” That 
is, to encourage aggressive policing, which 
inevitably leads to more innocent citizens 
treated as criminal suspects. In 2013, a 
federal appeals court found that New York 
City’s stop-and-frisk practices violated the 
constitutional rights of citizens. Chicago 
altered its practice in 2015 under an agree¬ 
ment with the Americian Civil Liberties 
Union. But Trump still thinks he knows 
how to “help straighten out” Chicago. His 
administration went further this week, 
saying it would oppose the consent decree 
now in front of a federal judge. 

Chicago had a terrible year of gun vio¬ 
lence in 2016. The number of shootings has 
trended downward since then, though not 
nearly enough. The return of stop-and-frisk 
won’t change the equation. The consent 
decree will help. Rebuilding broken trust 
with residents will help to solve crimes and 
make the city safer. What makes us think 
that? Because the public has an important 
role to play. 

Just look at the contribution of Jose and 
Xavier Torres. They bravely reported what 
they saw. They deserve the city’s thanks 
for cooperating with a law enforcement 
investigation. They are models of what the 
relationship between police and the public 
can be. 

Brees Big Easy’s passing fancy 

The Advocate of Louisiana 

When Drew Brees came to the New Or¬ 
leans Saints in 2006, his shoulder was so 
tom up that nobody else wanted him. A 
wounded quarterback for a wounded city. 

We all know the rest of the story. Dr. 
James Andrews, the Louisiana State Uni¬ 
versity-trained sports surgeon, put 13 
anchors in Brees’ shoulder to help him re¬ 
cover. Brees went on to win a Super Bowl 
and rewrite the NFL’s record book. He 
erased another record Monday when he 
became the league’s all-time passing yard¬ 
age leader, overtaking New Orleans’ own 
Peyton Manning. In all, Brees’ passes have 
covered more than 40 miles, the equivalent 
of throwing your way from Poydras Street 
to Mississippi. 

New Orleans recovered too, becoming a 
national model for education reform and 
urban redevelopment, and a magnet for 
young entrepreneurs. The Superdome, 
once drenched in misery, is glistening 
again and hosting Super Bowls. 

Americans love a comeback story. 

Monday night, they saw two of them. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 That guy’s 
4 Big wind 
8 Island near Java 
12 Packed away 
13Connputer brand 

14 Wicked 

15 Jumping game 

17 Defeat 

18 Sidewalk eatery 

19 Staffers 

20 Wear down 
22 Foreshadow 

24 Herbal drinks 

25 Garbage dump 

29 Sit-up targets 

30 Buenos — 

31 Museum¬ 
funding org. 

32 Library fines 

34 Large amount 

35 Guns the engine 

36 Treat as a god 

37 “Hogwash!” 

40 PETA concerns 

41 Tarzan’s clique 

42 Speed demon’s 
attribute 

46 Give a hoot 

47 Fill fully 

48 Fan’s cry 

49 Historic periods 

10-12 

BSTD FJW’GT OSZCHDP OJXT 

OZVU JD Z “ATZA XZD 

BZVCHDP” ZEUGTOO, AJ 

FJW OTZOJD OZGZDAJD? 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: COMMAND CAUSING 
SAILORS TO START USING THEIR COMPUTERS 
AND SMARTPHONES: “ALL HANDS ON TECH!” 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: B equals W 


50 Union payment 

22 Exposes 

51 Firmament 

23 Singles 

25 Schreiber of 

DOWN 

“Ray Donovan” 

1 “2001” computer 

26 Cutting teeth 

2 Mineral suffix 

27 Piece of lettuce 

3 Shoreline 

28— Godiva 

4 Blunder 

30 Not many 

5 Farm unit 

33 Deletes 

6 Sign before Virgo 

34 Feudal slave 

7 Work unit 

36 Ranch visitors 

8 Conviction 

37 Runner’s tempo 

9 Eager 

38 Practice pugilism 

10 Grown-up nits 

39 Wife of Zeus 

11 Sorts 

40 Kismet 

16 Cushions 

42 “Acid” 

19 Tosses in 

43 Vichy water 

20 List-ending abbr. 

44 Sturdy tree 

21 Ms. McEntire 

45 Your 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Ritzy 
5 Toll road 
9 Buddhist sect 

12 Garfield’s pal 

13 Hurler Hershiser 

14 Altar affirmative 

15 “A Doll’s House” 
heroine 

16 Onion’s kin 

17 Can metal 

18 Crossword 
diagram 

19 Nile reptile 

20 One of the 
Jackson 5 

21 Chick’s mom 
23 Jurist Lance 
25 Made 24 

hours ago 
28 Pollster’s finds 

32 Unlocks 

33 Chopin piece 

34 Money in coin 

36 Egg-whisking 
utensil 

37 Cock and bull? 

38 Sixth sense 

39 Karate school 
42 300, to Cato 
44 Use a fruit 

knife 

48 Alias abbr. 

49 Pop choice 

50 “Zounds!” 

51 Wee bit 

10-13 

RUKQ RMBXV UKEW LTMEPVWV 
FBLLMTQ OMT K SMQKGXW 
AWTJKS IMJLMFWT’F 
JKQQTWFFWF? GKIU’F 
F L T P S A F . 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: WHEN YOU’RE SHAKING 
SOME SALT ON A “DEAD MAN WALKING” 
ACTRESS, DO YOU SEASON SARANDON? 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: U equals H 


52 “Dracula” 
author Stoker 

53 Ladder part 

54 Sailor’s assent 

55 Eyelid woe 

56 Rice wine 

DOWN 

1 Vintage video 
game 

2 Scent 

3 iPhone voice 

4 The boss’s boss 

5 Krakow’s country 

6 Enrages 

7 “Consider 
this a gift” 

8 Wapiti 

9 Tubular pasta 

10 Redact 

11 Forbidden act 
20 Lively tunes 


22 Commercial cow 

24 Grove units 

25 Coifs 

26 PC program 

27 “--haw!” 

(rodeo cry) 

29 Fanatic 

30 HST follower 

31 Sun. talk 

35 Debutante’s date 
36Turned into 

39 Facts and figures 

40 Fine 

41 Green gem 
43 Sculpture 

medium 

45 Water, 

in Mexico 

46 Social standing 

47 Rim 

49 “60 Minutes” 
airer 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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Support 
the mission 


When you’re serving at a base in Afghanistan or one of the Gulf States, an American newspaper is an 
important link to home. At an isolated location like that, you can develop a real hunger for world and 
national news, stories with a military focus... news that really matters to you. 

Stars and Stripes delivers thousands of papers a day downrange, seven days a week — and we count on 
financial support from our subscribers and advertisers to get those papers to our forward deployed forces. 
Why? Although part of the Department of Defense, Stars and Stripes is editorially independent and 
maintaining our independence demands that we meet most of our financial obligations through our 
own commercial activities. That means selling subscriptions and advertising. Your subscription can 
make a difference. Donating a mail subscription to a VA hospital or clinic can help even more. 

Subscribe today: Stripes.com/digital or emaii MemberServices®stripes.com for more information. 
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• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSI^STRI PES.' 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising' 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corT 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3) 6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsI 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 Automotive 


SCAM 

FADS 


Some ofthe latest Scam 

I Vehicle buyers wanting to 
the vehicle shipped 
paypal. 

I People saying Free Dog 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms ofthe 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Autos for Sale 
■ Germany 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 
US SPEC Vehicles 


Travel 


“Fall In Garmisch!** 
Hotel Forsthaus Oberau 8 km 
N of Garmisch Hot tub/sauna 
9eur PP, DBL occp, free brkfst. 

www.forsthaus-oberau.de 
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Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


STARS^^STRI pes. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 
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To advertise in the next Reiocation Guide, reach out to Michaei Davidson at davidson.michaei@stripes.com or cail 202-761 -0910. 



PCS-ing to 

Fort Hood Army Base? 

browse and find a home at 

www.alltexashomes.com 


RlilLOCATIXG TO 
IIAMPTOX ROADS, VA? 

Need Professional Property Management'? | 




Dagmar 

Rogers 

M/MAX First Choice 
Top Producer 
Cell 254-258-0777 


REALldRS 


Diane 

Cass 
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Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 

ElUCW.CiUlDiMJRcAPThmusN 

REALTOR®, GRI®ABR® 


Cell: (757)805-6235 
EricGardner@remax.net 

ww.FlyNavyHomes.coi 
RF/MAX Aliiancef 
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Off Duty? 
Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, TV, movies, music, 
video games, celebrity antics... 
Get entertained with... 
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PCS-ing to 

LUKE AIR FORCE BASE? 


Search for homes for sale at 

www.LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

G-IIVARRATOII 

Arizona State 

Director at VAREP 






Lori&G-ll 

Coldwell Banker 

Lori@LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

Client Endorsements 

http://tmyurl.com/ClientEndorsements4LoriNG2 
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Relocating to the Greater Tampa Bay Area? 

Congratulations on your move to Mac Dill AFB, FL. 

Let's open the doors to your next home together. 

•Closing Cost Reward Program ‘Local Area Expertise 
•Network of Trusted Partners ‘School Enrollment Package 


Licensed Real Estate Consultant at Future Flome Realty Inc 

Email: stefanisell2wesleychapel@gmail.com 

Tel: 813.210.0168 

www.futurehomerealty.com 

www.facebook.com/stefanisell2wesleychapel/ 
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Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 
Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.com 
or call 619.372.9335 
www.gluurealty.com 

This program is specifically offered to help those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better. i 

• FREE APPRAISAL • CLOSING COST CREDITS 

• FREE HOME WARRANTY • COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia 
and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for iPhone and Android and in a Tablet Edition for iPad. 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

STARS^>*STRIPES. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


College football 

1 

Pro football 

1 

Tennis 


Pro soccer 


MLS 


Atlanta United FC 20 6 

New York 20 7 

New York City FC 15 9 

-- 15 12 

13 10 
13 15 


Philadelphia 
Columbus 
Montreal 
D.C. United 
New England 
Toronto FC 
Chicago 
Orlando City 


66 67 39 
65 60 33 
53 55 41 
50 48 46 
48 39 41 
43 45 52 


11 11 8 41 55 

8 12 11 35 45 51 

9 16 6 33 55 60 

8 17 7 31 47 59 

7 19 4 25 40 68 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
FC Dallas 16 6 9 57 51 38 

Sporting KC 15 8 8 53 56 38 

Los Angeles FC 15 8 8 53 61 46 

Portland 14 9 9 51 50 46 

Seattle 15 11 5 50 45 33 

Real Salt Lake 13 12 7 46 51 54 

LA Galaxy 12 11 9 45 61 60 

Vancouver 12 12 7 43 49 60 

Minnesota United 11 17 3 36 46 63 

Houston 9 14 8 35 51 49 

Colorado 6 19 6 24 32 62 

San Jose 4 20 8 20 48 69 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Friday’s game 

Houston at Los Angeles FC 
Saturday’s games 
Colorado at Minnesota United 
FC Dallas at D.C. United 
Orlando City at New England 
Wednesday, Oct. 17 
Seattle at Orlando City 
Toronto FC at D.C. United 
Sporting Kansas City at Vancouver 
Thursday, Oct. 18 
New England at Real Salt Lake 


Pro basketball 


NBA preseason 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Division 

W L Pet GB 

Toronto 3 1 .750 - 

New York 3 1 .750 - 

Philadelphia 3 1 .750 - 

Brooklyn 1 2 .333 IVi 

Boston 1 3 .250 2 

Southeast Division 
Washington ' ' "■ 


Washingtoi 

Charlotte 

Atlanta 

Orlando 

Miami 

Milwaukee 

Cleveland 

Indiana 

Chicago 

Detroit 


Houston 
Dallas 
San Antonio 
Memphis 
NewOrleans_ 

Utah 
Oklahoma City 
Denver 
Portland 
Minnesota 


1 .750 - 

2 .500 1 


Central Division 


L.A. Clippers 
Sacramento 
L.A. Lakers 
Phoenix 
Golden State 


Pacific Division 


1 3 .250 3 

_ James 

Houston 128, Shanghai Sharks 86 
Oklahoma City 119, Milwaukee 115, OT 
L.A. Clippers 109, Denver 103 
Wednesday’s games 
Orlando 102, Memphis 86 
Toronto 118, Brookiyn 91 
Washington 102, Detroit 97 
Atlanta 130, San Antonio 127 
Miami 140, New Orleans 128 
Chicago 104, Indiana 89 
Portland 116, Phoenix 83 
L.A. Lakers 123, Golden State 113 
Thursday’s games 
Toronto at New Orleans 
Utah at Sacramento 
Maccabi Haifa at L.A. Clippers 
Friday’s games 
Charlotte at Dallas 

Detroit vs. Cleveland at East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Guangzhou Long-Lions at Washington 
San Antonio at Orlando 
Brooklyn at New York 
Atlanta at Miami 
Denver at Chicago 
Houston at Memphis 
Minnesota at Milwaukee 
Sacramento at Portland 
L.A. Lakers vs. Golden State at San 
Jose, Calif. 

End preseason 


Schedule 

Thursday, Oct. 11 
SOUTHWEST 

Texas Tech (3-2) at TCU (3-2) 

Georgia Southern (4-1) at Texas St. (1-4) 

Friday, Oct. 12 
EAST 

Holy Cross (1-5) at Harvard (2-2) 

SOUTHWEST 

South Florida (5-0) at Tulsa (1-3) 

FAR WEST 

Air Force (2-3) at San Diego St. (4-1) 
Arizona (3-3) at Utah (3-2) 

Saturday, Oct. 13 
EAST 

Akron (2-2) at Buffalo (5-1) 

Cornell (2-2) at Colgate (5-0) 

Maine (3-2) at Rhode Island (4-1) 

St. Francis (Pa.) (2-3) at Wagner (1-5) 
Louisville (2-4) at Boston College (4-2) 
Fordham (0-5) at Lehigh (1-4) 

CeSU (3-3) at Bryant (4-1) 

Bucknell (1-5) at Monmouth (NJ) (3-2) 
Columbia (3-1) at Penn (3-1) 

Brown (1-3) at Princeton (4-0) 

James Madison (4-2) at Villanova (3-3) 
Mercer (3-2) at Yale (2-2) 

Elon (4-1) at Delaware (3-2) 
Georgetown (2-4) at Lafayette (1-4) 
Temple (2-3) at Navy (2-3) 

Stony Brook (4-2) at New Hampshire (1-4) 
Michigan St. (3-2) at Penn St. (4-1) 
William & Mary (2-3) at Towson (4-1) 
Sacred Heart (3-2) at Dartmouth (4-0) 
Richmond (2-4) at Albany (NY) (2-3) 
Robert Morris (0-4) at Duquesne (3-3) 
SOUTH 

Tennessee (2-3) at Auburn (4-2) 
Rutgers (1-5) at Maryland (3-2) 
Hampton (2-3) at Presbyterian (2-2) 
Florida (5-1) at Vanderbilt (3-3) 

Duke (4-1) at Georgia Tech (3-3) 
Morehead St. (1-4) at Davidson (5-1) 
Wofford (4-1) at Furman (1-3) 
Delaware St. (0-5) at Howard (1-3) 
Marist (1-4) at Jacksonville (1-3) 
Florida A&M (4-2) at NC A&T (5-1) 
Kennesaw St. (5-1) at Gardner-Webb 
(1-4) 

Troy (5-1) at Liberty (2-3) 

Tennessee St. (2-2) at Murray St. (2-3) 
Bethune-Cookman (3-3) at SC State (1-4) 
ETSU (5-1) at The Citadel (1-3) 

Alcorn St. (4-2) at Alabama A&M (3-3) 
MVSU (0-4) at Jackson St. (2-2) 

VMI (0-5) at Samford (2-4) 

E. Kentucky (2-3) at UT Martin (1-4) 

W. Kentucky (1-4) at Charlotte (2-3) 
Georgia (6-0) at LSU (5-1) 

UCF (5-0) at Memphis (4-2) 

Marshall (3-2) at Old Dominion (1-5) 
Texas A&M (4-2) at South Carolina (3-2) 
Chattanooga (4-2) at W. Carolina (2-2) 
E. Illinois (1-5) at Jacksonville St. (4-1) 
New Mexico St. (2-4) at Louisiana-La- 
fayette (2-4) 

Houston Baptist (1-4) at SE Louisiana 
(2-4) 

Alabama St. (2-3) at South Alabama (1-5) 
Va. Lynchburg (2-3) at Charleston 
Southern (1-3) 

Louisiana-Monroe (2-4) at Coastal 
Carolina (3-2) 

Morgan St. (1-4) at Savannah St. (1-4) 
Missouri (3-2) at Alabama (6-0) 
Houston (4-1) at East Carolina (2-3) 
Mississippi College (2-3) at North Ala¬ 
bama (3-3) 

Virginia Tech (3-2) at North Carolina (1-3) 
Sam Houston St. (3-2) at Northwest¬ 
ern St. (2-3) 

Miami (5-1) at Virginia (3-2) 

Middle Tennessee (3-2) at FlU (3-2) 

MIDWEST 

Toledo (3-2) at E. Michigan (2-4) 

Iowa (4-1) at Indiana (4-2) 

Oklahoma St. (4-2) at Kansas St. (2-4) 
Nebraska (0-5) at Northwestern (2-3) 
Minnesota (3-2) at Ohio St. (6-0) 
Stetson (3-1) at Drake (3-1) 

Missouri St. (2-2) at Indiana St. (3-2) 
Montana (4-2) at North Dakota (3-2) 
Austin Peay (3-3) at SE Missouri (3-2) 
Butler (3-2) at Valparaiso (0-5) 

Kent St. (1-5) at Miami (Ohio) (2-4) 
Pittsburgh (3-3) at Notre Dame (6-0) 
W. Michigan (4-2) at Bowling Green (1-5) 
Ball St. (2-4) at Cent. Michigan (1-5) 

S. Illinois (1-4) at Illinois St. (4-1) 
Youngstown St. (2-3) at S. Dakota St. 
(2-2) 

Purdue (2-3) at Illinois (3-2) 

Ohio (3-2) at N. Illinois (3-3) 

West Virginia (5-0) at Iowa St. (2-3) 

N. Iowa (2-3) at South Dakota (3-2) 

N. Dakota St. (5-0) at W. Illinois (2-3) 
Wisconsin (4-1) at Michigan (5-1) 
SOUTHWEST 
UAB (4-1) at Rice (1-5) 

Southern Miss. (2-2) at North Texas (5-1) 
Cent. Arkansas (3-2) at Stephen F. 
Austin (1-4) 

Nicholls (4-2) at Abilene Christian (2- 
4) 

Baylor (4-2) at Texas (5-1) 

Incarnate Word (3-2) at Lamar (1-4) 
Southern U. (2-3) at Prairie View (3-3) 
Grambling St. (2-3) at Texas Southern 
(1-4) 

Louisiana Tech (3-2) at UTSA (3-3) 
Mississippi (4-2) at Arkansas (1-5) 

FAR WEST 

Washington (5-1) at Oregon (4-1) 

Army (3-2) at San Jose St. (0-5) 

New Mexico (3-2) at Colorado St. (2-4) 
Idaho (2-3) at Montana St. (3-2) 
UNLV(2-3)atUtahSt. (4-1) 

N. Colorado (0-6) at Portland St. (2-4) 
Dayton (3-3) at San Diego (3-2) 

E. Washington (5-1) at Weber St. (3-2) 
UCLA (0-5) at California (3-2) 

Idaho St. (4-1) at UC Davis (4-1) 
Sacramento St. (2-3) at S. Utah (0-5) 
Hawaii (6-1) at BYU (3-3) 

Wyoming (2-4) at Fresno St. (4-1) 
Boise St. (3-2) at Nevada (3-3) 
Colorado (5-0) at Southern Cal (3-2) 


NFL injury report 

NEW YORK - The National Football 
League injury report, as provided by the 
league (DNP: did not practice: LIMITED: 
limited participation: FULL: full partici¬ 
pation): 

Sunday 

ARIZONA at MINNESOTA - CARDI¬ 
NALS: DNP: S Tre Boston (shoulder), 
WR Larry Fitzgerald (hamstring, back), 
TE Jermaine Gresham (achilles), T D.J. 
Humphries (knee), G Mike lupati (shoul¬ 
der), DT Robert Nkemdiche (foot), T An¬ 
dre Smith (hamstring). LIMITED; S Budda 
Baker (shoulder), LB Josh Bynes (wrist), 
DE Markus Golden (knee), DT Corey 
Peters (elbow), WR Trent Sherfield (ill¬ 
ness), CB Jamar Taylor (hamstring). VI¬ 
KINGS: DNP: DE Tashawn Bower (ankle), 
DE Everson Griffen (not injury related), 
T Riley Reiff (foot), S Andrew Sendejo 
(groin). LIMITED: RB Dalvin Cook (ham¬ 
string). FULL; DT Tom Johnson (ankle), 
DT Linval Joseph (shoulder), LS Kevin 
McDermott (finger), T Brian O’Neill (el¬ 
bow), CB Marcus Sherels (ribs), CB Trae 
Waynes (concussion). 

BALTIMORE at TENNESSEE - RAVENS: 
DNP: CB Anthony Averett (hamstring), 
WR John Brown (not injury related), CB 
Brandon Carr (knee), LB Anthony Levine 
(hamstring), DT Michael Pierce (foot), LB 
Terrell Suggs (not injury related), S Eric 
Weddle (not injury related). LIMITED: RB 
De’Lance Turner (hamstring), LB Tim Wil¬ 
liams (hamstring). TITANS: DNP: LB Will 
Compton (hamstring), T Taylor Lewan 
(foot), S Kenny Vaccaro (elbow). LIM¬ 
ITED: LB Robert Spillane (knee), LB Wes¬ 
ley Woodyard (shoulder). FULL: T Dennis 
Kelly (illness). 

BUFFALO at HOUSTON - BILLS: DNP: 
LB Lorenzo Alexander (not injury relat¬ 
ed), DT Kyle Williams (not injury relat¬ 
ed). LIMITED: S Rafael Bush (shoulder), 
S Micah Hyde (groin), CB Tre’Davious 
White (ankle). TEXANS: DNP: LB Jade- 
veon Clowney (illness), CB Aaron Colvin 
(ankle), LB Brian Peters (ankle). LIM¬ 
ITED: WR Keke Coutee (hamstring), WR 
Will Fuller (hamstring), TE Ryan Griffin 
(toe), WR DeAndre Hopkins (foot), CB 
Johnathan Joseph (hip), RB Lamar Miller 
(chest), QB Deshaun Watson (chest), CB 
Shareece Wright (shoulder, hand). FULL: 
WR Sammie Coates (hamstring), CB Ka- 
reem Jackson (finger), LB Brennan Scar¬ 
lett (groin). 

CAROLINA at WASHINGTON - PAN¬ 
THERS: DNP; RB Cameron Artls-Payne 
(not injury related), DE Marquis Haynes 
(not injury related), LB Jared Norris 
(toe), DE Julius Peppers (not injury re¬ 
lated), DT Kawann Short (ankle), LB An¬ 
dre Smith (hamstring). LIMITED: TE Greg 
Olsen (foot). FULL: C Ryan Kalil (neck). 
REDSKINS: S Troy Apke (hamstring), WR 
Jamison Crowder (ankle), WR Paul Rich¬ 
ardson (shoulder, knee). LIMITED: TE Ver¬ 
non Davis (hamstring), WR Josh Doctson 
(heel), G Shawn Lauvao (calf), RB Adrian 
Peterson (ankle, shoulder, knee), G Bran¬ 
don Scherff (knee), RB Chris Thompson 
(rib, knee), LB Zach Vigil (thigh), T Trent 
Williams (knee) FULL: LB Zach Brown 
(oblique, knee), QB Colt McCoy (right 
thumb), S Montae Nicholson (ankle), CB 
Josh Norman (hamstring). 

CHICAGO at MIAMI - BEARS: DNP: CB 
Marcus Cooper (hamstring). LIMITED: CB 
Prince Amukamara (hamstring), G Eric 
Kush (neck). FULL: WR Anthony Miller 
(shoulder). DOLPHINS: DNP: WR Danny 
Amendola (not injury related), CB Bobby 
McCain (knee), S T.J. McDonald (foot), 
DE Robert Quinn (not injury related), 
DE Cameron Wake (knee). LIMITED: LB 
Chase Allen (foot), DE Andre Branch 
(knee), TE A.J. Derby (foot), WR Jakeem 
Grant (shoulder), WR DeVante Parker 
(guadricep), T Laremy Tunsil (concus¬ 
sion). FULL: S Reshad Jones (shoulder), 
QB Ryan Tannehill (right shoulder), WR 
Albert Wilson (abdomen). 

INDIANAPOLIS at N.Y. JETS - COLTS: 
DNP: DT Denico Autry (hamstring), TE 
Jack Doyle (hip), TE Eric Ebron (shin, 
quadricep, ankle, knee), S Matthias Far¬ 
ley (shoulder, groin, wrist), S Clayton 


Fight schedule 

Oct. 13 

At Ekaterinburg, Russia, Zolani Tete 
vs. Mikhael Aloyan, 12, for Tete’s WBO 
bantamweight title (World Boxing Super 
Series quarterfinals). 

At CenturyLink Center, Omaha, Neb., 
Terence Crawford vs. Jose Benavidez, 12, 
for Crawford’s WBO welterweight title. 

Oct. 18 

At Fantasy Springs Resort Casino, In¬ 
dio, Calif., Jason Quigley vs. Freddy Her¬ 
nandez, 10, for Quigley’s NABF middle¬ 
weight title. 

Oct. 20 

At Melbourne, Australia, Felix Al¬ 
varado vs. Randy Petalcorin, 12, for the 
vacant IBF Junior flyweight title. 

At TD Garden, Boston, Billy Joe Saun¬ 
ders vs. Demetrius Andrade, 12, for 
Saunders’ WBO middleweight title; 
Tevin Farmer vs. James Tennyson, 12, for 
Farmer’s IBF Junior lightweight title; Kid 
Galahad vs. Toka Kahn Clary, 12, feather¬ 
weights. 

At CFE Arena, Orlando, Fla., Emmanuel 
Rodriguez vs. Jason Moloney, 12, for Ro¬ 
driguez’s IBF bantamweight title (World 
Boxing Super Series quarterfinals); 
Yunier Dorticos vs. Mateusz Masternak, 
12, cruiserweights (World Boxing Super 
Series quarterfinals); 

At Park Theater, Las Vegas, Ryota Mu- 
rata vs. Rob Brant, 12, for Murata’s WBA 
middleweight title; Maxim Dadashev 


Geathers (concussion, neck), T Denzelle 
Good (not injury related), WR T.Y. Hil¬ 
ton (chest, hamstring), S Malik Hooker 
(back), DT Margus Hunt (knee), C Ryan 
Kelly (calf), LB Darius Leonard (ankle). 
LIMITED: CB Nate Hairston (ankle), LB 
Anthony Walker (concussion). FULL: T 
Anthony Castonzo (hamstring), RB Mar¬ 
lon Mack (hamstring), CB Kenny Moore 
(concussion), DT Hassan Ridgeway 
(calf), CB Quincy Wilson (concussion). 
JETS: DNP: RB Isaiah Crowell (ankle), CB 
Trumaine Johnson (quadricep), C Spen¬ 
cer Long (finger, knee), WR Charone 
Peake (hamstring), LB Kevin Pierre-Louis 
(foot), WR Andre Roberts (elbow, foot), 
CB Buster Skrine (concussion). LIMITED: 
S Marcus Maye (ankle, foot), WR Terrelle 
Pryor (groin), TE Neal Sterling (concus¬ 
sion). FULL: T Kelvin Beachum (foot), DE 
Nathan Shepherd (shoulder). 

JACKSONVILLE at DALLAS - JAGUARS: 
DNP: RB Leonard Fournette (hamstring), 
CB D.J. Hayden (toe), CB Tre Herndon 
(hamstring), DT Malik Jackson (back), 
C Brandon Linder (knee), G Andrew 
Norwell (foot), T Josh Wells (groin). 
LIMITED: DE Calais Campbell (ankle), 
DE Yannick Ngakoue (shoulder), T Jer- 
mey Parnell (knee). COWBOYS: DNP: DE 
David Irving (not injury related), DE De- 
marcus Lawrence Shoulder), LB Sean 
Lee (hamstring), LB Joe Thomas (foot). 
LIMITED: CB Chidobe Awuzie (ankle), DE 
Taco Charlton (thumb), DT Maliek Collins 
(knee), T Tyron Smith (ankle). FULL: WR 
Tavon Austin (shoulder), WR Cole Beas¬ 
ley (ankle), RB Ezekiel Elliott (knee), RB 
Jamize Olawale (shoulder), DT Antwaun 
Woods (calf). 

L.A. CHARGERS at CLEVELAND - CHAR¬ 
GERS: Practice not complete. BROWNS: 
DNP: WR Rashard Higgins (knee). LIMIT¬ 
ED: LB James Burgess (knee), TE Seth De- 
Valve (hamstring^ CB E.J. Gaines (groin), 
S Damarious Randall (heel). FULL: T Des¬ 
mond Harrison (knee). 

L.A. RAMS at DENVER - RAMS: Prac¬ 
tice not complete. BRONCOS: DNP: CB 
Adam Jones (thigh), S Darian Stewart 
(foot), T Jared Veldheer (knee). LIMIT¬ 
ED: T Garett Bolles (ankle), LB Brandon 
Marshall (knee), WR Courtland Sutton 
(ankle). FULL; LB Todd Davis (shoulder), 
DE Adam Gotsis (knee), QB Case Keenum 
(knee), LB Shane Ray (wrist). 

PITTSBURGH at CINCINNATI - STEEL- 
ERS: DNP: S Morgan Burnett (groin), LB 
L.J. Fort (ankle), CB Joe Haden (not injury 
related), WR Darrius Heyward-Bey (an¬ 
kle), C Maurkice Pouncey (not Injury re¬ 
lated), QB Ben Roethlisberger (not injury 
related). FULL; S Terrell Edmunds (calf), 
LB Vince Williams (hamstring). BENGALS: 
DNP: RB Giovani Bernard (knee), G Clint 
Boling (hip), TE Tyler Kroft (foot), C Billy 
Price (foot). LIMITED: LB Preston Brown 
(ankle), CB William Jackson (knee), DE 
Michael Johnson (knee), DE Carl Lawson 
(ankle), WR John Ross (groin). 

SEATTLE vs. OAKLAND at LONDON 
- SEAHAWKS: Practice not complete. 
RAIDERS: Practice not complete. 

TAMPA BAY at ATLANTA - BUCCA¬ 
NEERS: LIMITED: DT Beau Allen (foot), CB 
Carlton Davis (groin), T Demar Dotson 
(knee), TE O.J. Howard (knee), CB Mar¬ 
cus Williams (hamstring). FULL: S Jordan 
Whitehead (hamstring). FALCONS: DNP: 
RB Devonta Freeman (foot), DT Grady 
Jarrett (ankle). LIMITED: CB Justin Bethel 
(knee), WR Mohamed Sanu (hip), DE Der¬ 
rick Shelby (groin). 

KANSAS CITY at NEW ENGLAND - 
CHIEFS: DNP: S Eric Berry (heel), LB Jus¬ 
tin Houston (hamstring), LB Tanoh Kpas- 
sagnon (ankle), S Eric Murray (ankle), 
RB Spencer Ware (not injury related). 
FULL: WR Chris Conley (toe), LB Dee Ford 
(groin/hand), WR Sammy Watkins (ham¬ 
string). PATRIOTS: LIMITED: DT Malcom 
Brown (knee), WR Josh Gordon (ham¬ 
string), DL Geneo Grissom (ankle), TE 
Rob Gronkowski (ankle), WR Chris Hogan 
(thigh), RB Sony Michel (knee), CB Eric 
Rowe (groin), DT Danny Shelton (elbow), 
DE John Simon (shoulder). 

Monday 

SAN FRANCISCO at GREEN BAY - No 

report. 


vs. Antonio DeMarco, 10, Junior welter¬ 
weights. 

Oct. 21 

At Manila, Philippines, Felix Alvarado 
vs. Randy Petalcorin, 12, for the vacant 
IBF junior flyweight title; Lee Haskins vs. 
Kenny Demecillo, 12, bantamweights. 

Oct. 27 

At Madison Square Garden, New York, 
Sergiy Derevyanchenko vs. Daniel Ja¬ 
cobs, 12, for the vacant IBF middleweight 
title; Alberto Machado vs. Yuandale Ev¬ 
ans, 12, for Machado’s WBA super feath¬ 
erweight title. 

At Lakefront Arena, New Orleans, Re¬ 
gis Prograis vs. Terry Flanagan, 12, junior 
welterweights (World Boxing Super Se- 
"’~s quarterfinals); Ivan Baranchyk vs. 


5 quarterfinals). 

Nov. 3 

At Glasgow, Scotland, Josh Taylor vs. 
Ryan Martin, 12, for Taylor’s WBC Silver 
super lightweight title (World Boxing Su¬ 
per Series quarterfinals); Ryan Burnett 
vs. Nonito Donaire, 12, for Burnett’s WBA 
Super World bantamweight title (World 
Boxing Super Series quarterfinals). 

At The Aviator Sports and Events Cen¬ 
ter, Brooklyn, N.Y., Sullivan Barrera vs. Se- 
anie Monaghan, 10, light heavyweights. 

At Don Haskins Convention Center, El 
Paso, Texas, Miguel Berchelt vs. Miguel 
Roman, 12, for Berchelt’s WBC super 
featherweight title. 


Linz Open 

Wednesday 
At Tips Arena Linz 
Linz, Austria 
Purse: $226,750 (inti.) 

Surface: Hard-indoor 
Singies 
First Round 

Barbora Strycova (3), Czech Republic, 
def. Kirsten Flipkens, Belgium, 7-6 (4), 7- 
6(5). 

Ekaterina Alexandrova, Russia, def. 
Katerina Siniakova (9), Czech Republic, 
7-5, 6-0. 

Kiki Bertens (2), Netherlands, def. Bar¬ 
bara Haas, Austria, 6-2, 6-1. 

Andrea Petkovic, Germany, def. Julie 
Goerges (1), Germany, 1-6, 7-5,6-4. 

Second Round 

Anastasia Pavlyuchenkova (6), Russia, 
def. Vera Lapko, Belarus, 5-7, 7-6 (4), 6-3. 

Alison Van Uytvanck, Belgium, def. 
Anna Karolina Schmiedlova, Slovakia, 1- 
6, 7-6 (3), 7-6 (5). 

Camila Giorgi (5), Italy, def. Jil Teich- 
mann, Switzerland, 7-6 (2), 6-3. 

Hong Kong Open 

Wednesday 

At Victoria Park Tennis Stadium 
Hong Kong 
Purse: $750,000 (inti.) 

Surface: Hard-Outdoor 

Second* Round 

Dayana Yastremska, Ukraine, def. 
Zheng Saisai, China, 6-3, 6-3. 

Kristina Kucova, Slovakia, def. Vikto- 
riya Tomova, Bulgaria, 6-1, 6-0. 

Luksika Kumkhum, Thailand, def. Alize 
Cornet (8), France, 6-4, 4-6, 7-6 (5). 

Garbine Muguguza (4), Spain, def. Ana 
Bogdan, Romania, 6-2, 6-1. 

Tianjin Open 

Wednesday 

At Tianjin Tuanbo Internationai Tennis 
Centre 

Tianjin, China 
Purse: $750,000 (inti.) 
Surface:^Hard-Outdoor 

Seconc? Round 

Karolina Pliskova (1), Czech Republic, 
def. Polona Hercog, Slovenia, 6-1, 6-2. 

Petra Martic (6), Croatia, def. Liu Fang- 
zhou, China, 1-6, 6-0, 6-1. 

Arynd Sabalenka (4), Belarus, def. 
Magda Linette, Poland, 6-1,6-3. 

Hsieh Su-wel (5), Taiwan, def. Veronika 
Kudermetova, Russia, 6-2,2-6, 6-2. 

Shanghai Masters 

Wednesday 

At Qizhong Tennis Center 
Shanghai 

Purse: $7.09 miiiion (Masters 1000) 
Surface: Hard-Outdoor 

Second* Round 

Alexander Zverev (4), Germany, def. 
Nikoioz Basilashvili, Georgia, 7-5, 6-4. 

Kyle Edmund (11), Britain, def. An¬ 
dreas Seppi, Italy, 6-3, 6-4. 

Alex de Minaur, Australia, def. Benoit 
Paire, France, 6-4, 6-3. 

Juan Martin del Potro (3), Argentina, 
def. Richard Gasquet, France, 7-5, 7-6 (7). 

Stefanos Tsitsipas (10), Greece, def. 
Karen Khachanov, Russia, 6-4 7-6 (8). 

Marco Cecchinato (16), Italy, def. 
Chung Hyeon, South Korea, 4-6, 7-6 (5), 
7-6 (5). 

Kevin Anderson (7), South Africa, def. 
Mikhail Kukushkin, Kazakhstan, 6-3, 6-2. 

Roberto Bautista Agut, Spain, def. 
Mackenzie McDonald, United States, 3-6, 
6-4, 6-1. 

Sam Querrey, United States, def. Tay¬ 
lor Fritz, United States, 6-3, 6-7 (4), 7-5. 

Kei Nishikori (8), Japan, def. Wu Yib- 
ing, China, 3-6, 6-0, 6-3. 

Roger Federer (1), Switzerland, def. 
Daniil Medvedev, Russia, 6-4,4-6, 6-4. 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
National League 

CINCINNATI REDS - Claimed C Juan 
Graterol off waivers from Minnesota. 

WASHINGTON NATIONALS - Acquired 
RHP Kyle Barraclough from Miami for in¬ 
ternational slot value. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

ARIZONA CARDINALS - Re-sIgned CB 
Deatrick Nichols to the practice squad. 

CINCINNATI BENGALS - Signed DB 
Demetrious Cox to the practice squad. 

CLEVELAND BROWNS - Signed DB Jer¬ 
emiah McKinnon to the practice squad. 

DALLAS COWBOYS - Signed CB C.J. 
Goodwin from Cincinnati’s practice 
squad and S Darian Thompson from Ar¬ 
izona’s practice squad. Signed RB Darius 
Jackson to the practice squad. 

DETROIT LIONS - Announced they 
have been awarded CB Lenzy Pipkins via 
waivers from Indianapolis. Released LB 
Marquis Flowers. 

HOUSTON TEXANS - Signed TE Jerell 
Adams to the practice squad. 

TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS - Signed DE 
Demone Haris from the practice squad. 
Released DW Will Clarke from the prac¬ 
tice squad. Signed WR Damoun Patter¬ 
son to the practice squad. 

TENNESSEE TITANS - Signed WR Cam¬ 
eron Batson from the practice squad. 
Signed OL Jordan Morgan, WR Roger 
Lewis and RB Dalyn Dawkins to the prac¬ 
tice squad. 
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Return to center: Big men still vital in league 


By Cliff Brunt 

Associated Press 

OKLAHOMA CITY — Steven 
Adams is invaluable to the Okla¬ 
homa City Thunder. 

He’s also a reminder: Big men 
in the NBA are still vital. 

The imposing 7-foot center from 
New Zealand is helping change 
the recent narrative that NBA 
centers are an endangered spe¬ 
cies, something that — based on 
spending and drafting this sum¬ 
mer — is evidently not the case. 

The perimeter-oriented and 
defending NBA champion Golden 
State Warriors landed All-Star 
DeMarcus Cousins this summer, 
albeit on a $5.3 million bargain 
deal. NBA teams went big at this 
year’s 2018 draft, with Deandre 
Ayton and Marvin Bagley going 
No. 1 and No. 2 and centers taking 
four of the first seven spots. And 
this summer, $285 million worth 
of contracts went to three centers 
— Nikola Jokic, Clint Capela and 
JusufNurkic. 

Not bad for often underappreci¬ 
ated guys. 

“I just think guys are just get¬ 
ting more opportunities to play 
their game, play outside the box,” 
Detroit’s Andre Drummond said. 

Adams is a great example. 

He doesn’t get many, if any, 
plays called for him — but he’s es¬ 
sential, setting effective screens 
for Russell Westbrook and Paul 
George and gobbling up rebounds. 
He’s a 255-pound bruiser and en¬ 
forcer, though the Thunder rave 
about his ability to move. 

“The one thing that enables Ste¬ 
ven to be so effective is his overall 
athletic ability and his quickness 
and his foot speed for a guy his 
size,” Thunder coach Billy Dono¬ 
van said. “At times, we’ll have him 
switch onto guards, and we feel 
pretty good about that. He runs 
the floor and gets offensive re¬ 
bounds. I think his feet — as good 
as his feet are, will allow him to 
play in a game that has gotten a 
lot smaller.” 

True, big men everywhere are 
reinventing themselves. 

Drummond, Miami’s Hassan 
Whiteside, Boston’s A1 Horford, 
New Orleans’ Anthony Davis, 
Minnesota’s Karl-Anthony Towns, 
Denver’s Jokic, Philadelphia’s Joel 
Embiid, Houston’s Capela and 
Utah’s Rudy Gobert are all key to 
their respective teams’ hopes this 
season. And Washington is count¬ 
ing on Dwight Howard, when his 
injury woes allow his debut sea¬ 
son with the Wizards to begin. 

They all have extended their 
defensive range while still pro¬ 
tecting the rim. They all shoot 
jumpers, and yes, some knock 
down the occasional three-point¬ 
er. And they do it while often feel¬ 
ing a bit disrespected. 

“It seems like they don’t want us 
here,” Los Angeles Lakers center 
JaVale McGee said, talking about 
his perception of a league-wide 
lack of love for big men. “They’re 
trying to get us out of here. The 
prime example is them taking us 
off the All-Star ballot. They liter¬ 
ally took the whole position off the 
All-Star ballot. So just think about 


By the numbers 


4 

Number of centers in the 
first seven spots of the 
2018 NBA draft 

$5.3 

Million dollars were paid by 
the Golden State Warriors 
to land free agent center 
DeMarcus Cousins during 
the offseason. 


Chuck Burton/AP 

New Orleans Pelicans’ DeMarcus Cousins (0) dunks against Charlotte Hornets’ Marvin Williams (2) 
during the second half of an NBA basketball game in Charlotte, N.C. Their roles have been defined, but 
Steven Adams, DeMarcus Cousins, Anthony Davis, Nikola Jokic, Clint Capela and others have shown 
teams still covet a dominant center. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 


Owen Baker/AP 

Denver Nuggets center Nikola 
Jokic (15) shoots over Los 
Angeles Clippers guard Austin 
Rivers. 

that.” 

McGee’s right. Probably no 
more than one or two true centers 
will be All-Stars under the cur¬ 
rent voting format. 

But chances are, no team will 
get to the NBA Finals without a 
good big, either. 

That’s why Thunder general 
manager Sam Presti holds some¬ 
one like the 25-year-old Adams in 
the esteem he does. 

“Steven’s got like five years 
before he’s in his prime,” Presti 
said. “You think about the centers 
in the league that are still going to 
be in their prime five years from 
now — it’s a small group.” 

Much of the newfound big- 
man versatility comes from the 
three-pointer. 

Cousins made 11 threes in the 
first five years of his career, and 
then began shooting them regu¬ 
larly. His 2.2 made threes per 
game last season were a career 
high. He also averaged a career- 
best 5.4 assists. Embiid has be¬ 
come the face of the 76ers with his 
versatility — he dominates inside, 
shoots threes and averaged 3.2 as¬ 
sists per game last season. 

Drummond said Embiid is 
a perfect example of the new 


center. 

“He came in and started shoot¬ 
ing threes and handling the ball 
and the next year, everybody’s 
doing it,” Drummond said. 
“Everybody’s doing a good job 
of evolving to the new style of 
basketball.” 

At 6-foot-lO, Jokic is part of that 
new wave of centers, earning a 
$148 million, five-year extension 
with the Nuggets. 

Last season, he averaged 18.5 
points and 10.7 rebounds, good 
numbers for a big. But he also 
shot 40 percent from three-point 
range on 3.7 attempts per game 
and averaged 6.1 assists. 

“I don’t know if he’s reinventing 
the game or not,” Denver coach 
Michael Malone said. “All I know 
is he’s a Nugget and he’s going to 
be here for a while.” 

Adams said the biggest change 
defensively is that centers are 
more likely to pop out on pick- 
and-rolls than in the past. 

“The main thing was just 
changing foot position and kind 
of habits coming off the pick-and- 
roll defense,”* he said. “Other 


than that, mate, it’s just all the 
same stuff, because that’s where 
probably — yeah, probably all of 
them really, they get their shots 
off just pick-and-rolls, pick-and- 
pops, stuff like that.” 

It’s not a mandate that bigs 
must shoot threes in this NBA. 


But it helps, especially with ev¬ 
eryone in some sort of pace-and- 
space game. 

“You leave me open. I’m shoot¬ 
ing,” Drummond said. “I’m going 
to make it eventually, so you keep 
leaving me open. I’m going to 
make them.” 


Sue Ogrockj/AP 

Oklahoma City Thunder center Steven Adams (12) blocks a shot 
by Atlanta Hawks guard Trae Young (11) in the first half of an NBA 
preseason basketball game in Tulsa, Okla. 
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NHL 


Around the league 


Poised to withstand early injuries 

Depth should 
keep San Jose, 
others in hunt 


San Jose Sharks general manager Doug Wilson didn’t go looking for insurance last summer when he 
found out about Joe Thornton’s, above, latest setback with a series of nagging right knee injuries. Wilson 
knew what they could count on from captain Joe Pavelski and the rest of their supporting cast. 



Tom Mihalek/AP 


The Philadelphia Flyers lost James van Riemsdyk for five to six 
weeks with a lower-body injury. 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

D oug Wilson didn’t go 
looking for Joe Thorn¬ 
ton insurance last 
summer. The general 
manager of the San Jose Sharks 
already had it. 

The Sharks didn’t panic when 
they found out their longtime star 
had another setback with a series 
of nagging right knee injuries. 
They knew what they could count 
on from captain Joe Pavelski and 
the rest of the supporting cast. 

“We’re very fortunate we have 
a lot of players that can go up and 
down in the lineup,” Wilson said. 
“Our players just look at it as they 
just move up a role or slip into a 
different position, and it’s not re¬ 
ally that much of an adjustment 
for them because they’ve done it 
before.” 

All over the NHL, teams are 
adjusting on the fly to a surpris¬ 
ing number of significant injuries 
early in the season, including a 
handful of starting goaltenders. 

The Kings are calling Jonathan 
Quick week-to-week with a lower- 
body injury. The Panthers will be 
without Roberto Luongo for two to 
four weeks because of a sprained 
ligament in his right knee, and 
the Penguins don’t know when 
Matt Murray will be back after 
being diagnosed with yet another 
concussion. 

The Flyers have ruled out high- 
priced forward James van Riems¬ 
dyk for the next five to six weeks, 
and the Blue Jackets are without 
top defenseman Seth Jones and 
center Brandon Dubinsky. 

The Sharks in particular seem 
best prepared to withstand the 
loss of Thornton because of or¬ 
ganizational depth in the form of 
summer addition Antti Suomela 
and ready-made NHL forwards 
like Rourke Chartier, Marcus So¬ 
rensen and Dylan Gambrell. They 
showed that already by drubbing 
the Flyers 8-2 on Monday night. 

The organization hopes doctors 
caught the infection in Thornton’s 
knee early enough that he won’t 
be out too long. Still, Wilson ex¬ 
pected to use 28 or 29 players this 
season and credits the versatility 
of players on the roster and coach¬ 
ing of Peter DeBoer for having 
San Jose ready for this scenario. 

“When you lose a difference- 
maker, no team can just plug 
and play to replace a difference- 
maker. But then you become the 
sum of all your parts,” Wilson 
said. “A lot of our guys are not 
kids. ... When people say they’re 
new or younger, they’re actually 
mature players. And most impor¬ 
tantly our coaches and our play¬ 
ers trust them, and that’s half the 


battle.” 

No GM can go into an offseason 
making moves on the uncertain 
scenario that a star will go down. 
But previous experiences paved 
the way for Los Angeles, Colum¬ 
bus and Florida to have a plan in 
place. 

Quick missed four months two 
seasons ago, and Luongo sat out 
two months with a groin injury 
last year. Florida has backup 
James Reimer signed long term as 
an option already, and Los Ange¬ 
les traded for former top prospect 


Jack Campbell and brought back 
veteran Peter Bud^ as depth. 

“We’ve experienced it here 
two years in a row,” Kings GM 
Rob Blake said. “We lost Quickie 
for four or five months and Jeff 
Carter the same last year. (Coach 
John Stevens’) message is the 
same: the next guy up, someone’s 
going to come in and fill that spot. 
Will he be at the level of Jonathan 
Quick? Will he be at the level of 
Jeff Carter or (Anze) Kopitar? 
Probably not. But they are ade¬ 
quate players, and the rest around 


have to be better, too.” 

The Penguins for now are 
counting on young goalies Casey 
DeSmith and Tristan Jarry to 
shoulder the load without Mur¬ 
ray. Knowing them from his 
time in Pittsburgh, Vegas net- 
minder Marc-Andre Fleury said: 
“They’re both very talented goal¬ 
ies. ... Fm sure they’ll be fine.” 

Often, it’s not about one play¬ 
er filling a void. Columbus GM 
Jarmo Kekalainen doesn’t expect 
one defenseman to replace Jones 
or one center to step right into 
Dubinsky’s role. 

“If somebody comes from being 
the seventh, eighth defenseman 
to thinking he’s going to play 27 
minutes to replace Seth Jones 
with all his strengths, probably 
either he shouldn’t be the seventh 
defenseman or he’s got unreal¬ 
istic expectations,” Kekalainen 
said. “Everybody who’s coming 
into the lineup from outside of 
the lineup should have their eyes 
wide open with the opportunity in 
front of them, but also realizing 
what their own strengths are and 
what their role on the team is and 
how they can be successful.” 

That’s the case in Philadelphia, 
where Jordan Weal gets the first 
crack at filling in for van Riems¬ 
dyk after being a healthy scratch 
the first two games of the season. 
Like the Sharks, the Flyers be¬ 
lieve they have flexibility among 
their forwards. 

“We have a lot of players that 
are versatile in terms of being 
able to play the middle or play the 
wing,” coach Dave Hakstol said. 
“In the short term, that’ll chal¬ 
lenge us and challenge our depth 
and challenge somebody else to 
step in and do a good job.” 



Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 


Toronto 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Montreal 

Ottawa 

Tampa Bay 

Detroit 

Florida 

Carolina 
Washington 
Columbus 
N.Y. Islanders 
Philadelphia 
New Jersey 
Pittsburgh 
N.Y. Rangers 


Atlantic Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

4 3 1 0 6 20 17 


Western Conference 


Chicago 

Colorado 

Nashville 

Winnipeg 
St. Louis 
Minnesota 


5 10 


Pacific Division 

Anaheim 4 3 0 1 7 11 7 

Calgary 3 2 1 0 4 12 9 

San Jose 4 2 2 0 4 13 13 

Los Angeles 3 11 1 3 7 7 

Arizona 3 1 2 0 2 3 6 

Vancouver 312 0 2 12 14 

Vegas 4 1 3 0 2 8 15 

Edmonton 1 0 1 0 0 2 5 

Note: Two points for a win, one point 
for overtime loss. Top three teams in 
each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 
Tuesday's games 
Carolina 5, Vancouver 3 
San Jose 8, Philadelphia 2 
Columbus 5, Colorado 2 
Calgary 3, Nashville 0 
Winnipeg 2, Los Angeles 1 
Toronto 7, Dallas 4 

Wednesday’s games 
Philadelphia 7, Ottawa 4 
Washington 5, Vegas 2 
Arizona 3, Anaheim 2, SO 
Thursday’s games 
Edmonton at Boston 
Washington at New Jersey 
Colorado at Buffalo 
Vegas at Pittsburgh 
San Jose at N.Y. Rangers 
Columbus at Florida 
Los Angeles at Montreal 
Vancouver at Tampa Bay 
Toronto at Detroit 
Winnipeg at Nashville 
Chicago at Minnesota 
Calgary at St. Louis 

Saturday’s games 
Vegas at Philadelphia 
Edmonton at N.Y. Rangers 
Los Angeles at Ottawa 
Detroit at Boston 
Carolina at Minnesota 
Toronto at Washington 
Columbus at Tampa Bay 
Vancouver at Florida 
Pittsburgh at Montreal 
N.Y. Islanders at Nashville 
Anaheim at Dallas 
St. Louis at Chicago 
Buffalo at Arizona 
Calgary at Colorado 

Sunday’s games 
San Jose at New Jersey 
Anaheim at St. Louis 
Carolina at Winnipeg 

Leaders 

Goal scoring 

Name, Team GP G 

Auston Matthews, Toronto 4 7 

John Tavares, Toronto 4 6 

Jonathan Toews, Chicago 3 5 

Patrice Bergeron, Boston 3 4 

Evander Kane, San Jose 4 4 

Patrick Kane, Chicago 3 4 

Sean Monahan, Calgary 3 4 

T.J. Oshie, Washington 3 4 

Alex Ovechkin, Washington 3 4 

Jamie Benn, Dallas 3 3 

Kyle Connor, Winnipeg 3 3 

Jack Eichel, Buffalo 3 3 

Warren Foegele, Carolina 4 3 

Evgeny Kuznetsov, Washington 3 3 

Max Laj’oie, Ottawa 4 3 

Nathan MacKinnon, Colorado 3 3 

David Pastrnak, Boston 3 3 

Elias Pettersson, Vancouver 3 3 

Alexander Radulov, Dallas 3 3 

Tyler Seguin, Dallas 3 3 

Plus/Minus 

Name, Team GP +/- 

John Carlson, Washington 3 5 

Dylan DeMelo, Ottawa 4 5 

Micheal Ferland, Carolina 4 5 

Alex lafallo, Los Angeles 3 5 

Henri Jokiharju, Chicago 3 5 

Anze Kopitar, Los Angeles 3 5 

Jordan Martinook, Carolina 4 5 

Jordan Staal, Carolina 4 5 

Justin Williams, Carolina 4 5 

Calvin de Haan, Carolina 4 5 

Kyle Connor, Winnipeg 3 4 

Justin Faulk, Carolina 4 4 

Mark Giordano, Calgary 3 4 

Erik Johnson, Colorado 3 4 

Duncan Keith, Chicago 3 4 

Brad Marchand, Boston 3 4 

T.J. Oshie, Washington 3 4 

David Pastrnak, Boston 3 4 

Andrei Svechnikov, Carolina 4 4 

Jonathan Toews, Chicago 3 4 
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HIGH SCHOOL: DODEA EUROPE/AUTO RACING 


Golf championships 

Cortese, Shin 
make up for 
near misses 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

The wait is over for DODEA Europe’s 
golf champions in waiting. 

Seniors Phoebe Shin of Ramstein and 
Bryan Cortese of Wiesbaden claimed the 
respective girls and boys individual titles 
Thursday at Rheinblick Golf Course, com¬ 
pleting decisive championship runs with 
overwhelming second-day efforts that 
mirrored the first-day dominance they 
displayed Wednesday. 

Cortese finished with a two-day total of 
90 points under the tournament’s Stabl- 
eford scoring system, 27 points ahead of 
runner-up George Stephan of Kaiserslaut¬ 
ern. Shin totaled 74 points on the tourna¬ 
ment, 16 points ahead of Royals teammate 
Lauren Sutherland. 

There was little intrigue to be found over 
the two-day, 36-hole event beyond the mar¬ 
gin of the winners’ victory. That was fine 
with the winners, both of whom had fin¬ 
ished as high as second in previous tourna¬ 
ments and were down to their last chance 
at a high school championship. Both felt 
this was their year to claim the top spot. 

“The whole two days I was trying to play 
my game,” said Shin, second a year ago 
as graduated Kaiserslautern star Jasmin 
Acker completed a three-year title reign. 
“Just focus as well as I could and just play 
the course to the best of my abilities in¬ 
stead of worrying about my opponents.” 

Cortese finished second in 2016 and 
third in 2017. He was confident he was due 
for a first-place finish in 2018. 

“I just felt like I was able to win it,” Cor¬ 
tese said. “If I played well. I’d have a high 
score.” 

Thursday’s outcome was all but deter¬ 
mined by close of business Wednesday. 
Shin enjoyed an eight-point advantage 
through 18 holes; Cortese led by nine. 

Any lingering doubts were dismissed 
quickly Thursday morning as both leaders 
maintained their points advantage. Cortese 
posted 48 points, the best 18-hole score of 
any golfer in the event; Shin shot a 37 each 
day of a consistent wire-to-wire win. 

While this week’s championship meet 
had the vibe of a coronation, both Shin and 
Cortese encountered enough regular-sea¬ 
son adversity to make their triumph some¬ 
thing less than an absolute certainty. 

Cortese bounced back from his struggles 
via pure repetition. 

“I just practiced, practiced and practiced 
and it worked out,” Cortese said. 

Shin, meanwhile, had to finally con¬ 
quer the “crazy” Rheinblick course that 
had given her trouble in previous tourna¬ 
ments and this season. She allowed that 
she “wasn’t as confident as I would have 
liked to be” entering the tournament, but 
drew on years of hard-learned lessons to 
persevere. 

“The first two years this course had al¬ 
ways seemed so difficult and just really, re¬ 
ally intimidating to me,” Shin said. “Now, 
with my past years of experience, I felt 
more comfortable with it.” 

Ramstein repeated as both boys and girls 
team champion. The Royals boys, with 
three finishers in the top eight and four in 
the top 10 of the 18-player field, beat Wies¬ 
baden 177 to 158. The Royals girls earned 
the top three individual finishes in the 
four-player field to claim the team title. 

broome.gregory@stripes.com 
Twitter: @broomestripes 
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Wiesbaden’s Bryan Cortese follows his 
putt during the final round of the DODEA 
Europe golf championships at Rheinblick 
Golf Course in Wiesbaden, Germany, on 
Thursday. Cortese captured the European 
crown with a Stableford 90 over the two 
days of competition. Cortese finished 
second in 2016 and third in 2017. 



New DODEA Europe girls golf champion 
Phoebe Shin, of Ramstein, watches 
her chip head toward the pin during the 
final round of the golf championships at 
Rheinblick Golf Course in Wiesbaden, 
Germany, on Thursday. She scored a 
Stableford 74 over two rounds for the 
win. 


Scoreboard 


DODEA Europe Golf Championships 

Thursday at Wiesbaden, Germany 

Ramstein 177, Wiesbaden 1S8, Kaisersiautern 88 

Bryan Cortese (Wies) 

George Stephan (Kais) 

Ben Todman (Ram) 

Paris Mohd-Ghazali (Bahrain) 

Jonah Gaivan (Wies) 

Noah Cargos (Stu) 

Micah Webb (Ram) 

Eli Rothas (Ram) 

Alexander Hauser (Naples) 

Christian Angeles (Ram) 

Hayden Abercrombie (Lake) 

Rian Ritter (Vilseck) 

Mathias Perrin (Kais) 

Tyler Pazdyk (Rota) 

Chandler Peyton (Ram) 

Nicholas Burnett (Wies) 

Jackson Karwoski (Lakenheath) 

Sam Ricketts (Lakenheath) 

Giris 

Ramstein 171, Viiseck 34 

Phoebe Shin (Ram) 

Lauren Sutherland (Ram) 

Harley Parks (Ram) 

Annie Fees (Vil) 


8- 90 
0-63 

9- 60 
2-59 

2- 50 

3- 43 

4- 43 
1-41 

1- 40 

8- 33 

9- 30 

7- 30 

2- 25 
2-24 
6-21 
2-18 

8- 13 
4-4-8 


37-37-74 

29-29-58 

24-15-39 

14-20-34 


In the pits 

NASCAR must market 
rising young drivers 


By Jenna Fryer 
Associated Press 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. — A race car driver 
can have all the personality in the world but 
skills not much better than an old moon¬ 
shine runner. Or a driver might be the sec¬ 
ond coming of Richard Petty himself, then 
fail to transfer any of that on-track energy 
into a sponsor appearance. 

Sometimes a driver is the perfect mix of 
talent and marketability, yet gets stuck in 
mediocre equipment or a team on a slide. 
It’s hard to build a fan base with a car that 
can’t compete. 

NASCAR got a true gift when Chase El¬ 
liott and Ryan Blaney — YOUNG GUNS! 
— put together back-to-back playoff victo¬ 
ries. The two are part of the next genera¬ 
tion of NASCAR superstars, but marketing 
that becomes difficult when the drivers 
don’t win. 

The hard part temporarily over, NAS¬ 
CAR must now go to work on making 
America care about these fresh faces. 

The task isn’t too hard with Elliott, the 
22-year-old son of Hall of Earner Bill El¬ 
liott. or “Awesome Bill” won NASCAR’s 
most popular driver award 16 times before 
he removed his name from balloting. All 
those fans flocked to Dale Earnhardt Jr., 
but he’s retired now so Chase Elliott auto¬ 
matically got his Daddy’s fans. 

Still, Chase Elliott is never going to be 
the next Jeff Gordon, a pop culture icon 
and crossover in sports, media and enter¬ 
tainment. Elliott doesn’t have the person¬ 
ality for it — remember, he’s Bill Elliott’s 
kid and Bill Elliott was hardly the most 
verbose driver of his time. The appeal of 
the younger Elliott is largely for fans who 
already enjoy NASCAR. 

Blaney is a third-generation racer and 
North Carolina native who does have the 
personality to draw new fans. When Hol¬ 
lywood sends a young starlet to the race 
track to promote a project, NASCAR does 
its best to get a meet-and-greet with Blaney 
because he’s current and capable of engag¬ 
ing in a topical conversation. 

NASCAR has a slew of Blaneys and El¬ 
liotts — there is Daytona 500 winner Aus¬ 
tin Dillon, his younger brother, Ty, Kyle 
Larson, and Bubba Wallace, the only black 
driver at NASCAR’s top level. Consecutive 
wins the last two weeks from two of them 
has simply underscored the pressure the 
series has to make these drivers relevant. 



Ryan Blaney, center, a winner at Charlotte 
two races ago, has shown to be engaging 
with race fans. 



Photos by Nick Wass/AP 


Chase Elliott poses in Victory Lane next 
to his car after he won the NASCAR Cup 
series race Sunday at Dover International 
Speedway in Dover, Del. 

The first step is to get the drivers in front 
of the public. NASCAR hasn’t done a great 
job the last few years of forcing its drivers 
in front of the media on a weekly basis, 
which is the only way to build familiarity. 
The drivers also need to relate, somehow, 
to both existing fans and potential fans. 

Some of the drivers, including Blaney, 
have made a point recently to pick a child 
from the stands as the recipient of the 
checkered flag. When Blaney won two 
races ago at Charlotte, he gave the flag to 
a little boy in Kyle Busch gear. The next 
day, the father brought his son to the Team 
Penske shop, where the boy not only got a 
T-shirt of his new favorite driver but they 
got to meet Blaney. 

The day before Blaney’s victory, 17-year- 
old Hailie Deegan became the first woman 
to win a NASCAR K&N West Series race 
with a bump-and-run move on her own 
teammate. She earned a bright yellow 
trophy in the shape of a water tower that 
weighed about 50 pounds and it immedi¬ 
ately became her most prized possession. 

The trophy went with her the day after 
her win — on a pair of commercial flights, 
shoved under the seats in front of her. Her 
victory celebration was a long day of travel 
to North Carolina to promote the win. 

Deegan was feted all over the NASCAR 
community and wrapped up her time with 
a stop in the studio at Fox Sports 1. As she 
was leaving the studio in her rental car, she 
captured for her social media followers a 
helicopter landing with another NASCAR 
driver arriving for his studio appearance. 
With a laugh, Deegan praised her Toyota 
Camry rental car. 

Fans can’t relate to the many NASCAR 
stars because they stopped being blue col¬ 
lar as soon as they bought million-dollar 
motorhomes to give them a haven away 
from the public at the tracks. Then they 
got private planes to get out of the track as 
soon as possible. 

NASCAR needs to reshape the image of 
a successful race car driver and make the 
fans care about them once again. The first 
step is turning them loose for the public 
with the expectation that the drivers start 
working a little bit harder to sell them¬ 
selves as the future of the sport. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Bracing for the gauntlet 

string of daunting Top 25 opponents to test Georgia’s mettle 



Georgia wide receiver Mecole Hardman (4) leaps over Vanderbilt 
kicker Parker Thome (93) during a kick return on Saturday. 


By Paul Newberry 
Associated Press 

ATLANTA — The first half of 
the season was a breeze for No. 2 
Georgia. 

No dauntingopponents. Nogame 
closer than two touchdowns. 

Now the real season begins. 

The Bulldogs must run a gaunt¬ 
let of four straight games against 
Southeastern Conference oppo¬ 
nents currently ranked in the Top 
25, beginning with Saturday’s 
trip to No. 13 LSU. 

“Anytime you go on the road in 
the SEC, it’s an adventure,” coach 
Kirby Smart said. “We’re going 
to play some good teams com¬ 
ing up, absolutely. It’s tough ev¬ 
erywhere in the SEC. Go talk to 
Tennessee and ask them the road 
they’re dealing with. Go talk to 
LSU — they just played Florida. I 
mean, there’s no time to cry about 
it. Nobody wants to hear that. You 
gotta get ready to go play.” 

Coming off a trip to the national 
championship game, Georgia (6- 
0,4-0 SEC) has yet to be seriously 
challenged. 

But beating teams like Austin 
Peay and Vanderbilt by an aver¬ 
age of nearly 30 points a game 
makes this a rather mysterious 
team. Even this deep into the sea¬ 
son, no one is quite sure how the 
Bulldogs will react when inevita¬ 
bly faced with an opponent that 
can match up with them physi¬ 
cally and hang around well into 
the second half 

“We just know that from this 
point going forward we need to 
be on our A game, because this 
is our meat of our schedule,” re- 



No. 2 Georgia (6-0,4-0) 
at No. 13 LSU (5-1, 2-1) 

AFN-Sports2 
9:30 p.m. Saturday GET 
4:30 a.m. Sunday JKT 


ceiver Terry Godwin said. “We 
haven’t played our best yet.” 

Making this stretch even more 
challenging: only one game is be¬ 
tween the hedges. 

After traveling to LSU (5-1, 2- 
1), Georgia has an off week before 
heading to Jacksonville for their 
Cocktail Party game against No. 
14 Florida (5-1, 3-1). That’s fol¬ 
lowed by another true road game 
at No. 18 Kentucky (5-1, 3-1), be¬ 
fore the Bulldogs finally return 
to Sanford Stadium to host No. 21 
Auburn (4-2,1-2). 

If the Bulldogs get through all 
that unscathed, they’ll almost 
surely head to the SEC champi¬ 
onship game with a perfect 12-0 
record. The final two games are 
both at home against lowly Mas¬ 
sachusetts and state rival Geor¬ 
gia Tech. 

“Every week, the team gets 
better, they get more experience,” 
tight end Isaac Nauta said. “Obvi¬ 
ously, we’ve got a tough stretch up 
ahead with a lot of good opponents, 
but our preparation’s not going to 
change. If anything, we’re going 


to push harder because we know 
the competition’s going to get bet¬ 
ter. It’s exciting knowing you’re 
going to go into some of these big 
games and that’s what you want 
to be a part of being a football 
player.” 

Missouri was the only team 
to remotely challenge Georgia, 
hanging within striking distance 
going to the fourth quarter before 
losing 43-29. In every other game, 
the final margin was at least 24 
points. 

That’s made it even more impor¬ 
tant for the Bulldogs to challenge 
themselves during the week. 

“We’ve been tested,” Nauta 
said. “We believe that some of the 
best competition we’re going to 
play is in practice.” 

This will be Georgia’s first 
trip to Baton Rouge since 2008. 
While no one on the roster has 
played in Death Valley, they all 
have a sense of what they’ll be up 
against in Tiger Stadium’s notori¬ 
ously raucous atmosphere. 

“From everything I’ve heard, 
it’s supposed to be an electric 
place to play in and they’ve really 
got the home-field advantage,” 
Nauta said. “I’m ready to see 
what it’s like.” 

Smart already knows. He 
played there in 1998 during his 
senior season at Georgia, spent 
the 2004 season as an LSU as¬ 
sistant, and returned four more 
times while serving as Alabama’s 
defensive coordinator. 

“They have an incredible en¬ 
vironment,” Smart said. “Their 
fan base is really second to none 
in the atmosphere they create 


from the time you pull in on the 
buses to play in the stadium. It’s 
an awesome opportunity for our 
team to play on a national stage. 
It’s an opportunity for a lot of our 
guys to play in a venue that a lot 
of Georgia players never got a 
chance to play in and some in the 
future won’t get an opportunity to 
play in. So that part is good.” 


Joshua L. Jones, Athens Banner-Herald/AP 


In some ways, it feels like a sea¬ 
son opener for the Bulldogs. 

The beginning of the real sea¬ 
son, for sure. 

“That’s why you come to the 
SEC,” Smart said. “You want to 
run the gauntlet of challenging 
teams, unbelievable atmospheres 
on the road. That’s what SEC foot¬ 
ball is all about.” 


Michigan eager for shot at Wisconsin at Big House 


By Matt Schoch 

The Associated Press 

ANN ARBOR, Mich. — No. 15 Wiscon¬ 
sin is coming to the Big House, and every¬ 
one is paying attention. 

“This is one of those games that you see 
on the schedule,” star linebacker Devin 
Bush Jr. said Monday. “You got to get those 
first six games out of the way, but you know 
this game is coming. Now that it’s here, this 
is all you’ve been waiting for. 

“This is the part of the season where it 
defines your whole season and what your 
team wants to do.” 

What No. 12 Michigan (5-1, 3-0 Big Ten) 
wants is a Big Ten title and spot in the Col¬ 
lege Football Playoff for the first time. 

Saturday night’s game at Michigan 
Stadium opens a demanding three-game 
stretch — Michigan State on Oct. 20, a bye 
and No. 8 Penn State at home Nov. 3. 

Jim Harbaugh was 4-4 against those 
three in his first three seasons as Michi¬ 
gan coach, losing all three matchups last 
season. 

Last year, a 24-10 loss to Wisconsin start¬ 
ed a three-game Michigan losing streak to 
close a once promising season. Michigan 
led that game 10-7 midway through the 
third quarter but quarterbacks Brandon 
Peters and John O’Korn combined to con¬ 
nect on 11 of 26 passes. 



Tony Ding/AP 


Michigan defensive back Brad Hawkins 
(20) celebrates a tackle against Western 
Michigan with Aidan Hutchinson (97), 

Josh Ross (12), and Tyree Kinnel (23). 
Michigan’s top-ranked defense wiil be out 
to end Wisconsin’s run of 17 straight Big 
Ten regular-season wins. 

“That was a game that we had it won,” 
Bush said. “There were opportunities that 
we missed and we didn’t capitalize on them. 
I think this year we’re a lot better at that.” 


This year. Ole Miss transfer quarterback 
Shea Patterson has directed Michigan to 
five straight wins after a season-opening 
loss at Notre Dame. He’s completing near¬ 
ly 69 percent of his passes. 

Bush and the nation’s top-ranked defense 
will have to contain sophomore running 
back Jonathan Taylor and steady junior 
quarterback Alex Hornibrook to end Wis¬ 
consin’s run of 17 straight Big Ten regular- 
season wins, currently the nation’s longest 
such streak. 

Wisconsin (4-1, 2-0) tripped up on Sept. 
15 with a 24-21 home loss to BYU but took 
down Iowa and Nebraska since to open Big 
Ten play. 

Hornibrook is 24-4 as Wisconsin’s start¬ 
er, including 18-2 in the Big Ten. 

“He has really good stature in the 
pocket,” Harbaugh said. “He can get hot. 
He throws those intermediate dig routes 
as well as anyone can. He’s a very expe¬ 
rienced guy, played in big games. He’s a 
really good quarterback. Really good quar¬ 
terbacks, players, they’re going to give you 
problems.” 

Taylor, who rushed for 221 yards and 
three touchdowns as the Badgers thrashed 
winless Nebraska 41-24 on Saturday, is 
guided by an excellent offensive line, no¬ 
tably center Tyler Biadasz, tackle David 
Edwards and guards Michael Deiter and 
Beau Benzschawel. 



No. 15 Wisconsin (4-1,2-0) 
at No. 12 Michigan (5-1,3-0) 

AFN-Sports 2 
1:30 a.m. Sunday GET 
8:30 a.m. Sunday JKT 


“Both sides of the ball, they’re really 
good on both lines and physical,” Har¬ 
baugh said. “I’m going through that right 
now, how difficult it is — because right 
now, they’re superior.” 

Wisconsin has won five of its last eight 
games with Michigan, which leads the 
overall series 50-15-1. 

Harbaugh did not offer any updates on 
his injured players, including defensive 
end Rashan Gary (shoulder), who missed 
Michigan’s 42-21 win against Maryland 
on Saturday; defensive linemen Michael 
Dwumfour and Carlo Kemp, who left the 
game with apparent foot or leg injuries. 
Running back Chris Evans has missed 
three straight games with a leg strain but 
practiced last week. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Top 25 schedule 


Friday 

No. 23 South Florida at Tulsa 

Saturday 

No. 1 Alabama vs. Missouri 

No. 2 Georgia at No. 13 LSU 

No. 3 Ohio State vs. Minnesota 

No. 5 Notre Dame vs. Pittsburgh 

No. 6 West Virginia at Iowa State 

No. 7 Washington at No. 17 Oregon 

No. 8 Penn State vs. Michigan State 

No. 9 Texas vs. Baylor 

No. 10 UCF at Memphis 

No. 12 Michigan vs. 15 Wisconsin 

No. 14 Florida at Vanderbilt 

No. 16 Miami at Virginia 

No. 19 Colorado at Southern Cal 

No. 21 Auburn vs. Tennessee 

No. 22 Texas A&M at South Carolina 


Service academies 


at San Diego State 
Last week: Beat Navy 
35-7 

at San Jose State 
Last week: Did not play 


vs. Tempie 

Last week: Lost to Air 
Force, 35-7 


Power Five standings 


ACC 

Atlantic 


Clemson 
NC State 
Boston College 
Syracuse 
Florida State 
Wake Forest 
Louisville 

< 

Miami 

Virginia Tech 
Pittsburgh 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
Georgia Tech 
Duke 


West Virginia 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Baylor 

TCU 

Texas Tech 
Iowa State 
Oklahoma State 
Kansas 
Kansas State 


Big 12 


Big Ten 


Ohio State 
Michigan 
Penn State 
Maryland 
Michigan State 


Overall 

5 0 


Illinois 

Purdue 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 


Washingto 
Stanford 
Washington State 
Oregon 
California 
Oregon State 

So 

Colorado 

use 

Arizona 

Utah 

Arizona State 
UCLA 


Pac-12 

North 


Georgia 

Kentucky 

Florida 

South Carolina 
Missouri 
Vanderbilt 
Tennessee 

V\ 

Alabama 

LSU 

Texas A&M 
Mississippi State 
Auburn 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 



Marcio Jose Sanchez/AP 


Washington running back Myles Gaskin, left, stiff-arms UCLA linebacker Tyree Thompson on Saturday. Gaskin and the No. 7 Huskies travel 
to No. 17 Oregon for a Pac-12 showdown on Saturday. 


Key Power Five matchups 


No. 2 Georgia at No. 13 LSU 
9:30 p.m. Saturday, CET; 

3:30 a.m. Sunday, JKT 
AFN-Sports2 

Series record: LSU leads 16-13-1. 

What's at stake?: Georgia needs to win to 
remain in pole position to win the SEC East and build 
its case for a College Football Playoff berth. LSU 
wants to bounce back from an upset at Florida and 
maintain control of its own fate as it tries to challenge 
No. 1 Alabama for supremacy in the SEC West. 

Key matchup: If LSU’s secondary wants to 
back up its “DBU” moniker, then it’ll need to frus¬ 
trate Georgia QB Jake Fromm, who has comple¬ 
mented a strong run game by completing nearly 
73 percent of his passes for 1,200 yards and 12 
touchdowns against just two interceptions. 

Players to watch: Georgia: OLB D’Andre 
Walker. He is thriving as an edge rusher with four 
sacks and three forced fumbles. 

LSU: S Grant Delpit. He has been effective blitzing 
and in coverage. He leads the Tigers with three inter¬ 
ceptions, three sacks, four QB hurries and 6V2 tackles 
for loss. His 37 tackles rank second on the team. 

Facts & figures: The Bulldogs haven’t visited 
Death Valley since RB Knowshon Moreno, QB 
Mathew Stafford and WR A.J. Green helped Georgia 
put up 52 points in a two-TD triumph in 2008. 
Bulldogs LB Darryl Gamble also returned two 
interceptions for TDs. ... These teams have played 
10 previous times when both were ranked between 
1987 and 2013 and have split those games evenly. 

... Georgia has won the past two meetings, defeating 
the Tigers 44-41 in Athens in 2013. ... Georgia is 
scoring 42.8 points per game while its 13 points 
allowed per game ranks second nationally. ... The 
Bulldogs have won every game this season by at 
least two TDs. ... Under coach Ed Orgeron, LSU has 
yet to lose two straight, going 6-0 in games following 
a loss. Also under Orgeron, LSU is 14-0 when it 
has a 100-yard rusher. ... LSU RB Nick Brossette 
is averaging 96 yards per game after rushing for 95 
last week at Florida. 


No. 7 Washington at No. 17 Oregon 
9:30 p.m. Satuday, CET 
3:30 a.m. Sunday, JKT 
AFN-Atlantic 

Series record: Washington leads 60-45-5. 

What’s at stake: Control of the Pac-12 North 
race is at stake in the first visit by the Huskies to 
Autzen Stadium since their stunning 70-21 pum- 
meling of the Ducks two years ago. Washington had 
a shaky second half last week in a 31-24 win over 
winless UCLA. Oregon is coming off a week of rest. 
After winning 12 straight games in the series, the 
Ducks have been outscored 108-24 in the past two 
meetings with the Huskies. 

Key matchup: Oregon run game vs. Wash¬ 
ington defensive front. For all the attention on QB 
Justin Herbert, it’s the freshmen trio of RBs Travis 
Dye, Cyrus Habibi-Likio and C.J. Verdell that make 
Oregon’s offense work. Verdell already had three 
100-yard games, while Habibi-Likio is second in the 
Pac-12 with six rushing touchdowns. Washington’s 
run defense ranks third in the conference. 

Players to watch: Washington: RB Myles 
Gaskin. A week ago Gaskin rushed for 116 yards 
against UCLA, but appeared to be bothered by his 
shoulder late in the game. Gaskin and coach Chris 
Petersen have said the star running back is fine and 
the Huskies need him to be. Gaskin has topped 100 
yards in all three of his career games against Oregon. 

Oregon: Herbert. His first start came against 
Washington two years ago. Last year, Herbert was 
injured and did not play against the Huskies. He 
has been tremendou this season, especially against 
Pac-12 foes where he’s completing 76 percent of his 
passes. 

Facts & figures: First time in program history 
Oregon has faced three consecutive ranked programs 
while also being ranked. ... Washington LB Ben Burr- 
Kirven is third in the nation in total tackles, forced 
fumbles and fumble recoveries. ... Oregon has lost its 
last two games against top-10 teams at home. Had 
won previous six.... Washington WR Aaron Fuller has 
at least 100 yards receiving in four of six games. 


No. 15 Wisconsin at No. 12 Michigan 
1:30 a.m. Sunday, CET; 

8:30 a.m. Sunday, JKT 
AFN-Sports2 

Series record: Michigan leads 50-15-1. 

What’s at stake?: Both teams need a win to 
bolster their chance to reach the Big Ten champion¬ 
ship game and to possibly earn a spot In the College 
Football Playoff. 

Key matchup: Wisconsin QB Alex Hornibrook 
against Michigan’s defense. Hornibrook has won 
each of his last 10 road games, completing 68 per¬ 
cent of his passes with 18 TDs and just three inter¬ 
ceptions. The Wolverines are giving up a nation-low 
134 yards passing a game. Hornibrook was 9 of 25 
for a career-low 36 percent with a TD and a career- 
high three I NTs two years ago at the Big House. 

Players to watch: Wisconsin: RB Jonathan 
Taylor. The sophomore is averaging a nation-high 
169.8 yards rushing and has run for 200-plus 
yards twice this season. Taylor had 19 carries for 
132 yards in last year’s 24-10 win over Michigan at 
home. 

Michigan: QB Shea Patterson. He has thrown 10 
TDs and two INTs since not throwing for a score and 
having an INT in the season-opening loss to Notre 
Dame. Patterson has connected on 69 percent of his 
passes for 1,187 yards. 

Facts & figures: Wisconsin has won a record 
17 Big Ten regular-season games in a row, the 
nation’s longest active streak in a conference, since 
losing to Ohio State on Oct. 15, 2016. ... The Wol¬ 
verines’ last win against a ranked Big Ten team was 
Oct. 1, 2016, against the eighth-ranked Badgers. 

... Badgers coach Paul Chryst is 15-1 on the road. 

... The Wolverines lead the nation in total defense, 
giving up 230.5 yards per game. ... Wisconsin is the 
only team in the Big Ten’s West Division without a 
conference loss. ... Michigan DE Chase Winovich is 
averaging 1.8 tackles for losses, leading the Big Ten 
and ranking No. 13 in the country. 

— Associated Press 
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Cora: Red Sox 
manager looking 
to knock out his 
former team 



David Zalubowski/AP 


Milwaukee Brewers third baseman Mike Moustakas, center, joins teammates in celebrating after the finai out of Game 3 of their 
National League Division Series against the Colorado Rockies on Sunday in Denver. The Brewers won 6-0 to sweep the series in 
three games and move on to the Nationai League Championship Series. 

Moustakas' playoff experience pivotal 

2-time All-Star has been steady presence for Brewers team playing in postseason for 1st time since ’ll 

^The more experience that you can gain, the better 
off you’re going to be. f 

Mike Moustakas 

Milwaukee Brewers’ third baseman 


By Genaro C. Armas 

Associated Press 

MILWAUKEE — It sounds, at first, like 
a long, drawn out “Booooo!” 

But look at the name on the scoreboard 
and it becomes apparent what fans at Mill¬ 
er Park are really chanting. 

“Mooooose!” 

Mike Moustakas has been a hit with fans 
and teammates with the Milwaukee Brew¬ 
ers since being acquired from the Kansas 
City Royals two-plus months ago. They ap¬ 
preciate his solid third base defense, and 
his left-handed power stroke was key in 
getting Milwaukee through the NL Divi¬ 
sion Series. In the clubhouse, his focused 
demeanor and extensive postseason expe¬ 
rience have made him a source of steadi¬ 
ness for a club playing in the postseason 
for the first time since 2011. 

“Amazing, amazing. He’s a great team¬ 
mate,” said utility man Hernan Perez, who 
has a locker near Moustakas. “He’s been in 
this situation.” 

Moustakas and current Brewers center 
fielder Lorenzo Cain helped Kansas City 
reach the World Series twice, including 
their championship run in 2015. Mousta¬ 
kas is one step away from a Series return 
with Milwaukee. Game 1 of the NL Cham¬ 
pionship Series against the Los Angeles 
Dodgers is Friday night at Miller Park. 

Moustakas hit .364 in a three-game 
sweep of the Colorado Rockies in the 
NLDS with two RBIs. He had a game-end¬ 
ing, two-out RBI single in the 10th inning 
in Game 1 and an RBI single in eighth in¬ 
ning of Game 2 to help break open what 


had been a 1-0 game. 

A cool hand in tense moments. Exactly 
what Milwaukee had in mind for its mid¬ 
season acquisition. 

“The more experience that you can gain, 
the better off you’re going to be,” Moustakas 
said before a team workout on Wednesday. 

Overall, Moustakas is hitting .234 with 
six homers and 17 RBIs in 34 games over 
eight postseason series. 

“But his experience, it’s important. It 
really is,” manager Craig Counsell said 
last week. “Making sure we don’t put the 
result ahead of the process in our at-bats, 
and I think Moose is doing a heck of a job 
of that.” 

His good friend Cain helped ease the 
transition to Milwaukee, but the Brewers 
also had to get creative to add Moustakas 
to the lineup, with Travis Shaw already on 
the team as the regular third baseman. 

Someone had to move. 

Shaw accepted a switch to second base, 
a new position and potentially awkward fit 
for the 230-pound slugger. The rationale 
was that the Brewers employ so many in¬ 
field shifts, lining up at second wouldn’t be 
a hard transition. Moustakas also volun¬ 
teered to move over. 

Shaw stuck at second and has played 


fairly well, allowing the Brewers to have 
three lefty bats in the lineup to go with 
MVP front-runner Christian Yelich. 

“It says volumes of the kind of player that 
he is and the kind of person he is,” Mousta¬ 
kas said about Shaw. “I think the unselfish¬ 
ness of him and this team is why I’m a good 
fit, because they let me come in here, play 
third. Just be myself and that’s huge.” 

The playoff run in Milwaukee winds 
down an eventful year for Moustakas that 
started with a disappointing offseason. 

After setting the Royals’ single-season 
home run record with 38 in 2017, Mousta¬ 
kas filed for free agency. He rejected a $17.4 
million qualifying offer in November. 

Moustakas never received the multi¬ 
year, mega-million dollar contract he and 
his agent Scott Boras had anticipated. The 
Royals signed Moustakas to a one-year, 
$6.5 million contract in March with a mu¬ 
tual option for 2019. 

“It’s definitely been an interesting year, 
but I’m very happy with the way every¬ 
thing turned out,” Moustakas said last 
week. “I was able to sign back with Kan¬ 
sas City, I got traded here and now I’m in 
the postseason again. Everything happens 
for a reason. ... I’m just really happy to be 
here.” 


FROM BACK PAGE 

youngest, too. His first season is already a 
success, with a franchise-record 108 victo¬ 
ries, a third consecutive AL East title and 
the team’s first playoff series win since 
2013. 

Now he has to do it again — against his 
former boss, A.J. Hinch, whose Astros 
swept Cleveland in the ALDS. Games 1 
and 2 are Saturday and Sunday before the 
series moves to Houston for three more, if 
necessary. 

“I don’t know too much about them. Just 
they have a good team,” Cora said coyly on 
Tuesday night. “What they did to the In¬ 
dians, that was impressive. It seems like 
they’re playing their best baseball of the 
season at the right time.” 

And so are the Red Sox, thanks to Cora. 

In his first postseason series as a man¬ 
ager, he seemed to make all the right de¬ 
cisions, like starting Brock Holt in Game 
3 and seeing him hit for the only postsea¬ 
son cycle in baseball history. And then he 
put Holt back on the bench in Game 4 and 
watched Ian Kinsler come through with a 
key RBI double. 

“We’re very fortunate to have a guy in 
A.C., who is not very far removed from 
playing the game, which definitely helps,” 
Red Sox reliever Matt Barnes said. “You 
have a guy who won the World Series last 
year, so he knows what it takes to win a 
World Series. 

“It seemed like every button he’s pushing 
is the right one. I think he’s got a great feel 
for the game. He understands the game. 
He does a great job of managing and com¬ 
municating with everybody on what’s going 
on, and I think it showed in this series, and 
it will be awesome moving forward.” 

Hinch said he is happy for his former as¬ 
sistant, who was a sounding board on strat¬ 
egy and preparation and took over when 
Hinch was ejected. 

“(I’m) trying to remember some things 
that I told him that I wish I wouldn’t have,” 
Hinch said Wednesday when the Astros 
worked out for the first time since learning 
their next opponent. 

“The bench coach and the manager are 
really tight,” Hinch said. “He was obvious¬ 
ly right next to me every step of the way. As 
a bench coach, you’re kind of involved in 
everything (but) maybe master of nothing 
when it comes to not being in charge.” 

Cora also served as a link to the players, 
a role that has served him well in Boston. 
Red Sox players — including a couple that 
were Cora’s teammates when he was with 
the team from 2005-08 — praised the re- 
latability of their 42-year-old manager 
after five years with the more traditional 
and distant John Farrell. 

The Astros saw it as well. 

“He was a great coach and he meant a 
lot to me,” Houston shortstop Carlos Cor¬ 
rea said Wednesday. “Getting to spend a 
full season with him last year was pretty 
special. I learned a lot of things from him. 
He’s a brilliant mind. He knows a lot about 
the game.” 

Hinch and Cora have maintained a 
friendship through their year apart, even 
exchanging text messages through the 
first round. 

That’s going to stop. 

“He’s encouraged me. I’ve encouraged 
him,” Hinch said. “The banter, the conver¬ 
sations will probably minimize a little bit 
over the next couple of days.” 
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NLCS capsule 


A look at the best-of-seven National 
League Championship Series between 
the Los Angeles Dodgers and Milwaukee 
Brewers: 

Season series: Dodgers won 4-3. 

Projected lineups: Dodgers: LF Joe 

Pederson (.248, 25 HRs, 56 RBIs) or Matt 
Kemp (.290, 21, 85, 115 Ks in 146 games), 
3B Justin Turner (.312, 14, 52), IB Max 
Muncy (.263, 35, 79, .958 OPS), SS Manny 
Machado (.315, 24, 65, .963 OPS with Ori¬ 
oles: .273, 13, 42, .825 OPS with Dodgers), 
C Yasmani Grandal (.241, 24, 68), CF-IB 
Cody Bellinger (.260, 25, 76, 151 Ks In 162 
games), RF Yasiel Pulg (.267, 23, 63), 2B 
Enrique Hernandez (.256, 21, 52) or Brian 
Dozier (.227, 16, 52 with Twins; .182, 5, 20 
with Dodgers). 

Brewers: CF Lorenzo Cain (.308, 10, 
38, 30/37 steals, .395 OBP), RF Christian 
Yelich (NL-best .326, 36, 110, 22/26 steals, 
1.000 OPS), LF Ryan Braun (.254, 20, 64), 
IB Jesus Aguilar (.274, 35, 108, .890 OPS), 
3B Mike Moustakas (.251,28,95 with Roy¬ 
als and Brewers), SS Hernan Perez (.253, 
9, 29, 11/14 steals in 316 ABs) or Orlando 
Arcia (.236, 3, 30 In 348 ABs), 2B Travis 
Shaw C241, 32, 86) or Jonathan Schoop 
(.233, 21, 61 with Orioles and Brewers: 
.202, 4, 21 In 46 games with Brewers), 
C Erik Kratz (.236, 6, 23 In 67 games) or 
Manny Pina (.252, 9, 28 in 98 games). 

Starting Pitchers: Dodgers: LH Clayton 
Kershaw (9-5, 2.73 ERA, team-high 155 
Ks), RH Walker Buehler (8-5, 2.62, 151 Ks 
In 137 W IP), LH Hyun-JIn Ryu (7-3, 1.97), 
LH Rich Hill (11-5, 3.66, 150 Ks). 

Brewers: RH Jhoulys Chacin (15-8, 
3.50, 35 starts, 156 Ks in 19214 |P), LH 
Wade Miley (5-2, 2.57 in 16 starts), LH Gio 
Gonzalez (10-11, 4.21, 171 IP with Nation¬ 
als and Brewers; 3-0, 2.13 in 5 starts for 
Brewers), RH Zach Davies (2-7, 4.77 in 
13 starts; 0-2, 3.91 in 5 September starts 
after returning from injury), RH Brandon 
Woodruff (3-0, 3.61 in 19 games, 4 starts; 
1-0, 0.73 over 12^A IP in 7 relief appear¬ 
ances after Sept. 1). 

Relievers: Dodgers: RH Kenley Jan¬ 
sen (1-5, 3.01, 38/42 saves), RH Kenta 
Maeda (8-10, 3.81, 2 saves in 39 games, 
20 starts), RH Pedro Baez (4-3, 2.88), 
LH Scott Alexander (2-1, 3.68), RH Josh 
Fields (2-2, 2.20), LH Caleb Ferguson (7-2, 
3.49, 2 saves), RH Dylan Floro (3-1, 1.63), 
RH JT Chargols (2-4, 3.34), RH Ryan Mad- 
son (2-5, 5.28, 4 saves with Nationals; 0- 
0, 6.48 with Dodgers), LH Tony Cingrani 
(1-2, 4.76), RH Ross Stripling (8-6, 3.02), 
LH Alex Wood (9-7, 3.68 In 33 games, 27 
starts). 

Brewers: RH Jeremy Jeffress (8-1,1.29, 
15/20 saves in 73 games, 89 Ks in 76?4 |P), 
LH Josh Hader (6-1,2.43,12/17 saves in 55 
games, 143 Ks in 81A IP), RH Corey Kne- 
bel (4-3, 3.58, 16/19 saves in 57 games, 
88 Ks in 55)4 |P; 2-0, 0.00 ERA, 33 Ks in 
16)4 IP after Sept. 1), RH Joakim Soria (3- 
4, 3.12 in 66 games with White Sox and 
Brewers), RH Corbin Burns (7-0,2.61 in 30 
games), RH Freddy Peralta (6-4,4.25 in 16 
games, 14 starts), LH Dan Jennings (4-5, 
3.22 in 72 games). 

Matchups: First postseason meeting 
between these teams. Dodgers seeking 
20th trip to World Series, which would tie 
rival Giants for most in National League. 
Los Angeles making third straight trip to 
NLCS, after losing to Cubs in 2016 and 
beating them last year to reach World 
Series for first time in 29 years. ... Brew¬ 
ers making second NLCS appearance, af¬ 
ter losing to St. Louis in 2011. Franchise’s 
only pennant came as American League 
club In 1982, followed by Game 7 loss 
to Cardinals In World Series. ...Dodgers 
outscored Brewers 48-25 during season 
series, including 21-5 rout Aug. 2 as Ker¬ 
shaw beat Chacin in Los Angeles. Brew¬ 
ers set team record for runs allowed, 
and Los Angeles broke Dodger Stadium 
scoring mark while hitting seven hom¬ 
ers. Pederson and Puig each went deep 
twice, and Bellinger slugged grand slam 
off Chacin, who gave up eight runs on 
five hits and four walks in 4)4 innings. 
With game out of hand, Milwaukee man¬ 
ager Craig Counsell put Perez and Kratz 
on mound. ... Ryu had 1.15 ERA at Dodg¬ 
er Stadium during regular season and 
pitched seven scoreless innings at home 
against Braves in Game 1 of NLDS. ... 
Dodgers manager Dave Roberts has the 
luxury of rare depth in putting together 
his lineups. He can mix and match de¬ 
pending on opposing starter and seem¬ 
ingly has endless reserves to call upon 
off bench. ... Yelich hit .333 with no 
homers and an RBI in four games 
at Dodger Stadium this year, 
scoring five runs. ... Braun 
is .279 career hitter with 
11 homers and 36 RBIs in 
64 games against Dodg¬ 
ers. ... Moustakas batted 
.364 against Rockies in 
Division Series — includ¬ 
ing game-winning hit in 
opener. ... Left-handed 
batters were 8-for-89 
(.090) with one homer 
against Hader this 
season. ... Chacin 
is 11-9 with 4.41 
ERA in 26 career 
games against 
Dodgers.... Mil¬ 
waukee went 
NL-best 51-30 
at home this 
season. 




losing Game 7 at home against Hous¬ 
ton last year. Dodgers haven’t won it all 
since 1988. ... Went from second-most 
wins in team history (104) last season 
to 92 this year, and from dominating NL 
West to needing Game 163 tiebreaker 
victory over Colorado at home to clinch 
their record sixth consecutive division 
title.... Dodgers outscored NL East cham¬ 
pion Atlanta 9-0 in two Division Series 
home games and took best-of-five set 3- 
1. Have won 17 of 22 overall.... Machado, 
a pending free agent, had two homers 
and six RBIs In series but went 3-for-17 
(.176) with seven strikeouts. Muncy also 
homered twice, and Turner was 5-for-14 
(.357) with four walks. Bellinger went 0 
for 11 with four Ks and four walks, and 
Grandal was 1 for 13 with a home run.... 
Buehler emerged as Dodgers’ second- 
best pitcher behind Kershaw after start¬ 
ing season at Triple-A Oklahoma City. 
Limited hitters to .193 batting average 
while striking out 151 against 37 walks 
in 24 regular-season games. Including 23 
starts. Buehler had second-lowest WHIP 
(0.92) and opponents’ on-base percent¬ 
age (.249) among rookie pitchers with 
20 or more regular-season starts since 
1913. But the right-hander struggled in 
Game 3 of NLDS at Atlanta. ... Dodgers 
dig the long ball. They hit eight homers in 
NLDS after setting franchise record with 
NL-leading 235 during regular season. 
... Deep and talentecT Dodgers platoon 
at several positions and often shuffle 
their lineup based on matchups. Proven 
right-handed hitters such as Chris Tay¬ 
lor (.254, 17, 63, team-high 178 Ks in 155 
games) and David Freese (.282,9,42 with 
Pirates; .385,2,9 with Dodgers) are often 
on bench against right-handed pitchers. 

Brewers: Have won 11 straight games, 
including 3-0 sweep of wild-card Rock¬ 
ies in NLDS. Won final eight regular-sea- 
son games Including tiebreaker for NL 
Central title, beating Cubs 3-1 at Wrig- 
ley Field. ... Milwaukee (96-67) had best 
record In National League and is mak¬ 
ing first playoff appearance since 2011, 
last time team won division. ... Yelich’s 
monster second half carried Brewers to 
division championship and home-field 
advantage throughout NL playoffs. He 
batted .367 with 25 homers and 67s RBIs 
in 65 games after All-Star break, mak¬ 
ing him NL MVP favorite. ... Brewers are 
back in playoffs just three seasons after 
beginning roster rebuild that started 
under former GM Doug Melvin. David 
Stearns took over In October 2015 after 
enjoying similar success as assistant GM 
with Houston. Stearns brought Cain back 
to Milwaukee as a free agent after he left 
Royals around same time team traded 
for Yelich from Marlins. ... Aguilar went 
from bench bat to slugging staple at first 
base, taking advantage of opportunity 
after Eric Thames missed time earlier in 
year with injuries.... Braun enjoyed late- 
season resurgence, hitting .344 with five 
homers and 12 RBIs from Sept. 21 on. He 
went 5-for-13 (.385) in NLDS. Kratz was 5- 
for-8 and Shaw went 4-for-ll (.364) with 
three walks.... Moustakas was acquired 
from Kansas City In late July to join Cain 
in giving Brewers two key players from 
2015 Royals team that won World Series. 

Watch for: 

■ Kenley the Closer. Jansen seems to 
have settled down after a roller-coaster 
season. He saved Game 2 of NLDS against 
Atlanta and closed out series in Game 4. 
But he allowed 18 homers this season. 
He gave up back-to-back home runs in 
division tiebreaker against Rockies, al¬ 
though he was pitching with a comfort¬ 
able lead. Jansen had heart Issues dur¬ 
ing the season and said he’s going to 
need surgery. But the Dodgers need nim 
to be his old dominant self in playoffs. 

■ Show stopper. Yelich is making his 
first playoff appearance after spending 
first five seasons with Marlins. He hit 
.458 with five homers and 17 RBIs during 
Milwaukee’s eight-game winning streak 
to end regular season, then batted .250 
with a homer and two RBIs In Division 
Series against Colorado. 

• Super Max. Muncy got called up in 
mid-April, homered In his second game 
and has been the Dodgers’ big basher 
ever since. It’s quite a turnaround for a 
player who was released by Oakland and 
spent 2017 in the minors. 

■ What a Relief. Brewers boast qual¬ 
ity options in deep bullpen. Hader can go 
multiple innings in a shutdown role late 
in games, and built-in off days should 

help keep the llghts-out lefty fresh. 

Jeffress has taken over the closer 
role but struggled In NLDS, posting a 
5.40 ERA while pitching in all three 
games. Knebel re-established 
himself In September after 
struggling earlier this sea¬ 
son. Milwaukee used a bull¬ 
pen day with smashing suc¬ 
cess to win Division Series opener, 
but Counsell said the makeup of the 
pitching staffmight change for 
longer NLCS. 
/ With games 

/ over three 

cfays sched- 
jf' uled In Los An- 

r geles. Includ¬ 

ing a Game 5 if 
needed, going with 
a bullpen day could 
tax the relief corps. 
—Associated Press 

Dodgers first 
baseman Max Muncy 

Mark J. Terrill/AP 
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Dodgers shortstop Manny Machado hits an RBI single against the Braves on Monday. The Dodgers are 
hoping their summer acquisition will lead them to their first World Series title since 1988. 


The chosen one 

LA pins title hopes on summer acquisition Machado 


By Paul Newberry 
Associated Press 

ATLANTA — Even with all 
their star power and deep pock¬ 
ets, all their booming hitters and 
ace pitchers, the Los Angeles 
Dodgers are approaching three 
decades since their last World Se¬ 
ries championship. 

They’re making another run at 
that elusive title. 

Only this time, Manny Macha¬ 
do is along for the ride. 

The slugging shortstop hit a 
three-run homer that wrapped 
up a 6-2 victory over the Atlanta 
Braves on Monday, sending Los 
Angeles to the NL Championship 
Series for the third year in a row 
and fourth time in six seasons. 

This is what the Dodgers had in 
mind when they acquired the free 
agent-to-be from the lowly Balti¬ 
more Orioles back in July. 

They’re hoping Machado is the 
one who turns Tinseltown into 
Titletown for the first time since 
1988. 

“Can’t say enough about him,” 
Los Angeles manager Dave Rob¬ 
erts said. “A player of his caliber, 
there are so many expectations 
put on him.” 

Machado had only three hits in a 
3-1 division series victory over the 
Braves, but two of them were hom¬ 
ers. He finished with six RBIs. 

“We prepared ourselves to get 
here,” Machado said. “We’re not 
going to stop till we get what we 
want.” 

Clearly, nothing less than a 
World Series title will do. 

While the Dodgers went 
through the customary celebra¬ 
tion that follows any postseason 
victory — they dolecl out T-shirts 
and caps, posed for pictures in the 
middle of SunTrust Park, then 
doused themselves with beer in 
the clubhouse — the focus turned 
quickly to the next round. 

The Dodgers will face the 


A player of his 
caliber, there are so 
many expectations 
put on him. f 

Dave Roberts 

LA Dodgers manager 


Brewers in the NLCS. Game 1 is 
Friday night in Milwaukee. 

“We all know that there’s a lot 
more work to be done,” Roberts 
said. “We have eight more wins to 
go.” 

Los Angeles spent much of the 
season locked in a tight race with 
division rivals Colorado and Ari¬ 
zona, and required a one-game 
playoff with the Rockies to clinch 
its sixth straight NL West title. 

“We took a hard path to get to 
this point, but I do think it made 
us stronger and kind of galva¬ 
nized our team,” Roberts said. 

It certainly helps to have a 
player of Machado’s caliber bol¬ 
stering an already potent lineup. 
The Dodgers hit a franchise-re¬ 
cord 235 homers during the regu¬ 
lar season, and added eight more 
in the NLDS. 

“They’re a very powerful 
team,” Atlanta manager Brian 
Snitker said. “It’s what they’ve 
done all year is hit home runs. 
We’re not built like that yet.” 

Indeed, the Baby Braves were 
thoroughly overmatched in their 
first postseason appearance since 
2013, hitting .154 overall and 
scoring just eight runs. Though 
the future looks bright for a team 
that pulled off a massive rebuild¬ 
ing job much quicker than expect¬ 
ed, Atlanta was not quite ready to 
contend with a team of the Dodg¬ 
ers’ quality. 

Los Angeles had too much 
power, too much depth, too much 


pitching. 

Not to mention too much 
Machado. 

“It was a great ride,” Snitker 
said. “We took a huge step for¬ 
ward this year. We had some very 
young players get a lot of great ex¬ 
perience, both during the regular 
season and the postseason. And 
we have some really good players 
coming up. I really am excited 
about the future of the Atlanta 
Braves right now.” 

The Dodgers are locked firmly 
in the present. 

This is a franchise desperate 
to win one more game than it did 
a season ago, when the Houston 
Astros took (Same 7 of the World 
Series at Dodger Stadium. 

That’s why they acquired 
Machado. 

“Coming over from Baltimore 
midway through the season — 
new ball club, new atmosphere, 
new teammates, new coaching 
staff, new front office, I mean, it’s 
always a bit of an adjustment,” 
he said. “But they’ve been noth¬ 
ing but amazing to us, to myself 
and my family. And coming here 
to a winning ballclub that’s been 
determined the whole way since 
last year to get into this situation 
and further. I’m just sitting here 
enjoying everything, enjoying the 
ride.” 

Machado wasn’t the only in- 
season acquisition to play a key 
role in the clinching victory over 
the Braves. David Freese, picked 
up from Pittsburgh just minutes 
before the trade deadline, came 
through with a pinch-hit, two-run 
single that put the Dodgers ahead 
to stay in the sixth. 

The MVP of St. Louis’ improb¬ 
able victory in the 2011 World Se¬ 
ries, Freese is eager to take part in 
another magical postseason run. 

“You never know what this 
game is going to give you, what op¬ 
portunities arise for you,” Freese 
said. “You just gotta be ready.” 
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in so many different ways. 

They have one of baseball’s 
best rotations, anchored by Jus¬ 
tin Verlander and Gerrit Cole, a 
devastating 1-2 pitching punch 
that staggered the Indians in 
Houston. The Astros can play 
long ball, small ball and any 
kind of ball needed with a bal¬ 
anced lineup loaded with contact 
hitters. 

Sure, they’ve got All-Stars in 
Jose Altuve and Alex Bregman, 
but the Astros are a selfless group 
that plays as one. 

“We have the most complete 
team in baseball,” Verlander said 
between puffs on a cigar as his 
teammates showered each other 
with champagne in the clubhouse. 
“I’ve been part of really special 
teams, but the drive to win here 
trumps everything else. Every¬ 
body is OK with whoever is the 
hero.” 

It was Verlander in Game 1, Mar- 
win Gonzalez in Game 2, and George 
Springer was among a number of de- 


Springer has found his 
groove at the right time. 
The 2017 World Series MVP 
was sidelined by a sprained 
left thumb that landed him 
on the disabled list in August. 
He struggled after returning 
and connected on just three 
homers in the final six weeks of 
the regular season. 

The postseason is his 
playground. 

Springer hit three homers in 
the final two ALDS games, giving 
him a franchise record 10 postsea¬ 
son homers. 

“I said this to our team in there 
— special teams do special things 
in October,” Hinch said. “And I 
believe that about players. George 
is one of them. We’ve seen him 
come up as an uber-prospect, 
produce at an uncanny level, 
. hit the lowest of the lows in 
the World Series and then be 


the World Series 
MVP. 

T don’t think this 
should surprise anyone. 
He’s a really special player.” 

On a really special team. 

Before his team was pushed aside by the 
Astros, Indians manager Terry Francona 
sat at his office desk and described what 
makes them so good. 

“Well, besides the talent, because they 
are obviously really talented, I do think 
they do a really good job of playing until 
the game’s over,” he said. “Like it’s been 
noticeable for a while. You know some 
times, hke I think I said this the other day, 
when you beat them, sometimes they just 
run out of time.” 

Verlander arrived last season to help 
the Astros get over the hump, and now 
that they have, there’s no going backward. 

“At no point this season was there any 
complacency with this team,” he said. “If 
I had been traded here after they won the 
World Series, instead of before it last year, 
I would have assumed this was a young 
and hungry team when I walked in the 
clubhouse. 

“No one takes anything for granted 
here. That’s the DNA of the guys in this 
clubhouse. This team has a propensity to 
do big things in big spots.” 


Houston puts on 
spectacluar show 
in advancing to ALCS 


By Tom Withers 

Associated Press 


When the challenge arose in Au¬ 
gust, the Houston Astros responded like 
champions. 

They’re doing it again in October. 

Two months ago, last year’s World Se¬ 
ries winners hit one of those predictable 
lulls that every team encounters during 
the dog days of a season. Maybe feeling a 
bit overconfident and invincible, the As¬ 
tros were caught atop the AL West by the 
Oakland Athletics, a scrappy squad that 
sneaked up on everyone in 2018. 

Just when it appeared the Astros might 
be in some trouble, they switched on their 
after-burners. After Aug. 18, Houston 
went 29-10 to finish with 103 wins. 

“There is an extra gear that our guys 
have,” manager A.J. Hinch said. “And 
once we hit the postseason, it looks like, as 
of right now, our guys really, really turned 
it on.” 

Showing no weaknesses while exposing 
the Cleveland Indians’ flaws at every op¬ 
portunity, the Astros took a step toward 
defending their crown with a surpris¬ 
ingly easy three-game AL Division Series 
sweep. 

Houston outscored Cleveland 21-6. The 
Astros outhit the Indians .327 to .144 and 
banged out eight homers without making 
an error. 

The Astros, who gave themselves time 
to relax while Boston and New York 
slugged it out in the other ALDS, can win 
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Bills’ White keeps 
focus despite woes 


By John Wawrow 

Associated Press 

ORCHARD PARK, N.Y. — 
Tre’Davious White had personal 
reasons for not sticking around to 
address questions from the media 
on Wednesday. The second-year 
cornerback, understandably, has 
plenty weighing on his mind. 

On Sunday, White faces the 
challenge of defending DeAn- 
dre Hopkins, the NFL’s leading 
receiver, in Buffalo’s game at 
Houston. Last week, he learned 
the unsettling news of his moth¬ 
er being arrested for domestic 
violence for allegedly stabbing a 
man, according to TMZ and sev¬ 
eral television affiliates in north¬ 
ern Louisiana. 

“I can’t talk today,” White said, 
pulling on his backpack and head¬ 
ing for the exit. “I’ve got to make 
a run.” 

What’s not in doubt is White 
being ready Sunday. 

“I think Tre’s always focused,” 
safety Jordan Poyer said of the 
second-year cornerback. “I think 
he’s got it at home, you know, 
‘Each week this is the guy I’ve got 
to stop,’ because that’s what we 
expect of him. We all have confi¬ 
dence in him.” 

White hasn’t lost a step in fol¬ 
lowing up an impressive rookie 
season in which he was one of 
only two NFL players to force five 
takeaways (four interceptions and 
a forced fumble and recovery) in 
the fourth quarter. 

It was enough for him to finish 
second behind Saints cornerback 
Marshon Lattimore in Defensive 
Rookie of the Year voting. 

This season. White’s held his 
own in taking over the job defend¬ 
ing an opponent’s top receiver on 
a full-time basis. He limited Char¬ 
gers receiver Keenan Allen to six 
catches for 67 yards in Week 2, 
Minnesota’s Stefon Diggs to four 
catches for 17 yards in Week 3, 
and Green Bay’s Davante Adams 
to eight catches for 81 yards, 
though he didn’t cover Adams 
when he lined up in the slot. 

White is doing his part while 
the starting job opposite him re¬ 


mains unsettled due to injuries 
and after projected starter Von- 
tae Davis left the team during 
halftime against the Chargers 
and then retired. 

“To be able to have a guy like 
him, who has the athletic abil¬ 
ity and the mental toughness 
to match up and get us through 
some tough situations is a luxu¬ 
ry,” defensive coordinator Leslie 
Frazier said. 

Bills coach Sean McDermott is 
impressed by how White, 23, has 
taken over the role of being the 
team’s top shutdown cornerback. 

“It’s a little bit unique with a 
young player like Tre’Davious to 
be able to do it this early,” Mc¬ 
Dermott said before noting how 
White wasn’t drafted until the 
27th pick. 

White was a four-year starter at 
LSU, where he earned All-Amer¬ 
ica honors in his senior year. As a 
freshman, he developed his craft 
by going up against Tigers receiv¬ 
ers Odell Beckham Jr., and Jarvis 
Landry in practice. In games. 
White’s first career interception 
was against current Dallas Cow¬ 
boys starter Dak Prescott. 

Bills receiver Kelvin Benjamin 
is so impressed by White’s ability 
to burst on the ball he refers to his 
teammate as “Quick-feet Tre.” 

“It’s stupid. It’s stupid,” Ben¬ 
jamin said, shaking his head in 
wonder of White’s speed. “You’ve 
got to attack the ball as a wide re¬ 
ceiver when he’s on you. And, he’s 
only going to get better.” 

Good as White might already 
be, he has far loftier goals. 

“I’ve told myself, I don’t want to 
come into this game and just be a 
cornerback in the league,” he told 
The Associated Press in August. 

White acknowledged he’s fu¬ 
eled by a fear of failure. It’s what 
motivated him as a teenager to 
become the first in his family to 
go to college and escape the tough 
neighborhoods of his hometown 
of Shreveport, La. 

“It’s a fear of not being the best 
I can be. It’s a fear of going back 
to the situations I came from, just 
growing up,” White said. 



Moeey Cash/AP 


Buffalo Bills’ defensive back Tre’Davious White, right, will face 
DeAndre Hopkins, the NFL’s leading receiver, on Sunday when 
Buffalo faces the Texans at Houston. 



D. Ross Cameron/AP 

Oakland Raiders running back Marshawn Lynch (24) will be facing the Seattle Seahawks, his old team, 
for the first time since he came out of retirement in 2017. 


Lynch, back in 'Beast Mode,’ 
faces old team for first time 


By Josh Dubow 

The Associated Press 

ALAMEDA, Calif — Oakland may always be 
home for Marshawn Lynch, but Seattle was the city 
that truly made him a star. 

There was the “Beast Quake” run that set the 
tone for the Pete Carroll era with the Seahawks. 
The Skittles that rained down on the field after his 
big runs. The ferocious running style that inspired 
teammates. 

As much as those Seattle teams were known for 
the “Legion of Boom” secondary and Russell Wil¬ 
son’s escape acts, the “Beast Mode” runs helped Se¬ 
attle establish its dominance. That’s also been the 
missing ingredient for Seattle these past few years 
after he retired and then came back with his home¬ 
town Oakland Raiders. 

The Seahawks (2-3) will get an up-close look at 
Lynch again this week for the first time since he re¬ 
tired following the 2015 season. They travel to Lon¬ 
don to face the Raiders (1-4). 

“He looks like he got faster,” linebacker Bobby 
Wagner said. “When he was here he wasn’t break¬ 
ing away from people. Now it looks like he can break 
away from people. He looks quicker. Looks stronger. 
It’s going to be a dope challenge if they give him 
the ball a lot. They haven’t really been giving him 
the ball all that much. I don’t know if it’s because of 
scores or whatever, but definitely know he’s going to 
want to run the ball against us, so got to be ready.” 

Lynch is still going strong at age 32, ranking ninth 
in the league in rushing with 331 yards and still dol¬ 
ing out the punishment on defenders that has him 
headed on a path that Raiders coach Jon Gruden be¬ 
lieves will end at the Pro Football Hall of Fame. 

“It’s a credit to him that he can play like that week 
in, week out, year in, year out with that style of play,” 
Gruden said. “He’s not looking to go out of bounds. 
He’s looking to make yardage after contact in every 
situation. I respect it about him. I think the league 
respects it about him.” 

The powerful runs and prodigious production 
come with a price at times. Lynch also has some 
quirks that can drive some in the organization nuts. 


It’s going to be a dope 
challenge if they give him the 
ball a lot. ^ 

Seahawks LB Bobby Wagner 

On facing former teammate Marshawn Lynch 


There was the time in Seattle when he wore holdout 
safety Kam Chancellor’s jersey to practice, declared 
himself out of a playoff game just before the team 
left for Minnesota, or his refusal to do interviews 
despite NFL rules requiring them. 

The Raiders have seen that side of Lynch as well. 
He got ejected from a game last season when he ran 
on the field to try to break up a fight between close 
friend and then-Kansas City cornerback Marcus 
Peters and his own Raiders teammates. Lynch got 
suspended for a game for shoving an official. 

Then last week, in a scene that must have been all 
too painful for the Seahawks to watch, he tossed his 
helmet in frustration after teammate Derek Carr 
threw an interception instead of handing Lynch the 
ball on the 1-yard line. That brought back memories 
of the Seahawks’ fateful decision to throw a pass 
from the 1 at the end of the Super Bowl in 2015, only 
to have Malcolm Butler intercept Wilson at the goal 
line to give New England a Super Bowl title that Se¬ 
attle had been poised to win. 

Lynch lasted just one more injury-plagued year 
with the Seahawks that was marked by his decision 
not to travel to a playoff game in Minnesota because 
he didn’t feel healthy enough — even though he had 
practiced all week and was a m^or part of the game 
plan. 

Lynch announced his retirement a month later by 
tweeting a picture of his cleats hanging from a util¬ 
ity wire shortly after the end of the Super Bowl, and 
stayed home for the entire 2016 season. 

But when the hometown Raiders announced plans 
to move to Las Vegas in 2020, Lynch was motivated 
to come out of retirement to play in Oakland. 
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Patriots linebacker Kyle Van Noy hits Colts quarterback Andrew Luck after he threw a pass last week. 


Better starts could help 
Colts lighten Luck’s load 


By Michael Marot 

Associated Press 

INDIANAPOLIS — Andrew Luck’s surgically re¬ 
paired right shoulder is being tested in ways even he 
couldn’t imagine. 

The Indianapolis Colts quarterback threw 121 
passes during a five-day span last week — easily the 
highest total he’s accrued in consecutive games. 

Dropping back so frequently subjects Luck to 
more potential hits and more potential injuries as 
well. 

And it’s something the Colts know must change 
if they intend to keep Luck on the field for the final 
11 games. 

“I think for us a big part of it is we need more suc¬ 
cess early,” said coach Frank Reich, a former NFL 
quarterback. 

“Let’s not get behind, let’s play good, sound foot¬ 
ball, let’s not beat ourselves in all three phases. Let’s 
stay in the game, don’t get behind, stay patient with 
the runs and then have some success early with 
the run game that gives you the confidence to keep 
going back to it.” 

Circumstances primarily dictated the Colts’ play- 
calls against Houston and New England. 

Luck had to throw on nearly every play after 
the Colts fell into an 18-point, third-quarter deficit 
against the Texans. He led the Colts to a late, tying 
score that forced overtime before Indy lost 37-34. 

On Thursday, Luck helped Indy cut a 21-point 
halftime deficit to seven in the fourth quarter before 
losing 38-24 at New England. 

It’s been a recurring theme this season. 

Luck also had the Colts (1-4) in position for go- 
ahead touchdowns in the final two minutes against 
Cincinnati in the season opener and at Philadelphia 
in Week 3, only to come up short both times. 

But the expanded workload has shown up in the 
numbers. 

Luck’s 245 attempts through five games lead the 
league and have him on pace to throw 784 times this 
season, a number that would shatter Matthew Staf¬ 
ford’s single-season record of 727 from 2012. 

In the past two games. Luck broke the franchise’s 
single-game record with 62 attempts against Hous¬ 
ton and matched Jeff George’s previous mark (59) 
against the Patriots. 

It’s uncharted territory for Luck, who never threw 
more than 63 passes in back-to-back games at Stan¬ 
ford, never threw more than 99 passes in any pre¬ 
vious two-game stretch in the NFL and can’t even 
remember a time in high school when he threw so 
frequently. 


So far. Luck’s arm seems to be just fine. 

“Physically, I feel better and better,” he said 
Wednesday. “I think there’s been a concerted ef¬ 
fort in this locker room so guys continue to progress 
physically, stay strong, keep getting strong and not 
to plateau. I subscribe to that theory and I think it’s 
paying off in the recovery from games, the recovery 
from throwing a bunch of throws and I’m excited to 
keep rolling.” 

While game situations certainly have forced more 
throws than Reich scripted, injuries to Luck’s sup¬ 
porting cast haven’t helped, either. 

Starting running back Marlon Mack missed four 
of the first five games with a hamstring injury. He 
hopes to return Sunday against the New York Jets 
(2-3). 

Backup running back Robert Turbin, Indy’s short- 
yardage specialist, returned last week after missing 
the first four games for violating the NFL’s policy on 
performance-enhancers. 

Pro Bowl receiver T.Y. Hilton couldn’t finish the 
Houston game and sat out against New England 
with a hamstring injury, and Pro Bowl tight end 
Jack Doyle has missed three straight games with an 
injured hip. 

Indy’s starting offensive line also has been in flux. 
Left tackle Anthony Castonzo (hamstring) might 
make his season debut this weekend and the Colts 
already have used four different starters at right 
tackle. 

The good news is Denzelle Good returned to 
practice Wednesday after missing the last week fol¬ 
lowing the death of his brother, Overton, in a drive- 
by shooting in South Carolina and could return 
Sunday. 

But right guard Matt Slauson, who started each of 
Indy’s first five games, will miss the rest of the sea¬ 
son after breaking two vertebrae against New Eng¬ 
land. Rookie Braden Smith, who started last week at 
right tackle, could return to his more natural spot on 
the interior line in Slauson’s absence. 

“There are a couple of different options we’re 
looking at and obviously we’re pretty geared into it,” 
Reich said. “We’ll evaluate that over the next few 
days.” 

But through it all. Luck has provided stability and 
continuity with an arm that appears to be getting 
stronger by the week. 

“You have that weekend off, which is sort of nice 
especially in the one sense if you win — not so much 
if you lose,” he said. “We have to run the ball a lit¬ 
tle more effectively to give ourselves a consistent 
chance to win.” 


Pats prepping for 
versatile Mahomes 

Belichick’s track record of making things 
difficult for young QBs will be put to test 


By Kyle Hightower 
Associated Press 

FOXBOROUGH, Mass. — 
When Bill Belichick was asked 
Monday what he liked about 
Chiefs quarterback Patrick Ma¬ 
homes, his answer sounded a lot 
like everyone else’s this season. 

“Pretty much everything,” 
Belichick said of the second- 
year player as the Patriots began 
preparations for Sunday night’s 
matchup with Kansas City (5-0). 

“He gets the ball to all of his re¬ 
ceivers quick, quick release, sees 
things quickly, can extend plays, 
got a great arm, got a fabulous 
arm, can throw the ball out of the 
stadium.” 

It was glowing praise from a 
coach who has a track 
record of finding 
ways to make things 
difficult for young 
quarterbacks. 

Belichick will now 
turn his attention to the 
23-year-old Mahomes, 
who has been the talk 
of the NFL, throw¬ 
ing for 1,513 yards, 

14 touchdowns and 
just two interceptions 
through five games. 

Mahomes has taken 
control of Andy Reid’s 
offense, using his legs 
and arm to lead a 
group that is averag¬ 
ing a league-best 35 
points per game. 

Patriots quarter¬ 
back Tom Brady said 
during his weekly 
radio appearance on 
Boston’s WEEI that young quar¬ 
terbacks such as Mahomes and 
rookies Sam Darnold, Baker May- 
field, Josh Allen and Josh Rosen 
are taking advantage of the early 
opportunities they’ve gotten. 


“A lot of those guys are being 
thrown into the mix,” Brady said. 
“Some of those guys are playing 
really well. It’s pretty awesome. I 
was a fourth-string quarterback 
when I was a rookie, so I was sit¬ 
ting in the stands, eating nachos 
before games. I wasn’t playing. 
... Some other guys have had 
those chances. And when you’re 
thrown into the mix it’s really 
impressive.” 

It will be a big challenge for 
New England’s defense, which 
is giving up 366 yards per game 
and has had trouble defending 
the pass. 

Patriots cornerbacks coach 
Josh Boyer said one of the under¬ 
rated parts of Mahomes’ game is 
his ability to use his legs to set up 
deep passes. 

“With Mahomes in 
particular, one, he can 
make all the throws 
he needs to make, has 
a very strong arm. He 
also has a great ability 
to extend plays, wheth¬ 
er he’s going to do that 
running or extending 
it and scramble to give 
his receivers time to 
get open,” Boyer said. 

“So, we’ve got to do a 
great job being where 
we need to be, using our 
help in coverage if we 
have any, and making 
sure that we’re tight on 
receivers in competi¬ 
tive situations.” 

Cornerback Stephon 
Gilmore said he ex¬ 
pects Mahomes to be a 
handful to defend. 

“He’s a great quarterback,” 
Gilmore said. “He’s playing re¬ 
ally good right now. He’s making 
some big throws and he’s got a 
lot of good weapons around him. 
They’re 5-0 for a reason.” 


He also 
has a great 
ability to 
extend plays, 
whether he’s 
going to do 
that running 
or extending 
it and 
scramble 
to give his 
receivers 
time to get 
open. ^ 

Josh Boyer 

Patriots CBs coach 



Charlie Riedel/AP 


Kansas City Chiefs quarterback Patrick Mahomes, right, celebrates 
a touchdown with offensive lineman Cam Erving and wide receiver 
Sammy Watkins, left, against Jacksonville on Sunday. 
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TELEVISED GAMES 



Marquee matchup 


Kansas City Chiefs (5-0) at New England Patriots (3-2) 





Seattle Seahawks (2-3) 
vs. Oakland Raiders (1-4) 


AFN-Sports2,2:15 a.m. Monday GET; 9:15 a.m. Monday JKT 


Los Angeles Rams (5-0) 
at Denver Broncos (2-3) 


at London 

AFN-Sports 
7 p.m. Sunday GET 
2 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Raiders lead 28-24. 

Last meeting: Seahawks beat 
Raiders 30-24, Nov. 2, 2014. 
Notes: Seahawks have won two 
of past three meetings.... Seattle 
QB Russell Wilson has 21 TDs vs. 
5 INTs for 114.8 rating in his past 
six on road vs. AFC.... Former 
Seahawk RB Marshawn Lynch has 
284 scrimmage yards (94.7 per 
game) and a rushing TD in past 
three games. 


M 

Pittsburgh Steelers (2-2-1) 
at Cincinnati Bengals (4-1) 

AFN-Sports2 
7 p.m. Sunday GET 
2 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Steelers lead 60-35. 

Last meeting: Steelers beat Ben¬ 
gals 23-20, Dec. 4, 2017. 

Notes: Steelers have won past five 
meetings.... Steelers coach Mike 
Tomlin is 17-5 against Bengals, 
while Marvin Lewis is 8-22 against 
Pittsburgh.... Steelers QB Ben Ro- 
ethlisberger has 90-1- rating in two 
of past three meetings.... Bengals 
WR A.J. Green had 77 rec. yards 
and 2 TDs in last meeting. 




SERIES RECORD: Chiefs lead 18-14-3. 

LAST MEETING: Chiefs beat Patriots 42-27, Sept. 7, 
2017. 

LAST WEEK: Chiefs beat Jaguars 30-14; Patriots beat 
Colts 38-24. 

AP PR032 RANKING: Chiefs No. 2, Patriots No. 4. 

CHIEFS OFFENSE: OVERALL (5), RUSH (11), PASS 

( 11 ). 

CHIEFS DEFENSE: OVERALL (32), RUSH (24), PASS 
(31). 

PATRIOTS OFFENSE: OVERALL (22), RUSH (13), PASS 
( 21 ). 

PATRIOTS DEFENSE: OVERALL (16), RUSH (21), PASS 
(14). 

STREAKS, STATS AND NOTES: Chiefs are 7-10-2 in 
games played at New England (1-4 at Gillette Stadium in¬ 
cluding playoffs). ... Chiefs have won 
last two regular-season n 
ings. ... Patriots won Ion 
playoff meeting between 
teams during 2015 sea¬ 
son. ... Chiefs coach 
Andy Reid needs one 
win to become ninth in 
NFL history with 200. 

... QB Patrick Mahomes 
needs one more 300-yard 
passing game for Chiefs-record five straight. .. 

Mahomes has 14 TD passes against 
two interceptions, best ratio in NFL. 

... Mahomes has won each of his 
first six NFL starts. With win vs. New 
England, Mahomes would become 
sixth quarterback since 1970 to win 
each of his first seven career starts. 

... Chiefs are second in NFL in points 

Game capsules compiled from nflmedia.com 


per game (35.0) to Saints. ... Chiefs RB Kareem Hunt leads 
league with 422 touches since last fumble, which occurred 
on first career carry last season at New England. ... Patriots 
have outscored opponents 76-31 in two consecutive wins. 
... QB Tom Brady has NFL-record 199 career regular-season 
victories and can become first quarterback in league history 
to get 200 for his career.... Rookie RB Sony Michel has 100- 
plus scrimmage yards and TD in each of last two games. ... 
TE Rob Gronkowski has four TD catches in his past seven 
games at home. ... S Devin McCourty had 10 tackles and 
fumble return in last meeting. 

— Associated Press 




Patriots 
wide receiver 
Julian Edelman 


AFN-Sports 
10 p.m. Sunday GET 
5 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Rams lead 8-5. 

Last meeting: Rams beat Broncos 
22-7, Nov. 16, 2014. 

Notes: Rams have won past three 
meetings.... Rams WR Brandin 
Gooks has 17 receptions for 256 
yards and a TD in his last three 
games against AFG opponents.... 
Broncos LB Von Miller had a sack 
in their last meeting. He has seven 
sacks and four forced fumbles in 
his past five games against AFG 
opponents. 


3 

Baltimore Ravens (3-2) 
at Tennessee Titans (3-2) 

AFN-Sports2 
10:25 p.m. Sunday GET 
5:25 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Titans lead 10-9. 

Last meeting: Titans beat Ravens 
23-20, Nov. 5, 2017. 

Notes: Titans have won three of 
past four meetings.... Ravens WR 
Michael Grabtree has 185 receiv¬ 
ing yards in his past two games 
against the Titans. ...Titans QB 
Marcus Mariota passed for 218 
yards and two TDs in last meeting. 
... Titans’ Jurrell Gasey is one of 
four NFL DTs with three or more 
sacks (three) in 2018. 



Also on AFN: 

Monday Night Football: San Francisco 49ers (1-4) at Green Bay Packers (2-2-1), AFN-Sports2, 2:15 a.m. Tuesday GET; 9:15 a.m. Tuesday JKT 

EXPANDED STANDINGS 


New England 

w 

3 

L 

2 

American Conference 

East 

T Pet PF PA Home Away 

0 .600 133 108 3-0-0 0-2-0 

AFC 

3-1-0 

NFC 

0-1-0 

1-0-0 

Washington 

w 

2 

L 

2 

T 

0 

National Conference 

East 

Pet PF PA Home Away 

.500 83 87 1-1-0 1-1-0 

NFC 

2-1-0 

AFC 

0-1-0 

0-0-0 

Miami 

3 

2 

0 

.600 

99 117 

2-0-0 

1-2-0 

3-2-0 

0-0-0 

1-1-0 

Daiias 

2 

3 

0 

.400 

83 96 

2-0-0 

0-3-0 

2-2-0 

0-1-0 

1-0-0 

Buffalo 

2 

3 

0 

.400 

63 118 

1-1-0 

1-2-0 

1-2-0 

1-1-0 

0-0-0 

Phiiadelphia 

2 

3 

0 

.400 

103 104 

2-1-0 

0-2-0 

1-2-0 

1-1-0 

0-0-0 

N.Y. Jets 

2 

3 

0 

.400 

123 105 

1-1-0 

1-2-0 

1-3-0 

1-0-0 

0-1-0 

N.Y. Giants 

1 

4 

0 

.200 

104 128 

0-2-0 

1-2-0 

0-3-0 

1-1-0 

0-1-0 

Tennessee 

3 

2 

0 

.600 

South 

87 86 

2-0-0 

1-2-0 

2-2-0 

1-0-0 

2-0-0 

New Orleans 

4 

1 

0 

.800 

South 

180 140 

2-1-0 

2-0-0 

3-1-0 

1-0-0 

1-1-0 

Jacksonville 

3 

2 

0 

.600 

102 86 

2-1-0 

1-1-0 

2-2-0 

1-0-0 

0-1-0 

Carolina 

3 

1 

0 

.750 

104 91 

3-0-0 

0-1-0 

2-1-0 

1-0-0 

0-1-0 

Houston 

2 

3 

0 

.400 

115 124 

1-1-0 

1-2-0 

1-2-0 

1-1-0 

1-1-0 

Tampa Bay 

2 

2 

0 

.500 

112 139 

1-1-0 

1-1-0 

2-1-0 

0-1-0 

1-0-0 

Indianapolis 

1 

4 

0 

.200 

118 138 

0-2-0 

1-2-0 

0-3-0 

1-1-0 

0-1-0 

Atlanta 

1 

4 

0 

.200 

133 163 

1-2-0 

0-2-0 

1-2-0 

0-2-0 

1-1-0 

Cincinnati 

4 

1 

0 

.800 

North 

153 130 

2-0-0 

2-1-0 

3-0-0 

1-1-0 

1-0-0 

Chicago 

3 

1 

0 

.750 

North 

111 65 

2-0-0 

1-1-0 

3-1-0 

0-0-0 

0-1-0 

Baltimore 

3 

2 

0 

.600 

132 77 

2-0-0 

1-2-0 

3-2-0 

0-0-0 

1-2-0 

Minnesota 

2 

2 

1 

.500 

113 131 

1-1-0 

1-1-1 

2-1-1 

0-1-0 

0-0-1 

Cieveiand 

2 

2 

1 

.500 

114 113 

2-0-1 

0-2-0 

2-1-1 

0-1-0 

1-0-1 

Green Bay 

2 

2 

1 

.500 

115 114 

2-0-1 

0-2-0 

1-2-1 

1-0-0 

1-1-1 

Pittsburgh 

2 

2 

1 

.500 

143 133 

1-2-0 

1-0-1 

0-2-1 

2-0-0 

0-1-1 

Detroit 

2 

3 

0 

.400 

125 137 

2-1-0 

0-2-0 

1-2-0 

1-1-0 

1-0-0 

Kansas City 

5 

0 

0 

1.000 

175 129 

2-0-0 

3-0-0 

4-0-0 

1-0-0 

2-0-0 

L.A. Rams 

5 

0 

0 

1.000 

173 98 

3-0-0 

2-0-0 

3-0-0 

2-0-0 

2-0-0 

L.A. Chargers 

3 

2 

0 

.600 

137 130 

2-1-0 

1-1-0 

2-1-0 

1-1-0 

1-1-0 

Seattle 

2 

3 

0 

.400 

116 114 

1-1-0 

1-2-0 

2-2-0 

0-1-0 

1-1-0 

Denver 

2 

3 

0 

.400 

100 131 

2-1-0 

0-2-0 

1-3-0 

1-0-0 

1-1-0 

Arizona 

1 

4 

0 

.200 

65 112 

0-3-0 

1-1-0 

1-4-0 

0-0-0 

1-2-0 

Oakiand 

1 

4 

0 

.200 

107 149 

1-1-0 

0-3-0 

1-3-0 

0-1-0 

0-2-0 

San Francisco 

1 

4 

0 

.200 

118 146 

1-1-0 

0-3-0 

1-2-0 

0-2-0 

0-1-0 


REST OF THE SCHEDULE 


Chicago at Miami 
Indianapoiis at N.Y. Jets 
Buffalo at Houston 
Tampa Bay at Atianta 
Arizona at Minnesota 
L.A. Chargers at Cieveiand 
Carolina at Washington 
Jacksonvilie at Dailas 
Open: Detroit, New Orleans 


NEXT WEEK 


Thursday, Oct. 18 
Denver at Arizona 

Sunday, Oct. 21 

Tennessee vs L.A. Chargers at London 

Minnesota at N.Y. Jets 

Cieveiand at Tampa Bay 

Detroit at Miami 

Houston at Jacksonville 

Carolina at Philadelphia 

New England at Chicago 

Buffalo at Indianapolis 

New Orleans at Baltimore 

L.A. Rams at San Francisco 

Dallas at Washington 

Cincinnati at Kansas City 

Open: Seattle, Green Bay, Pittsburgh, 

Oakland 

Monday, Oct. 22 

N.Y. Giants at Atlanta 
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SPORTS 



Testing their mettie 

No. 2 Georgia facing string of 
Top 25 SEC foes » Page 56 


MLB PLAYOFFS 



^ I’ve been talking 
about [the Astros] 
the whole season, 
so now we go. Best 
of seven. They know 
me. I know them. It 
should be fun.' 

Alex Cora 

Red Sox manager. Cora was Houston’s bench 
coach during last season’s World Series run 



Chiefs’ Mahomes will be tested by Belichick.. p«e2 l!lli,li>li 








